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| The II. Treateth of all ſorts of Trees planted for 
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"# $ Seng Horticulture : 


In Three Books. 


"The I. Treateth'of the Excellency, Scituation, 
Soil, Form, Walks, Arbours, Springs, Fountains, Wa- 
rer-works, Grotto' s, Starues, and orher Ornaments of 
Gardens, with many Rules, and Directions, conceth- 
ing the ſame, 


Ornament of Shade, Winter-Greens, Flower-Treesy 
and Flowers, = are propagated or preſery'd in the | 
Gardens of-xhe beſt my rhe Ways and 
Methods ; of Raiſing, Planting, and Improving them, 


The III. ' Treateth of the Kitchin-Garden, and of 
roo eg oe Plants propagated for Food, or for any 
ſes : With many general and. particular 
Rules, and Inftructions, forthe making dowry * of | 
rering and enriching an Garden-ground, Wa- 
wes. Cleanſing, = Adapring all ſorrs of Earth vo 
s yr —__ Plants that are uſually planred therein. To | 
ement of every tort of Land; as well | , 

od Frot as for Ornamencand Delight. - 


— with Sculptures, repreſenting the Form of 
| Gardens, according ro'the ou 
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PREFACE 


"I9:THE 


ADER. 


26h. ns rw CNW 15 


a: Fane er gy mag on 
, ate as might 
+. bejnfariced infereral, ering, .n 

ripys Art of Hore-cuttare : which neverdeclings 
when.onee itiis become: National, ve 
ig Form, according to the-ſeveral temp 
Hamouts of ſuch thar place their Ob!e: 

In It. As for-char part of Gardening, are is 
for the propagation of Trees for Pleaſure, and 
bounifring , with e Ornaments, 
ſcarce any partofche World, but eftimares ir 
'2:Morethamordinary'ivalue. ' As forithat pare 
Which is | for” -Forg's uſe, the extreany hot'dr 
cold parts )are-licde adapred eo'it, rhoſein'the 
temperate Zone the moſt: For theſe luſtrious 
[Beaucies 'aBect not: $oFs ſcorching rays, nor 
- dan thein tender lovely Faces #ndure Hyem/'s 
«tho: great { = y6cofithe: rwo extreams, 
"tha cold i» the mio colerable} there being 'na- 


 *qurally:arsVlowneotn 2hd Mugddws of chi 
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But as for thar part that relates to Eſculent 
Plants, all Nations delighr in ic for the raiſing 
of fuch as are moſt proper for their Climate, 
Nature it ſelf hath direfted. us where, .apd in 
what parts Gardens are to be planted wich ad- 
vantage, having ſpontaneouſly expoſed ro our 
view many curious Plants ; which made Yarro 
to ſay, Divina' natard dedit 4pros: which is in 
eftg&t, thardivine Nature hath iridicated"uyit 
us thoſe Grounds that are fit for-cheſe uſes 3 
There reſts only.our Care and _Induſtry:710 
ill and Manure them, which was an Exer- 
ciſe appropriated unto-us from the beginning. 
That our Engliſh. Soyl then-is generally fir for 
all theſe Uſes, may appear from irsaprneſs to 
roduce naturally ſogreat variety of 'Trees for 
ayty and Shade, 'Flowers for Delight, and 
edibls Plants alſo ifrhey are ſowniin ir ; 'which 
.s a ſufficient encouragement for the Ingenious 
farther to proſecute this Art, which is of late 
years much improved in every part thereof. 
It was.not long fince that our choiceſt Averrues 
were firſt planted with thofe Ornamental 
Shades that now are become common, and 
that our beſt Gardens were only worthy of thoſe 
natural Beauties that row flouriſh in every of- 
dinary' Pariir 1. Many of our now vulgar Di- 
ſhes of Tillage, alſo, 'were bur lately eſteemed 
as Rarities. And as this Arc hath; with fits 
Subjets encreaſediof late years; fo'have the 
InftruRions,or Treatiſes, written tothat effeR, 
been mulciplied.The affeCtions of our Countty- 
men ſo naturally tending that way, have: gi- 
Ven 


ven great eficouragement toſuch Publications, 
ard otrakouy are very large and voluminous ; 
others there are that are moreaccurrt,and treat 
ny ' ſome particular Plants, and ways of 

ering them.” And as the Art it ſelf was at 
firſt lame, ſo have the DireQions for its Im> 
provement been; thar if ah inquiſitive perſon 
deſires to be informed of the different Ways, 


Merhods, or Means to order his Garden, &c.. 


he muſt procure many ſeveral Tratts, and 


thoſe differing very much in their Rules and. 


Preſcriptions the one from the other, and de-. 


livering many fabulous Stories, and direing 
you ir erroneous ways, affirming them to be* 


true that are meerly ſuppoſitious ; ſame of 
chem are only tranſlated out of other Langua- 


ges, which were writte® for other Countries, 


whoſe Horti-culture ( as their Climate ) varies 


' very much from ours. All which Inconveni- 
_ ences I have here endeavoured to avoid, by: -- 


contraCting into a ſmall Pocker-Volume, .che 
Names of the moſt and principal kinds of Or- 
namental Trees and Flowers, withrheir proper 
Ways and Methods of ordering ; and an ac- 
count of all ſach-Eſtulenc Plants that are here 
uſually plafited for calinary : uſes : Together 
with the Method and Manner of ſfelefting 
Grovnds for Gardens, and the making, form- 
ing, and adorning them ; and the improving, 
preſerving, altering or renewing the ſeveral 
ſorts of Earths, for all hortulane Plants, where- 
in as near as may be I have not troubled yon 


with unneceſſary, inſignificant, uſeleſs, nor 
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Then Preface ta the Reader. 
fale DireQions; but:have-inſerted only fuch 
as cither':1 have-aftully; experimented ta be: 
true;ot have them from:Perſons.or Auchors of, 
__ nopung or that are:deduced from: ſolid | 
; Ao. have not ſwell'd this: mal]; 
Tron? nor. troubled: your patience, with the: 
many unneceſſary [Names nor Charatters of 
the various ſpecies of Flawers,- and ſeveral o-; 
ther Plants; bitt nbminated 2hie more princi- 
pal:z the: other : being» rather to be ſelected. 
when in their-prime by/your Eye;thanconfi-: 
ded 'in:from lame: Deſcriptions: --It js better 
coy rruſt/to the integrity. of a Gardener, than 
ſuch Direions::as are uſually written, and- 
ſeem to emblazon-the Fame of a poor fimple 
Flower,. which when you ſee its higheſt-luſtre 
in the beſt part of- your Garden, (as by the de- 
ſcription andthe price yougave for it; it ſhould 
deſerve}:ybu areready toremove itto themoſt 
abject place'of your Groves. It may be ob- 
R ped, that there are many things inthis' Trea- 
tiſe that have been formerly wricten of, and 
therefore jt ſeems to be ſv perfluous. Iris true, 
very able Pens have written ofthis Subje4t--; 
but they themſelves could not write without 
mentioning ſome things, and thoſe nor few, 
that had been-publiſhed before: Ic being 've- 
ry race. to find a Treariſg.in this Age, wholly 
of a new Subjett ; and any; would eſteem it a 
grand deficiency in the: improvement 'of- this 
Art, if none ſhould'/ have written of it fince 
Mr, Parkinfon, Sir - Hapb -Platt,. Meager, and 
feveral others, becauſe rheſc mn written before 


Þ,®: | & 
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_ ot ithe- fame Subjeft. I hope: therefore: thar: 
chis ObjeAtion will have —— 
Eradt, the rather, becauſe is hath the Charas! 
Qers'(that Mr.\z4a/ff#: hath -propoſed:intiis BY 
piſtie Dedicatory, before his:Zreatiſe of Fruit») 
Trees) that Books of 'this nature ſhould havey 
Viz. 1,.Thattheybe of ſmall Bulk and Price, where- 
in-L hope-I have conformed, 'confidering the 
variety of Mattec herein Diſcourſed of.:2c;Zbat 
tbe Stile be: plain, and; ſurel totbeVoulgar :41h 
this 1am ſure 1 haverinortra '; forth 
have wav'das near.as F could; aflhard Words, 
and intricate Expreſſions {now'n: Mode) noe 
in any wiſe ſuitable to this plain,. honeſt, -and 
ruſtick. Employment: / ' 3. /7hat theſe Books for 
Inſffratiion, be Experimertal -: Agtothis propoſal 
I have:exactly obſerved it. You will alſo find 
feveral Matters here treated of, that. haveinor as 
yet been mentioned irr any Book of this kind, 
and many Experiments very: uſeful] and bene- 
ficial, that were never made publick- before. 
My principal deſign being. notonly ro excite or 
animate ſuch as have fair Eſtates, and pleaſane 
Seats in the Country, to adorn and beaurifie 
them ; but to encourags the honeſt and plain 
Country man in the improvement of his Ville, 
by enlarging the bounds. and limits.of his Gar- 
dens, as well as his Orchards, for the encreaſe 
of ſuch Eſculent Plants as may be uſeful and 
beneficial co himfelf and his Neighbors. Many 
there are. in | this Kingdom; thar-out of ſmall 
tions of Land, have by their Induftry and 

| 5 in this yery way of Improvemenc, 
maniy 
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maintained themſelves and their Families, and 
acquired: over and above wherewith to en- 
largetheir Poſſeſſions. Several parts beyond the 
Seas, in Holland, Flanders, France, Switzerland, 


(ofa near temperatureofAir with us) can fhew 


multitudes of Examples of this nature : /:a/y alſo 
in-Pliny's time, now the Garden of the World, 
was then improvable by this way of Tillage: 
As appears'by that Hiſtory of  C. Furius Cre- 
fins, who out ofa ſmall piece ofground raiſed 
more advantage, than his Neighbours out of 
their greater Poſſeſſions ; but rhen noc without 
the Imputation of Sorcery; ſuch was the Igno- 
rance. and Envy of that Age. 

In this Country, in many places, Ignorance, 
Sloth, and Envy, are great impediments to this 
way -of Improvement ; no Country in the 
World being withour ſome perſons fraughe 
with lazy and envious Humors. Therefore 
we cannot be exempt from them, the beſt of 
Airs naturally nouriſhing the worſt of Animals, 
and the beſt of Gardens naturally producing the 
wor ft of Weeds. Ki 

As for ſlothful men, they are the greateſt 
burthen to themſelves ; but envious men, al- 
though- they are ſo great an affliton to them- 
ſelves, (as Horace obſerved,that the Sicilian Ty- 
rantsnever invented thelike Torment) yet are 
they alſo the worft Neighbors to good Husban- 
dry, not only by a conſtant depraving the 
endeavours and ;jjngenuity. of - the Induſtrious, 
bur uſing all means they canto impede or pre- 
vent their proſperity : Like unco him chat POY- 

| fon 
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ſoned the Flowers-in' his own Garden; becauſe 
his/Neighbor's Boes ſhould gerno more Honey 
from them! ' Againſt ſach as theſ6 every inge- 
nious and' induſtrious man 'ought'to be well 
provided with a comperent proportion of pa- 
tience and diſcretion; ad nor to'be JUiſtoura- 


ged from = aypres his intentions of impro- 7ide Yine- 
Ville, either by this way here-propo *=» 3ri- 
ſd, or by ſome of the ways formerly rreared;*9 cum 
of for che planting of Fruits, or forte 'orhers, tems 4- 
ways of  Husbantry' more advantageous thaiygricu/rure. 


ving his 


the old beaten way; ſo much by ſome contefitl- 
ed for, there being no Land, eſpecially che' 
ſmaller Farms, but is capable of improvement! 
by ſome of thoſe Methodepropoſed': Although' 
I know that there/are- many-that contend for 
che ancient way of Husbandry,and living up- 
on our own Growrhs 'and- Manufactures, as of 
old we have done, fli and comernning 
the Improvements that are daily made in all 
manner of Husbandry and Hortecu/ture, and 
in all Mechanick Arts and Manufaftures,ſeem- 
ing to emulate the felicicy of former Ages, not 
conſidering the great mutations chat are made 
in the World, as well in the various Occupa- 
tions and Exerciſes of men, as in things of 

higher Natures. 142 
There are ſeveral Objeftions may be raiſed 
againſt Improvement of Lands by Garden- 
Tillage : Some of which I will cake notice of 
in the enſuing Work, but others are ſo ſlight 
as not to deſerve mentioning. They all ſeem 
to procegd from the ſame principle, with wm 
| wao 


Vyj 


iy The:Prefete te the Reader; 
who-would nor) bave their Neighliauss breed: 
attel ar an; caſis rate, leſt chey fhngld Hine 
:theay from: cheits a8 a dear' rate 3 
and.chat would: nat: have::tha; Farmers -that 
live on; the dry. Lands, ſow. any. G/ever, ; St< 
Fon, or 'ſuch like, becauſe the Produtians of 
EEE __ res. 9am 
the greater price;-endeavouring 
"places to\theig-old: natural way.of xray uy 
xl way ea noother Gommadiey, ithan) 
what it: will pontaneouſfly; produces, deſpifing 
"Io and Ladairy onnine. them as Innovati 
ons. - Nevertheleſs I hops I may excuſe theſs 
perſons; being | our ' own : Countrymen, from: 
ſzeh ſhypid Ignorance, GO irte-their! 
Incereft which.chus byaſſech-cheir Judgments; 
and :puts' them fametunebxroche-chargs: of a 
Concgſi; CC IIIneD yy" wal 
Route jm 0 1 ob 71 
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he Gar Rs of } Pleaſure, ey the 
Solid Ornaments thereap. . 


. H E Excellncy of a Gaiden is berrer 

: tranifeſted by . Exxerience, which 
F is. che beſt Miſtreſs, thari indicared 
' by an imperfet Pen ; which can 
hever ſufficiemly convince the Reader of thoſe 


tranſcendent 'Pleafutes, rhat, the Owner of a 
nificetit Ornas 


enjoys : "Nor how 2 his / Bi nfes are (ftiated 


with the great, "ety of Objects | it yields to 


every 


—_ 


2 The Art of Gardening. Book I, 
every of them : Nor what an influence they 
have opon the'Paſſions of the Mind; reducing 
a diſcompoſed Fancy to amore ſedate Tem- 
per, by contemplating on thoſe Miracles of 
Nature Gardens afford; deemed: Miracles, be- 
cauſe their admired and ſtrange Forms and 
EfeCts proceed from acculrt Cauſes. 

The Original of Gardens was from a Divine 
Hand: And ley alſo long ſince delighted in 
by the wifeft of Kings, and, in rhe. principal c- 
ſteem ever lince by the beſt of Men : The 
Heathen dedicated them to Priapys the Son of 
Venus, and celebrated them as Objeds of Ad- 
miration and Delight, and left their immortal 
Names to Poſterity ; . as the. Gerdens of the He- 
ſperides, Adonis, Alcindus; &6. The memory of 
the latter being-yet freſh.in the Ile of .. Corfu, 
where: ina "moſt delicious: Scituation: it for- 


| merly. was ſuppoſed to be, as a late Traveller 
* M.Fran- * hath affirmed: F 
cis Ver- Tarquinthe proud; (a Roman King) thought 
non 5 2” no place moreworthy, than his Garden to. give 
rers to the ig Ci Iwo | jos | : 
Royal So- Audience ta an Ambaſſador ſent unco him : 
ciery, 8. And the Glory and: Pride of the Rimapy in 
324 - the time of their, Emperors, was.in_nothing 
| more ſeen than in.their Gardens, which for rhe 
infinite. delight. they took in .chem,. they-dedi- 
cated to. Venus their Gaddeſs of Pleaſure, and. 
gloried more, in, their Chaplers and Garlands 
of curious Greens and Flowers, than our, vain 
Contemporaries now do, in their richeſt party- 
coloured Habits, which he that reads what Pliny 
obſeryed of them will readily believe. pi 
- : 


Book 1, @The qrt of Gardening, 
The learned Dr. Brown in. his TtaRtof Gar- 
tands, rakes notice; that: the uſe of flowry 
Crowns and Garlands, is of io ſlender Anti- 
quity ; for beſides the old Greek and Romans; 
the <Agyptians madevſe'of chem ar their Feſti- 
val Compotations ! And that this pratice ex= 
tended asfar as Indis : For at the Feaft wich che 
Indian King, it is peculiarly obſerved by Pb:lo- 
fratus, that their Cuſtom was to wear Gar: 
. lanis, and come crowned with them to their 
TEE. En | bs 
"The uſe of them alſo was very frequetit and 
common; the ends chereof being many ; for 
they were Convivial, wherein they had reſpeCt 
unto Plants; preventitig' drunkenneſs, or diſ- 
the exhalations'from Wine. Feſtival, 

their ſolemn Feſtival' Garlands being made 
properly unto their Gods,and according contri: 
ved from Plants facred untoſuch Deities. Sacrifi- 
cial, whictiwere ſeleted under ſuch conſidera- 
rions. HonoraryCrowns wereTriumphal,Ovary, 
Civical, or Obſidional, and had little of Flo- 
wers it them, being made generally of Lau- 
fels, &c. Funtebrial Garlands, which hadlir- 
tie of beaury ih rfiem befides Roſes, white 
they made them of Myrte, Roſemity, &«c; 
under fmbolical Intimarions. '.But odr-florid 
and purely ornamental* Garlands, delightful 
tnto Sighr and Smell; riot framed” according 
ro my fea atid fytmbolical Confiderarions, 
are of more free eletioit; arid fo may be made 
fo excel thoſe of. the Ancients: We having 
Ehma, India, and a w—_ World to ſupply 0 
'Þ 5 E 
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beſides the great diſtinftion of Flowers un- 
known unto Antiquity; and the varieties here- 
ofariling from Art.and. Nature. , 
... The lralians, in ; the time of their ancient 
Glory;thought.no Palace nor Habicacion comy 
peat withour its. Garden, on which they, ſpa- 
red for no coſt.,: as, well in their forming them, 
as for the naturalizing ſeveral -exotic Plants 
they brought from . Afrjca, and other foreign 
places. which. Gardens.they have. from: Age 
to Age ſo improved, that it is now become it 
ſelf the Garden cf the World. - And as Archi- 
ref ure, that ſplendid Arr, hath ſpread it ſelf 
wh other Sciences, into theſe Northern Cli- 
mates, > hath the Art of Gardening been hand- 
£cd along with it, as though. the former were 
impcrfect . withour..the latter. The Glory of 
the French Palaces, ſo often repreſented to our 
Engliſh eyes in IPOS, are adorn'd with 
their beauteous Gardens before them; which 
wanting, they. would ſeem without! vfre or 
prandeur. 
Neicher is there a noble or pleaſant Seat in 
England, but hath its Gardens for Pleaſure and 
De!ight'; ſcarce an ingenuous Citizen that by 
his confinement to a Shop, being denied the 
privilege of having a real Garden, but hath 
his Boxes, Pots, -or- other receptacles for Flo- 
wers, Plants, &c. _ in iinitation of it. : What 
curious Repreſentations of Banquets of Fruits, 
Flawer- pots, Gardens,and ſuch like, are paint- 
ed to the Life, to pleaſe the eye, and fatiefie 
the fancy of ſuch, that eicher cannot Ts 
the 
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the feliciry of enjoying them in reality, or 

to ſupply the defect the Winter annually 

brings ? | 

So that we may without vanicy conclude, 
that a Garden of pleaſant Avenues, Walks, Fruits, 
Flowers, Grots, and other Branches ſpringing 
from it, well compoſed, is the only complear 
and permanent inanimate objett of delight 
the World affords, ever complying with our 
various and mutable Minds, feeding us, and 
ſopplying our Fancies wigh daily Novels. 

All curious pieces of Architetture, Limniag, 
Painting, or whatever: elſe that ſeem pleaſant 
to the eye or other ſenſes at firſt ſight or ap- 
prehenſion, at length become dull by too long . 
acquaintance with chem, Bur che pleaſures of 
a Garden are every day renewed With the ap- 
proaching Aurors. 


While with ſucceeding Flow'rs the year is crown'd, 

' Whoſe painted Leaves enamel all the ground ; 

Admire not them, but 2vith more grateful Eyes 

To Heaven look, and their great Maker prize. 

In a calm Night the Earth and Heaven aprec, 

There radiant Stars, here brighter Flow'rs we ſee. 
Gardens, as if immortal ner decay, 

And fading Flon”rs to freſher ftill give way. Rapinus. 


Such js irs pre-excellency, that there is ſcarce 

a Cottage in moſt of the Southern parts of Eng- 
land, but hath its proportionable Garden, fo 
great a delight do moſt of men rake in it ; that 
chey may nor on!y picaſe themſelves with the 
B 3 view 


Rapinvs. - 
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view of the Flowers; Herbs, and Trees, as 
they grow ; but furnifh themſelves and their 
Neighbors upon extraordinary occaſions ; as 
Nuptials, Feafts, and Funerals, with the pro-: 
per produtts of their Gardens. | 


Flowers in many things convenient are, 

Our Tables, and our Cupboards we prepare 
With them ; and better to diffuſe their ſcent, 
We place them in our Rooms for Ornament. 
By others into Garlands they are wrought ; 
And ſo for Off rings to the Altars brought. ' 
Sometimes to Princes Banquets they aſcend, 


And to their Tables fragrant Odours lend. 


It furniſhes our Kitchin and Tables with 
various Eſculents, as well fatisfying Nature, 
as pleaſing our Appetites ; it yieJds us various 
Spirits, Etſences, Perfumes, Waters, Unguents, 


- Conſerves, Preſerves, and many other neceſ- 


ſary, uſeful, and pleaſant dierical, and medi- 
cinal Curioſities, which the ſame Rapinus hath 
elegantly expreſſed in his Poems on the ſame 
SubjeCt, ang! at laſt concludes : 


1 ſhould too tedious be, of I ſhould ſing 

The mighty aids which Herbs and Flowers brin 
: To the Diſeaſes Men are ſubje# to: 

For theſe the Gods with Vertue did endue. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP. I. 


Of the Scituation and Soyls of a 
Garden, and their Improvement. 


—_ I 
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SECT. I. 


Of- the Scit uation, of a Garden. 


the Scituation of a Garden, it being (6 

abſolute a Concomitant ro your Habita- 

tion, that a Gardenremote or by itſelf, is nei- 

ther pleaſant nor uſeful. Therefore where- 

ever your Houſe is, near it muſt be your 

Garden. | | 

Bur in caſe'you have not yet laid che Fonn- 

' dation of your intended Reſidence ; then may 

yoli-confjder what Ground or Soyl is beft for 

- your Plantation and Partirre, withoue which 
you can never make the other compleat, 

Therefore as near as you can, let the Soyl 

be good, deep, and light, 'that Trees and Til- 

lage may proſper in it;'and then 'you need 

not- queſtion but Flowers will thrive there : 

| Lecichave the free and ppen Air tothe Eaf# 

+ MY ang 


I: may ſeemn needleſs ro ſay any thing of 


\ 
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and South, but the Seutb-Eaſt is to be prefer- 
red, and the North defended by tall Frees, 
which arg bercer than Hills, which give too 
great a refletiqn of Heat in the; Summer, and 
impede the Je Breezes that frequently come 
out from that Coaſt. If the whole Garden be 
at ſome diſtance. defended by: rall Trees, it 
will very much break che fierce Winds, apd 


ſerene Airs, that in the Winter and Spring 


uſually annoy the molt delicate Plants and 
Flowers, and wilt alfo yield a cooling, refreſh- 
jng, ſweet, and healchy Air and Shade, in the 
hotteſt Seaſons, 

If che Soyl be dry and warm, a plain Le- 
vel is beſt fora Gardn, but if ir be cold or 
moiſt, then declining or ſhelving towards the 
Sun, is the beſt potjtion ;-becaufe by Folfles, 
or by the Walks, only. the Water” naturally 
glides from ir. And in ſuch aGarden, Trees, 
Plants, and Flowers, will thrive exceedingly. 
— Theſe Rules are good where you ars'to 


, make your eleftion, what ſort of ground, and 


whe:e you deſign your Seat : I might haveal- 
ſo added, the ſprings af-Waterip or near your 


. Garden, are great agditions to. the Improve- 


ment, Beauty, and. (Glory of. it,, bur-rhar it's 
hoped few. will {eat theraſelves where that E- 
lemenr is wanting ; unleſs it bs for the.ſake of 
ſome plegſant (zrove,. Proſpect, or delicate 
Air, Woods and Water, beipg ewook.the beſt 
Qrnamengs of thg Sear, -which may be had. in 
moſt places, tngether with a good Air; þutil- 


dom Water ang a good Proſpe, - if 
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- If you are fixed or limited to a place or 
ſcicuation, that puts an end ro:EleRion, and 
then you are to conſider the Nature of the 
Soyl you are on, what ir is apt to: produce, 
how to becorretted and improved. | 


— — 
LD —— — 


SE CT. It. 


Of the different, and moſt natural Soyls for 
Gardens. | CE inns 


Ands are ufually- inclingble to Loam, 
Clay, Chalk, Marle, or Sand. 

A Loamy Land is uſually. free, *and' apt to 
Vegetation, warmandeafie to Till, the ſaddec 
the Colour the betrer; if-it be freefram Stories 
and Gravel, with a ſandy -mixture-and mel- 
low withal, iris eſteemed the; beſt-for Gar- 
dens, for the moſt ſorts of Fruits and:Flowers. 
-: There -is much - Land chariiis: mixed: with 
Clay in too great: a /proportion, which maketh 
ir ape to bind; and is cold and moiſt in the 
Winter ſcaſon,' retaining wet too mnch; and 
apt to chap in the Summer; it is-injurious te . 
moſt Fruits and Flowers, and: therefore hath 
moſt need of help of any other. | - 

; Chalky-Eand-is generally-very ſweet, and 
kind to many Plants that are not very tender, 
it: being cold in the Winter, and ſuffers not irs 
Flants ro-pur forth early ju the Spring ; it-is 

nat 
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not difficule to be corrected, -and- made more 
natural tothe choiceſt Fruits and Flowers. 

Marle is a very good. mixture.in. Land, ſo 

that ir. be nor in-too great a.quantity, it being 
much of the nature of Chalk, buc eaſier tobe. 
tilled and improved. * 

Sandy Land is very warm and free,” very 
apt for Vegetation, and amicable to moſt of 
our choiceſt Fruits and Flowers - but if the 
Sand predominate, it will require a conſtant 
ſupply of proper Soyls to > enrich i it. 


SE C T. I. 
» Ofe the Improvement of ſurh Soyls. 


Tere are many navceloof Land lying near 
Towns, 'Villages,:and Houſes, that are 


of that excelient mixrure of Loam, and other 
Earths, that they are capable to entercain moſt 
of chedelicateFruics, Blowers; and'ocher Cu. 
riolities, [thatracefirto be planted, or propaga- 
ted in your beſt Partirs, withouc any” other 
mixtureorcompaſicion, ' other than convenient 
. dangof Qxen, Cows, Sheep, Pullen, Pidgeons, 
and ſometimes old and-rotren Horſe-dung, ro 
preſerve it in its dues and wonted fercility ; ic 
being by continual weeding, andthe arrraQtion 
of che-Plants you furniſh ir wichal, apt co ſteri- 
lize. So-thar where' your ground is thus 'natu- 
_ fertile and prone tovegitate, you need take 
no 
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no other care than to appl 'y proper Soyls or 
Compoſitions, according asthe nature of your 
Plant requires, or tomaintain itinits full vigour. 
Claiy-Land being cold, moiſt, and tiff, is 
to be converted by labour, and mixtures of a 
contrary nature ; if you dig it ofren, the Sun, 
Rain, and Froſt will make it more friable and 
fertile: For take Clay, and lay iton any other 
Land, it will in time diſſolve, and unite in 
minute parts with it, that' you ſhall hardly 
diſcern it ; ſo alſo it will be much altered 
by culture on its own Baſjs, 'the wet being care- 
fully drawn from it by declining Canals for 
that purpoſe, Water being theonly thing that 
maintains its ſtubborn nature, if it reſt on-it. 
But to accelerate the operation, and make 
it ſpeedily more benign ; Sand is an excellent 
Ingredient, <ſpecially*that taken up in the 
bottoms of Rivers, or where haſty currents 
have left it at the foor of Hills, or Sea-ſand 
where it may be had. Any old Thatchor cor- 
rupted Vegetables,as Weeds, Fern, ec. buried in 
the Trenches as you dig it, drains the wet from 
it, and makes it more mellow. Bar above a- 
ny thing, Peat-afhes, Turf-aſhes, or any Aſhes 
proportionably, and well mixed, is rke high- . 
eſt Improvement, you can add to your cd, 
ſtiff, and moiſt Land. There are ſeveral o- 
| ther Additions that will improve it, as Rot- 
ten-wood, Saw-duſt, the bottoms of -Piles of 
Wood great and ſmall ; bur theſe being noe 
tobe had in any great quantity, will ſerve on- 
ly in theſe Beds, wherg you 'intend to plant 
| | your 
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your choiceſt. Flowers ; but | Chalk, Lime, 
Marle, and ſuch like, although they 1weeren 
It-at the firſt, yet in the end it unites with the 
Clay,and is ſoon converted into irsown nature. 
., Chalky-Land uſually yields a good rich ſur- 
_ face, therefore you muſt avoid planting too 
deep in it, and-where you can with conveni- 
ency, the ſinking your Walks, and with the 
ſame'matter to raiſe your Borders, is a very 
Improvement of this ſortof Land. . You 
may alſo deal with it, as with the Claiy-Land, 
though in a more moderate way, for Chalky- 
Land is naturally cold, and therefore requ'res 
warm Applications ; and is alſo ſad, and will 
the better bear with light Compoſts, which is 
the reaſon that Chalk is ſo great an improver 
of light, hot.and dry Grounds, eſpecially bar 
ving ſuffered a Calcination. | 
Lands ſeated on Marle, are uſually very 
rich, although cold and heavy ; you necednot 
doubt of the depth of it: for the turning it up, 
' and expoſing it to the Air, converts it into 
Earch; a mixture of light and warm 

yl exceedingly advantages it. | 
Sandy-Lands, or Land that hath a*compe- 
- gent mixture of Sand in ir, is the warmeſt and 
lighteſt of all, -and according to its fatneſs ; 
it is the moſt free and apt to produce the moſt 
of Vegetables you plant in it. Sandy-Lands are 
beſt improved by mixture of Chalk, Lime, 
Marle, the ſediments of -Ponds, .Lakes, or 
ſtanding Waters, and., need a more conſtant 
ſupply of ſuch Addirions than any other, ue: 
| Cs 
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leſs you have the command of ſome Spring or 
Stream of Water to irrigate ir, and prevent 
the Suns exhaling the moiſtureir ſoeaſily parts 
withal, for we may .conſtantly. obſerve in rai- 
ny-Summers, what vaſt produtts Sandy-Land 
will afford us, compared with the dry. The 
ſame you will find in. your Gardens, but the 
hot Dungs are here to be negleted, and the 
more cooling made uſe of, POW 

The beſt for light Sandy-land, is Cow-dung, 
being ccol and fart. 

Some Plants. delight in moiſt and boggy 
Lands, and wherethe Scituation of theGardes 
will not afford a Natural Bogg, an Artificial 
may be made, if you have the command of 
a Spring to feed it, or that you draw not wk- 


ter very deep to moiſten it often by hand ; ic * 


| may be made by digging a large Pic in fuch 
place you think moſt convenient, where if the 
Earch be not tenacious enough to detain the 
moiſture” required, you may line the bottom 
and {hides with Clay well teniper'd and rredden 
down,and fill it with Earth taken from a Bogg; 
1g which -being..duely watered _ by ſome ſnal} 
current led thereto, or by frequent irrigations, 
your curious Aquaticks may be propagated as 
well as in the Narural: | 

There are ſeveral other forts of Land, thac 
are known by ſeveral other Names, which I 
might here enumerate, but theſe being the ge- 
neral, and moſt Lands falling under ſome or 
one of theſe capaciies, I ſhall nor trouble you 
wich them here, breviry being my ſtudy, 


I4 


gited and bounded, by reaſon of the Scitua- 
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But if your Lands or Grounds within the 
precintt of your Gardes, be fotnewhat of a 
different nature or quality from theſe' before 
mentioned, yet may thoſe: general diretions; 
as concerning that Land' it is neareſt of Na- 
ture unto, ſerve for your Land. And if you 


Have any Trees, Plants, or Flowers, that de: 


tighe in Land different from the more general 
part of your Plantation, then'may you com= 
pound your Mould in fome place proper for 
{ſuch Plant ; direCtions for which you' will find 
diſperſed in this ſucceeding Traft, eſpecially 
when I come to treat of Eſtulents. 


| CEPEE n—_ - " 2 


CHAP. IL 


Of the Form of a Garden, and its 
Fencing and Encloſing. 
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SECT. I. 
. Of the Form of a Garden. 


S_ before. was obſerved concerning, the 
5  - Scituation, fo now may. it be as. ta 
the Form, that if ye are already li- 


jor 


_ _ - 
—_—— 


F. H.Van. Houe fe 
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"4 ted with variety of Fruit-Trees, and*the prig- | 
- Lipa > 
1, ere 
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fion of your Houſe, andthe contiguous patts 
about your intended Plantacion,.you muſt caft 


it into as good a Form.and Magel as you can } 


bur if you are atliberry, thenmay you make 
your EleQion of what Form 'pleaſerttyou beſt. 

The Ruand is very pleaſant, and ſome cu- 
rious Gardens there are of char Form in For- 
reign Parts.” The Was abour ſuch aGargen are 
very gcod for Fruit, rhe Winds being, tor fofe- 
vere againſt a,tound; 2s againſt a"ſtreighe Wall, 
The' Walk alſo that circundates that Gardeh is 
not unp!eafant, for that you tay walkas fong 
as you pleaſein it, always forwards without a+ 
ny ſhort turning; fome ſtreight Walks there 
may ,be, that tend from;the,Circumfererice tv 
the Centre,, "The ſeveral "Quadrants may be 
ſab-dividedand planted with Fruits ;. tte Bork 
ders of the round Walk, and the crofs Watks be- 
- ing ſufficient for Flowers and Plants of Beauty 
anc Delight. Ar the Centre of this Garden, 


' thay. be placed a Fountain, or in defetof wa- 


- rer.a Bang-erting Houſe, or Houſe'df Pley- 
ws... od me 

. A rude Draught of ſuch a Form is Herepre- 
© fented to, your View, the ourermoſt Walk” be- 
* ing adorned with CypreſsTrees, the innet 
© Parts of the Graſs.Plats with Firr-Trees, and 
he Quedrants within che leffer Circle,” ptdn- 


. 


pat Walks round and ftrei ht.bor 
Ttowers and delightful Stirubsand; 


Pig 
Encompaſſed wich a'Patlifade in'th 

of, your Garden, is a Fountain of Spring-wa- 
F | ter 
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ter always flowing, ſerving not only tarefreſh 
the Spirics of ſuch that delight in the ſight of 
it, bur is neceſfary.in dry and hot Seaſons, to 
preſerve your choiceſt Plants from Injury, 
. The Square is the moſt perfett and pleaſaric 
Form that you can lay your Garden into,where 
your Ground will afford it; every Walk that 
is in it being ſtreight, and every Plant and 
- Tree ſtanding in a direct Line, repreſents. ic 
to your Eye very. pleaſing, - Thedelight you 
take in walking 1a it, being much the more as 
You are leſs careful: For-when you walk in a 
Round or Circle, you are more ſubjet to 
treſpaſs on the Borders, without continual | 
Thoughts and Obſervation of your Ground. 
You may divide: the Plot . you intend. for 
your Gardens into three parts, by Walls or Pal- 
" lifades : The middle part may be ſub-divided 
into Gravel:walks, Graſs-plots, edged with 
Borders, planted with your moſt ſelett Plants, 
Shrubs, and Flowers. F-- 
© If your Partition-fencesonthe ſides beWalls, 
there may be raiſed the choiceſt Wall-fruits ; .- 
thoſe that require moſt hear, on the 1yoſt Sun-. | 
ny-fide; and Fruits that r quire bur licele, on 
the moſt ſhady, as Cherries and Plumbs' will 
thrive: where there is not much of: rhe Sun ; 
and Cutrrants flouriſh moſt where there is all - 
Shade ; under fuch Walls, that moſt pleaſant 
Fruit cheRasberry delights to grow, it being | 
a Fruit wherewith that Norchern Gold Territo- - 
Ty of Lapland abounds. ey "Lena. 


But 
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. But if yourPartition-fences be of Palliadzs, 
they. may be adorn'd wich perennical (Greens, 
nd other hardy Shrubs, and Flower-bearing 


recs. 


If . :The, other -two- /pazts, you may. convert 


the one. of them into an Orchard, the 0- 
ther intoa Kirchin-Garden, which will-be no 
ſmall Advantage or Ornament to your Seat; 
and middle Garden; of Pleaſure, is. S976] 

But if you are willigg- to celebrate fo fair 
a ſpot:of. Grqund, .as the whole Square; to the 
delights of Flora; then may. you divide it-in- 
to larger Squares, and Graſs-plots, leaving on- 
ly or rgers. on their confines for your variety 
+ The new mode.of Grayel-walks and Grafs: 
plots, is fit only for ſuch. Houſes or Palaces, 
thatare ſcituared near Cities, and great Towns, 


oenuginrhey are. now become-Preſidents for 


- many ſtately Country Reſidencies, where they 
have baniſh'd out of their Gardens Flowers, 
the Miracles of Nature, and the beſt Orna» 


Y ments that ever: were diſcovered to, make a 


Seat pleaſant. . But 'ris hoped chat this new, 
- uſeleſs, and unpleaſant Mode, will like many 
- Other Vanities grow out of Faſhion. | 
'  ADravghi of the SquareGardes I have here 
given you, which may be varied as every De- 
hgner pleaſeth ; each principal Walk is border- 
ed-with Flowers ; each principal Corner.with 
; Flower: pots, and the middles of .the greater 
- Squares wich Statues, , The farther end feti+ 
bed with a Pallifade, that the proſpe& of 5 
C (+ 


13 


adjacent Orchard -may not be loſt ; where 


RO 
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now-the Statues ſtand, if Waterbe to de 6b- 
tained, -Fountains would be placed with more 


delight. © 
| The mfinite variety of Forms that might be 


drawn and here repreſented to you, would 
but encreafe your Charge ; when perhaps e- 
very Builder may better pleaſe himſelf in the 
ſhape and contrivance 'of his Garden, than 
any other can do for him. 

But theſs few Rules are not amiſs to be ob- 
ſerved, viz. That you endeavour to make the 
principal Entrance into your Garde, out of 
the beſt Room in- your Houſe, or very near 
it, your Walks being places of Divertifement 
after a —_— repaſt, - The Aromatick'O- 
dors, they yield pleafant Refreftimencs after a 
groſs Diet; ſuch innocent Exerciſes bing g the 
beſt digeſtive to weak Stomachs. Let there 
be ſome other Door into your Garden; for 
Gardeners, Labourers,&c. Andlicryour prin- 
cipal Walk extend it ſelf as far as you can n 
tength, direcly from your Houſe, Adorned 
with the choiceſt Plants for Beauty andScent, 
and that there may be a Succeflion of rhem 
through the Year, not without Flower-plots, 
which .grace the beſt of Gardens. 

. If your Ground you intend for a Garden, - 
lye on the ſide of a Hill, your Walks may be 
made the one above the other, and be as Ter-- 
races the one tothe other ; the declining ſides 
ofthem, being either of Graſs alone, or plan- 
ted with-Fruit, 

If 
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If your Houſe ſtand on the ſide of a Hill, 
and you muſt make your Gerder either above 
it, or below it, then make your Garden below 
it, for it is much more ant to view a' Gar- 
den under the Eye, than above it, and tode- 
ſcend into a Garden, and aſcend into a Houſe, 
than on the contraey. 

As for all other Forms and Scituations of 
Ground above your Houſe, you muſt vary 
your Models according to the place. 


—_— —_— 


SECT. Il 
Of Fences and Incloſures to a Garden. 


X 7 Hen you have diſcoverd the beſtLand, 
and pleaſed your ſelf with the com- 

pleateſt Form you can imagine for your Gar- 
den ; yet without a good Fence, to preſerve 
it from ſeveral Evils that uſually annoy it, your 
labour is but loſt, Your Fences muſt be con- 
ſidered of accord ing'to the : place you refide 
in, and nature of the Soyl, and is either of 
Brick, or Stone, of Earth, Pale, Pallifade, or 
Quick-ſerts. | 
_ -Of all which the Brick-Wall is the beſt, :. of 
it being the warmeſt (except,Board) a 
dry and con-natural to Fra. ,” A 


Brick are plenty, it is not gear Fence, con- 
ſidering that their Form nageh accclerates the © 
even Joynts re- 
_ quire * 


raifing your Wall, and*t 
'C12 
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2. Of 


Stone= 
Walls. 


— 


quire but little Mortar. You may alſo make 


the Wall much thinner with Brick, than any. 


other Material, (Square Stone only excepred) 
becauſe you may make Niechesat a reaſonable 
Diſtance, or Square Pillaſters on both ſides or 


'only one fide, which will ſupport the Wall, al- - 


though very thin in the Intervals : This Wall 
needs no other coping than Bricks, ſer on 
edge lide-ways without any over-hanging or 
dripping, as hath been uſed. 

By which means of building them thin in 
the Interva!s, with Nieches or PFillaſters, at fit 
diſtances and ſlender copings, almoſt half the 
materials are faved in the building of them, 
and moſt of the workmanſhip. 

Theſe Walls are very kind to Fruits, under 
which they bear abundantly : The Nieches 
andPillaſters conduce very much tothe break- 
ing off the cold Winds, and ſhelter the Fruic 
from them. 

Nextunto the Brick, Stone-Walls are prefer- 
red, the ſquare hewn Stone out of the Quarry, 
eſpecially Sand or Free-ſtone is the beſt, the 
cold white Stone like unto Chalk, or Lime- 


ſtone is not fo good. The rough Heath-ſtone . 


or Burreis very dry and warm, but by its un- 
evenneſs is inconvenient to tack Trees againſt, 
unleſs you diſperſe here and there in the build- 
ing ſome ſmall ſquares of Timber, or Brick- 
bats, in the Joynts whereof Nails. will enter 
and rake, Flints are very cold and uneven 
FJoynted, and therefore the worſt of all Stone 
for a Garden Fznce. an 
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All Stone: Walls muſt be well coped, left 
wet inſinuates it ſelf. between the Stones, and 
decay it in a little time. A coping of Tyle is 
the beſt, if made to carry off the drip 3 or 4 
inches from the Wall. 


2T. 


In many places where Stone is dear, and 3.0f W-l!; 
Brick ſcarce, and Lime and Sand nor near, 9 £-r'%. 


Walls are often made by a Compoſt of Earth, 
and Straw tempered with ict. This Earth muſt 
be either of a clayiſh nature, or have a little 
mixture of = in it; it muſt be well wrought 
and mixed with long Dung or Straw, which 
ſerves to hold it together until it be throughly 
dry; and then according to the skill of the 
Workman, wrought up into a Wall, and co- 
vered with Thatch, being not able to bear a 
more weighty coping. | 
Theſe Walls well wrought, and well coped 
and preſerved dry, will laſt many years, and 
very warm. and kind to- Fruits, that is, to 
ſuch that are content ro be humble, theſe Walls 
being rarely built: high. | 
In the building theſe Walls, pieces of wood, 
or hooks of Iron ought to be placed in, at 
convenient. diſtances, itanding chree or four 
inches without the - Wall, to which Poles or 
Rai's are to. be faſtned, and to them your 
Fruit-trees, there being no racking Trees to 
the Wall itfelE E 
This way of Fencing is much uſed in ſome 
parts, and ſomewhat reſembles the French way 
ofmaking Walls for Fruit ; for what-ever they 
are made of they are plaſtered over,and hooks 
C 3 of 
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of Iron or Sheeps ſhank-bones placed in the 
building of the Wall, at ſome convenient di- 
ſtance to affix the Poles unto, as in the fmall 
French piece called the Planters Manual, adap- 
ted only for that Countrey, may be obſerved. 
Alfo Rapinus at large deſcribes the making of 
that Wall; and both of them preſcribe the 
plaiſtering of them, as well to deltroy the ver- 
min that would otherwiſe ſhelter themſelves 
in the rotten cavities of thoſe Mud-Walls, as to 
accelerate the maturation of your Fruits. 

So that here in Expland where other Mate- 
rials are ſcarce, and ſuch a ſtiff Loam in the 
place, theſe Mud-walls may prove beneficial, 
not only for ſecurity, warmth, and- privacy; 
but for the: advancement and melioration of 
your Fruits, more eſpecially if Lime be not 
wanting to make a Plaiſter to cover it after 
that French mode. 

It is not improbable that a mixture of Loam, 
Lime, Sand and Gravel, or ſmall Sand-ſtones, 
may by being raiſed between two Planks, and 
ſo by degrees to the height ofa Wall, and then 
well defended by a light coping, make a ve- 
ry good. and durable Fence and Shelter for 
your beſt Fruits. This ſeems to be the ſame” 
way that Pliny mentions. The Walls tobe made 
. in his time, which then had continued many 
Years, and not impaired, reſiſting all wea- 
thers ; he mentions Turrets and Sconces to 
have been made after' this manner, Lib.” 35. 
Chap, 14. 


| Good 
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.- Good Oaken Timber fawn into Pales make 4. Of 
a very good Fence, and not dear where that £4's: 


Timber is '\plenty::Nexr' unto Oak, Fir,- or 
Deal Boards will ferve ; but ſcarce any other 
Board wili endure the mutabiliry of 'the wea- 


- ther long. 


Theſe Boards ought to be well ſeaſon'd, elſe 
will they ſhrink and chap exceedingly, which 
will be inconvenient, as well by rendring your 
ſolitary Walks leſs private, as by admitting 
cold breezes to your tender Fruits ; but in 
caſe your Board do not meet in the dryeft and 
hocteft Seaſons, you may add a ſmall Barris 
to each Interval, fixt to each Rail by Nails 
berween the Boards, that the ſwelling and 
ſhrinking of the Board may not injure the 
Battin. | 

Theſe boarded Fences are the warmeſt for 
your tender Fruits, and maturates them be- 
yond any other;*bur being ſubjef to decay, 
are not repairable without damage to your 
Trees. 

I have already mentioned the moſt princi- 
pal, and beſt Fences for the ourſides of your 
Garden, for privacy, ſecurity, and advantage 
to your Fruits. Thereare yet other neceſſary 
Fences, for the cantoning or: dividing your 
Garden imo lefler parts for theſeveral uſes you 


- defign-them for, or for the ſecurity of ſome 


cular parts of your Garden, or Fraits, or 
Flowers, from the hands of every one that 
may otherwiſe have liberty or occaſion to 
walk there; yet not to impede or diminiſh 


e. Of Pals 
Fs h 
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the pleaſure in viewing thoſe objetts of Gr 
light thus defended. - 


Theſe open Fences are made of board. of a a- 


bout three or four:inches broad, ahd three of 
four foot long, either -nailed: ro, .or let th6+ 
row'two Rails, with heads cut either round; 
or like a Lance,. and painted white with Lin- 
ſeed Qyl, and white Lead, ewo or three 
ons over, ;to make them endure the wea- 
ther. - 

But the beſt material to make theſe. Palli- 
ſades withal is Iron, ſo framed as are the Iron 
Balconies in Londen ; fave only that theſe ap- 
pear above the Rails with ſquare painted heads 
which ſeem moſt beautiful ; by reaſan- that 
Flowers and other delightfom Plantsappear ſo 
plain through them. This Fence i is allo pet 
manent and needs no repair. 

In imication wherecf, there is newly made 
in ſome few Gardens a Pallifade of Boards,. of 
about three or four inches broad ; which-as 
before were ſet flat-wiſe, each place in- the 


Pallifade, is now ſer edge- wiſe, the upper Rail 


running through each:Pale, and the foot cu: 
with an Ox Mouth, and ſer on an Arras Rail, 
either near the zround, or reſting on a ground- 
pinning of Brick. The head of each Pale is 
about three or. four inches above the upper 
Rail, divided into two parts, the middle va- 
cancy being abour one third part of the whole 
breadth,the two extream parts for about four 
or five inches, being cut with ſquare pyrami- 
dical points, do very much reſemble no 

made 
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made 'of -Icon. * As'' you o_ againſt them. | 

E they appear:open, and every thing very 'con- 

a ſpicucgs-rhrough them like the Iron; bur as 

t | you view them obliquelythey appear fall, on- 

+ | ly cheir ſharp heads more open and+nort un- 

; BF pleaſant. ePalliſades, although they re- 

- Þ quire ſomewhat more Timber and Workman-' 

e | ſhip than che ordinary ſorc,: yerare by far the” 

- BE more compleat:and beautiful; every. motion of 

F your Body from its: place; begerting: a-variety 

» | in.the-objeftno! wn 8 bh bop batoig 20 

a Theſe opers Fences are much more pleaſant 

- and uſeful in your Partirsand inward Gardens, 

s than. cloſe; Walls; for: theſe prevent not your 

' view of - the whole, :nor | hinder the''free Air 

D from your Plants, which .is:'.as” neceffary in 

- ſome degree: as warmth, which” ought to bg 
obtainedfrom Shelters and Fencesar a diftance; 

- not by too great a reverberarior of heat, and' 

f ſtifling in. the Summer - for: want of Air, ei- 

$ ther of which proves fatal to maſt Flowers. 

: Gard:ns are oftentimes ſecur'd by quick Fen- 6. Of 

| | ces, whereof the moſt eaſie to propagate is Wick 

that of the white Thorn, which being well 

F planted in double, treble, or more Cheſts or 
Rows of Plants, and kept weeded and defend- 

ed for three or four years, will thrive very 

X well in moſt ſorts of Land ; and being kepr 
clipp'd, ſheer'd, or cut with a ſharp hook, 
will grow fo thick that a Bird cannot find its 
way through, and from the ground to fix 
it ſeven foot high, it will prove a very great 
ſecurity againſt bad Weather, evil Neighbors, 

_ and 
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and Cattle ; but is a ſhelter for Snails, and o- 
- ther Vermin, that will conſtantly annoy your 
beſt Plants, and are not therefore to be plant- 
ed near your Party, wherein you plant your 
beſt Flowers. 

A Quick Hedge of Holly is the moſt beau- 
tiful, and moſtcompadct of any ;but the tediouf: 
neſs of its growth is enough to diſcourage any 
man from ies propagation, its Seed 
_ ewo years before they appear above 

he ground, and its Plants long before they 
er you know of their like or diſlike of the 

Pyracentha planted for ai Fence, proves, ve- 
17: Trong by by reaſon of its ſharp Thorns, 'and 

bborn Branches. | Sweer-bryar alſo is very 
=o and makes: a fragrant Fence; but the 
| hite-thorn will not give way to cicher of 
them, being eaſily propegated, moſt ' tonfile 
of any, gy = brey of a delicate colour, and 


wy appearing in the Spring. 
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ance, or elſe alone- retired from the cares of 
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CHAP. 1II. 
Of the Walks, Arbors, and Places 
of Repoſe, in Gardens. 
[| T is not the leaſt part of the 


of 
a Garden, to' walk and felf 
either with your Friends or Acquaint- 


the World, or apart from Company that 
ſometimes may prove burthenſom to you, and 
when your own Laſſitude, or the Heat, Rain, 
or ſcorching beams of 'the Sun, render the o- 
pen Walks unpleaſant, to repoſe your ſelf un- 
der ſome pleaſant Tree, or in fome Covert 
or Shade, until you are willing to try the Air 
again, 


——. 
_ 


SECT. |. 
Of Walks, and Meterials for them. 


convenient to have Walks and Places of Re- 
poſe m your Gerdevy. As for Walks, the beſt 


| for 


T 7 Herefore to accommodate you for all 1. S:one- 
Seaſons wet or dry, hot of cold, it is #**- 
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for the Winter and wet Seaſons are thoſe pa-. 
ved with Stone, about the breadth of five foog, 
in the midſt of a Gravel-walk, of abour five 
or ſix foot Gravel on each ſide the Stone, or 
of Graſs, which you pleaſe, :for on theſe flat 
Stones may you walk ſecurely under-foot in 
all Fenthots, withour prejudice to your felfgr 
Us. 14 

2; 7/4vel Next unto the paved Stone are. the Gravel- 

Mais. walks to be preferred, which if made with a 
fine .skreened'red Gravel, doi very much a- 
dorn your Garden ; and being laid round,. and 
kept rolled with aStone-roler, caſt off the Wa- 
ter, and are yery. uſeful in moiſt Weather to. 
walk pct 3m ge 4 HR & 

; The Gravel-walks arg. beſt under your. Fruit» 
walks, becauſe the. beatns or rays of the Sun re- 
flet from them againſt the Walls, much bets» 
rer than from Graſs, and very much advan- 
tage your Fruic. - | | 

The great. inconyeniences theſe Walks are 
ſubject unto, are Weeds and Moiſture : To 
prevent the Weeds, you muſt be ſure to re- 
move all manner of earchclean from the place 
before you bring in your Gravel ; and in caſe 
the Earth be not ſtiffenough of it ſelf,ir would 
not be amiſs to ſupport the ſides with two or 
three: courſes. of Brick, or at leaſt a Brick ſer 
on end edge by edge, to prevent the falling in, 
or mixture of-the {aid Earth with your Gra- 
vel ; yet ſo that the upper part of your Brick 

- may be an inch: beneath the ſurface of your 
Walk, chat it may not be diſcerned, If your 
Ground 
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Ground be good and apt to run to Weeds, 
ſeven or eight inches deep ought your Grayel 
to lie, leſt the Weeds find their way cough: 
you ought alſo to cleanſe the Ground under, 
from the . Roots of. Graſs, Weeds, as Net- 
tles, Docks, &c..- leaſt they find their ay 
chrough che Gravel. You mayfill your” Walk 
with ordinary coarſe unskreened Grayel five 
or ſix inches, and after that is levelled, then 
lay 'on your laſt Courſe of fine Gravel, an 
roll it well : if your upper Courſe of Grave 
be rwo or three inches thick, and at a 
time your "Walk grow diſcoloured or moſſy, 
yotz may ftirit with a Spade as'far as the fine 
Gravel lyes, andfinely rake it, then roll it a- 
gain, and it will appear tobe as freſh as at the 
- Tow GT | 


The other inconvenience theſe Walks are 
ſubjet unto is Moiſture, eſpecially' after a 
Froſt, which very'much looſens the Gravel, 
and long ſoaking Rains make'it apt to ſtick to 
your Feer : For the beſt red Gravel hath a 
mixture of Clay or Loam in it, which makes 
it in dry weather bind the better ; to prevent 


' which, ſeveral Expedients are lately made uſe: 


of : Some do grind or beat ſmall the ſhels of 
Fiſh gathered on the Sea-ſhore, and therewith 
add a thin coat on the Gravel, which by con- 
ſtant rolling incorporates with it, and is not 
apt to adhere to your Shooes, as is the Gravel 
it ſelf, Others that live near to Brick-kilns, 
make uſe of the refuſe parts of Bricks that are 
nnder burnt, which will cafily pulyerize, and 


lay 
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lay that on the Gravel-Walks, which prevents 
the fame inconvenience, and adds much to 
the beauty of your Walk, and is eafily renew: 
ed as there is occaſion. 
the edge of your Gravel-Walks,you may 
lay on each ſide a narrow Walk of Turf for 
your uſe in hot - weather ; or when you are 
willing to fayour your Feet or your Gravel, | 
which being kept out ſtrait onthe edges, beau- 
tifies yout Gravel, | 
But if you will have your Walk only Gra- 
vel, chen will it be neceſſary to edge it with 
Brick three or four inches above the ſurface 
to prevent Earth or Rubbiſh from intermix+ 
ing with ic ; Bricks ſet on one end fide by ſide, 
is the ſcureſt and moſt laſting way for this 


alks ofGraſsare very pleaſant, and much 

to be preferred in che Summer to any. of the 
'other, being cold and eaſie to the Feet. 'They 
are gither made by laying them with Turf, or 
by raking them fine, and ſowing them with 
y-duft or Seed ( which may be had at the 
bottom of a Hay-mow or Rick) and well rol- 
led and weeded from all groſs Weeds, will 
ſoon become a fine Graſs-walk; if theſe Walks 
alſo be laid a little rounding, they will caſt off 
the water the better, and be more commodi- 
ous for your uſe than if flat. | 
A Water-table on each ſide, of twoor three 
inches deep, cut every year anew, not only 
_ receives the waſte water, but preſerves the 
Graſs or Weeds from mixing with your _ 

| ers 
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ders, and preſents your Walk much more 
pleat to Tolle O99, than if it were ocher- 


To deſtroy Weeds in the Gravel-walks, of 
paved Walks, where you cannot convenient- 
ly eradicate them, you muſt water ic with 
very ſale Water, or with the Liquor they 
have at the Salrers, which they call Birrern, 
which abſolutely deftroys Vegetation, 
where it is caſt in an indifferent good quan- 
tity. 

Tt is none of the leaſt obleAations a Garden 4. Of 
affords, to have Terrace-walks, on which you _— "gh 
have the benefic of the Air, and profpett on **** 
your Gargen, Theſe in- fo Ages (and now 
alſo ir) more hot Countries ) were much cele- 
brated, the Hortipenſiles or dexvnr rabvm 
were after chis fniahner made aboye the ordi- 
nary level, for the advantage of the Air, and 
pleafure of the Eye, and ſoniewhat to add to 
the nificence of the Place, being very 
beautiful as well as commodious. 

They are uſually made where much Earth 
= or Rubbiſh isto ſpare, which would coſt time 
1 © and labour te remove ; and here is diſpoſed 
s | ofto advantage, with the only expence of a 
f 8 Wall on the out-ſide to ſupport it ; or if you 
-- 8 pleaſe on. both; but the inner-fide to your 
Garden may be made declining, and cloathed 
with Turf. The Wall on the our-ſide ſur- 
mounting the Top of the Walk about three 
foot, and on the Edge towards your Garden 
may be ſet a Rail, or Rail and Balliſters, *< 
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Pallifade, or a quick tonſile Hedge of about 
the ſame hols the Wall FE that. neicher 
= prevent the Air, nor impede your Pro» 


] 

: <T ' ' 
- In forme Gardens where water igat your com. | 
mand, the ſinking of an Aquzdutt, or Piſcary, I | 
will afford you Materials for. your Terrace- I , 
walk ; boch of which are beſt and moſt pro- Il 
per to. be.made ar the arthelt diltano-Fac. 
your Houle. .... 7 Pak of 2 tas 4 
| 

| 

{ 

| 

{ 

{ 
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SECT. It, 
i» Of Arbors and Platei of Repoſe. 


and in. all ſeaſons, either in reſpet of 
the great variety of weather,or your own dif- 
poſition or, indiſpoſition, .it will be vety _ne- 
ceſlary to accommodate it with places of Shade, 
to skreen you from the ſcorching Sun-beams, 
andpies.to preſerve you from the Rain, and 

xes.to ſeclude you from the too cold Btee-* 
2es : That although you are not willing to'eX- 
poſe. your ſelf too much. in the intemperate 
Air, or your preſent inability or unaptneſs for 
a Walk be ſuch, that you cannot with deligtit 


'P ©. make your Garden pleaſant at all times, 


AT. 
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enjoy it, yer-that you may not loſe thoſe ex- 
. ollerating Pleaſures your Garden molt times af 


4 
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; For cool Receſſss in the hotteſt ; times, it 1. Of 4* 
hath been uſual 'to'ereft or frame Arbors with #7 
Poles or Rods, and plant chem about with ſha- 
dy Trees, which are an Ornamene to ſome 
Gardens; but to be rejefted, 1. Becauſe they 
require much” repair, and care to- preſerve 
them; for in your” Garden of Pleaſure you 
ought to be frugal of coft and ; teſt yout 
ights become occaſions of Prodigality, and 
your Recreations burthenſome to you:' 2: Be- 
cauſe the Seats are apt to be moiſt and foul, it 
being apt to impair your health to fit on a cold 
Seat, Salubrity being one of the advantages 
expetted from a' Garden. 3. Afﬀer a ſhower 
in: the Summer, is the pleaſanteſt time ro re« 
create your Senſesamongſt your odorousPlants, 
and then this- place of receſs is wholly uſeleſs, 
the dripping continuing long after the ſhower, 
4.' The uſualcdot breezes thar you will ſenſi- 
bly feel in th6ſe- Arbors to your prejudice, ba- 
goals the conveniences you can expett fron 
But if the Weather and time of the day in- 
vite you ro'/fitin'the Air without inconveni- 
ence, a Seat under the ſhade of ſome Plata- 


mus, Lin-Tree, or the like, is much more plea- 
_ than to be Hood-winked in an Ar- 


. You may have-a Seat madeof thiti and light-:. &f 
Materials, and painted with a white colour Sear. 
in Oyl,: or as beft pleaſes 'your fancy; which - ©- 
may be moveable with a Titcle help, and pla-. 
ced ſometimes in _— and ſomertmes-in- 

ang= 
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ſure« houſe er. 
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another, as the weather happens. This Seat 
may be miadeclofe behind; ad covered, that! 


beihng.ſer with'the back to the: Wind, will het 
both warm-and dry. - : - 

\ Inthe Nieches of your Wall may you place: 
Seats covered: over, that 'yot : may reſt your; 
ſelf in-at yout pleaſure.:' Ar the ends of your: 
Walks are the:moſt proper places for ſich. 
Seats, 'that- whilſt'you fr in in either of them, 
you have:the view of your Garden: -/! /--7 

The beſt Form-for th:ſe Seacs:is round, -the: 
one ſemicircle within'the Wall;the other with-' 
out with a Cupulo, cheoutward partto-be ſup- 
ported by three or four, or more colunins of 
'Cimber* or: Stone, the other part [reſting on. 
the Wall,rhe top covered with:Lead; Slate or, 
Shingle, with-its Yue Corniſh wore) that oben, 
thar'is off ffom the” Wall. :: 

- Or you 'may: 'make- thein of al - ſqqaro. 
Form; about two Foot: inthe of the 
Wall; and -as much : withour; covered a+ the. 
round, but caſting the drip fide-ways or back- 


' ward... . ok 1363% 


| Having ſeveral of theſe Seats: "Serih, to each- 
Coaſt, be -rhe'Wind'or» Sun-either: way,- you: 


' have a'place to'defend:your ſelf from\'it. 


:You may alfo cover your Benches. or Stools 
with Mat, and lay the Floors with Board, 


-- which wil-much} conduce to ny own eaſe 
++:-and health; 


Arbors,/Benches;and Seats are very nevelfs | 
ry, being preſent expedients for them thac are: 
Rugs but that-which' crowns the Rong 
of. 


Book4 The:Art; of Gardening. 
of Gordon 1$ wy 2g: repoſe; where nei- 
F2 Det ak com pe args 
9, T9] W; iS1T3Y -| 
Edihies; y@ally, ior, a:Plea- 
Hs: MPBapquertng-hoyſeimeay be made 
{ome remote Angle of. your! Garden: For 
the more 19ma'e; i nu From; your Houſe, the 
more private will you be from-the: frequent 
diſturbances of; your Family! on Acquaintence, 
and being made.atablAng/e; .part wirhin your 
Gardens, Und part: without, you will haveibe 
priveledges and advantages of Ainang View, 
aich owarie you: will want, and: which 
i maaght org pkaſopr thaÞ0 bewith- 
MUD; 15 Fj ( 
*Bt « Kip Walon pd Doors, ahacen: archer 
raſps2.ing every i/Goafyi may be glized- wich 


the: be and. t: Gab, (repre- 
teggeverQbzecke) it th&:mors. fpleadid, 
"with 5kreens of and -prilaced Sarcaner, 


19;PESVEng; if Ss, os and:(urers of ;thin 
:\Wainſcot! Þ.the night,” onhere fram-Gilturbing 
'youle ſoluagy Repgiei-r ; 1341.81 | 

 AlGq:ypu:may-reapabe pleaſure 
-tage ;the Air from, |cicher , Coaſty 
ing that ſide of your ſmall Edfice, /frem 
-whence you would receive it, excluding on 
the other ſide that which might otherwiſe an- 
noy you. 

In the other corner of your Garden, or ſome 4. of Re- 
oppoſite-place to ſuch Pleaſure-houſes, may poſiories 


you|greft another of the fame Form to anſwer for-tender 


Rt as to your” yiew, which may ſerve as Re # "05a 


5. Of 


Morne. 


nient diftance from your Hoiſe, on 


" /mnaſt 
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to preſerve your tender Plants-in; during *t 
extremity: of the Wintes}' and 's-uſually'teriivd 
a Green-bouſe, becauſe ſeveral Winter-Greens 
aretherein preſerved;' that will n6tendute the 
ſeverity of that Seafors 3 in''it alſo *ray- you 
diſpoſe on ſhelves your dry Roots of: Floweri 
and Seeds; vntil the timeofthe year mind you 
of interring them. © '' &Y; SIO: 
On theſe ſmall Edifices/ may you ho 
what coſt you can afford, and-make them (ts 
they deſerve to be) the principal Ornaments 
ofyour Ville. "BUNIBVE NG C93 TT 
Tt is not unuſual''to raiſe a Mount with the 
waſte Earth or Rubbiſh, you may otherwiſe 
happen to be troubled withal, at ſom&conve- 
as 
on your Terrace-walks, you have the advati- 
tage _ and p Fortes 
ou may | a Pleaſure Or Banquiting-bouſe, 
2 ſuch like ce of Repoſe.' - *- - on 
_ The famous of this kind, is that near 
Marlborough, whether firſt raiſed by Art or 
Nature isnot yet determined, however ithath 
moſt: t and eaſe aſcevt, aud from the 
you have a yood Air, and a 


CHAP. 
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CHAP.-IV. 
Q Springs, Rivers, Fountains, Wa- 


'E'S 0-6 U-@ a. = 


«fl - ter-morks,. and Grotto's, neceſſary 
> for a Garden. © 

- | IT isncttobedenied,cthara kind andfivit- 
ſe F ful Soil may produce all forts of Plants 
B- proper - for a Garden of Pleaſure, Uſe, or 
3 Adva ./which may render ſuch a Place 
[- delightful; yer cannot.ſuch a Garden ever be 
n | fad to be complete, nor in its full ſplendour 
> | and beauty, without this Element of Water. 


Wherefore: Rapin»:advifeth chus. 


You then 'whbo would your Villa's Grace augment, 
And on its Honour always are intent : 

- Jo who 31p/oy your 1ime t0:cultitvate | 

Pour Gardens;iiand. ro make'their Glory great, 

| Among your Groves: and Flowers let Water flow ; 
Water. s the Soul of Groves and Flowers $00, 


| Beſides the particular uſes yotymay put itto 
13; wotering 'your ſeveral Gardens,- it is 'very 


.;Pleafanc to have your Piſcaries, Riyulers, Foun- 
- fails, &e.:about your Ville. © 
Un 4 man? £560, *< , ' 
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= UP bu FY »y 
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rh at : 
$7 6 PF, | 


The'arcof!Garviag? © Poole fi 
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VSEGR MO... 
of SPrimwhy omit 


Mw plat Sag vidans (Oakdens 
there are, that AED eur {czuate 
bh fot Airand Proſp pet, thatar Em ves dry, 
which defect oy be ſupplied from Geings © of 

Warter -rifing ' at ſorhe idiftante; and-zmiy 

conveyed by: Pipes tofach places inyour Y 

te, or/GardenagVou: 

of Pipe! ... In places wheze: Wood 6 plbney; phe Elin 
wat 4 themoſt proper mitetialrmomake Pipes'with- 
| al, for,' the,,conveyance of water from "the | 
Spring to yaur Garden; not'bemg, ſubject tobe” 
torn by Froſt;/'as oro the: leadEn:or earthen 
Pipes, either of which you muſt beſure to lay 

. deep enough'below: the: ſurface of che Earth, 

that the Froſt.may. not reach-them..: 
* Leaden tipeswrehemeſt convenient where 
water is to beraiſed ro-an 

being not apt to:grow' leaky; nor to" 
but you muſt be fure«to lay them'debp:in Clay 

as you can ; but not in any mixture of Li 
or ſuch like;4eft ir 'decayrhe. Metal: alſo _ow 
muft. have a Turi-cock'at the loweſt 
your Lipe, where" nniuſt bed paſſage, Air 
of it you” may ler the waterar/the: beginning 
ng. Froſt, to Ras 7 che Pi pes from break- 


Ear: 


&4 *1! 


> _.uqcucnc_ c_maaoc aan = 


Book T., The Art of Gardening, 
then Pipes may be-made of abo three 


font, \ength, and mage to fit the, one into 


he other ;. and 2s. they are laid deep in a 
(oft Bed of Earch, Clay, or Sand, the joynts 
maybe cloſed with a cement of Quick-lime, 
Linſeed-oyl, and. Corten-waol, and” bound a- 
bour the joynt with a piece of Leather, and a 
turn or two of Pack-thread z But theſe Pipe 
are not for forcing the water to any heighr, 
being apt_to_ break, but are very necellary, 
cheap and ſweet for the conveyance of any 
"_ without force,. tothe .place you de- 
Ice. | 
Sometimes it happens that. Springs lye con- 
cealed in the Earth, which may, if diſcover- 
ed, pravye'very uſeful in your. Ville, and plea- 
fant in 'your Garden, which ro diſcover, ob- 


ſerve the Precepts of Rapinus : | 


Where ſmall detlining Hillocks you percerve, 
Or any Soyl where Flags and Ruſbes live, © 
Where the fat ground a ſuing moiſture yields, 


If Weeds and prickly Sedge 0 erſpread the Fields; 


There bidder Springs with confidence expetF, 
For ſedgy pl aces will-to Springs dirett. 


Alſo ſeveral Rufſticks there are, that can 
dire” you to the neareſt Spring, being ac- 
quainted . with the nature of ghe Soil and 
Place. | 
. _ Theſe if: they. lie above or level with. your 
Garden, ray be brought by Pipes into'it 3- bur 
if they. happen to lie below ir, then muſt' you 

os ore} 
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Rapinus. 
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(et Cifterns or Receptacles above your 
prings, that they may command your Garden, 
and raiſe the water into them by Machins 
made far that purpoſe, moved by men, horſes, 

or the wind ; which when full, may ſerve to. 
ſupply your Garden for a certain time, and 

mh expired, the ſaid Ciſterns may be again 

filled by the former means. 


> NE INE DTT] 6 Pri 240 0. = 


SECT. II. 
Of Rivers, 


A bo ſmall Cryſtalline Springs brought 
in Pipes rhay be ſufficient toirrigate your 
Groves and Plants, and ſupply your Grotts 
and 'Fountains, and add very much to the 
Splendor of your Garden ; yer, 


wm If my Advice you take, 

In the low Places of your Garden make, 
Beſides the other Springs, large Trenches tos, 
To which from every part the ſtreams may flow. 
For little Brooks aud Springs are not jo goog, 
Nor pleaſe ſo much as a more noble Flt. 


A fair Stream or Current flowing through or 
near your Gardez,adds much to the Glory and 
Pleafure..of it: On the Banks of it may you 

lant ſeveral aquatick Exoticks, and have your 
cats or Places of Repoſe under their Um- 
brage, 


Book 1. The Art of Gardening, 
brage, and there fatiarte your ſelf with the? 
view of the Curling Streams, and its himble” 
Inhabitants. Theſe gliding Streams'reftipe- 
rate the-Air in a Summer Evening, and render 
cheir Banks ſo pleaſant, that they becotre re- 
ſiſtlefs Charms to your Senſes, by the mur- 
muring Noiſe, the Undulation of the Water, 
the verdant Banks and go gr nm 1 
ſporting Fiſh confin'd within yoge own 

mits, the beautifut Swans, and by 'the”ples- 


fant Notes of ſinging Birds, that ve tn 
Groves, on the of ſuch rwul, eye mn 
| Where ſuch a Stream or Riyulet' cannettia? 
turally' glide't your Garden, but near 


unto it, it's probable that part of it may be 
raiſed 'by ſome "Machine, at fome diftahce 
from your Garden, and by an Aquzdud con- 
veyed through it,which will be more commo- 
dious(the charge only excepted inthe bring- 
ing it thither) than the natural Current. + r. 
Becauſe natural Currents are ufually 'in the 
loweſt grounds, which are not ſo proper'for 
a Garden, as a declining or ground above the 
level of the adjacent . 2: For thatan 
Artificial Current is nor ſubjet+ ro thoſe Ex- 
travagancies, that. the natural uſually are, by 
over Howingafternaly Rains. 3. Thoſe Wa. 
ters that are brought by Art, are eaſily carri- 
ed off again, and may be condutted- toſeve- 
ral parts of your Garden, *n the Edpes-of your 
declining Walks, whether they decline little 
or much; if but little, then may Canals be 
made in ch natural Earth, wichoue any dan- 

ger 


A FRG DONG? We Gerdrny 


ne fide the $- paſs,” 
but down a bonk of bu 


quezdudts to; be payed 
e.QD Kick, left is Ve 


= Ws ety 
Wi e Water-falls will ap- 
PSAT.NeryoBlcaſant, if made-broad at che ed, 


oo 5965 mg Poet, iells You, 
Me ewld nels klerve Te our Efeem, 


from an even Bed if,us'd the Stream, 
100 down 4 poliſh:J Rock, and as it flows,” | 
:c Hoke Lahwnen inthe Hin expanded ſhows. 


Pra. Wane AEY b . ” bs 
oy pots rs. brought in by Art, may better 
agg by made,and Fiſh 

_— in = a , preſerved; than in the na- 
tural, where Ny ear rk uſual] y unſtock your 
Pifcaries ;- therefore if you can, chuſe rather 
to-bring/a, fair Current of Water through your 
Garden,:above.che leveliof che main River ; if 
4t:;cgannot he. Hgne pk an, ornary Aquzdud, 
- yet; [may zit.by..an laced in "the River, 
-Whers: che. ons _ of.; the. Watgr ſhall con- 
ſtantly 
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wy fe HJ 
Oo Fountains. 
JO3 oO 2 I 
Oinibont afe prici6ipal Oftideſnibya A VOar 


oats Fin s Ago Jous Garden jn 
1 we 


{have'chem Hen ture fe pi EO! 
| de of Srone 


ee fo int MW ior and: of. divers ar 
forms, . ſome flat i in the bottom;” others Toutd 
like a Baſon, | 
Into ſome the Water's caſt by Pipes os 
the Hides, out of 'the Mourhs of veral. Fi 7 
$ repreſenting. rogons or our. of. the 
Pipes of. Earr'of Stofie Randi hg on the brim 
f the goa? of the Wike is caſt from 
fo ome Figure or Statue ereRted in che middle o a 
t 
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On Hao ce] or from erps © NORTE: 


in the TW! 
1\Thers mult allo be walſt Pipes 
to convey away the Water. pes of Caves 
tains; Which muſt be fo pon; that at your 
pleaſare,you may drain your. Fountains, and 
cleanſe s ave; and muſt be of capacity to car- 
all the Warer as.it comes, leſt it annoy 


your. Garden, for the greater quantity of Was 


ter you have, the more pleaſant will ir ap- 


Pear. 


Plenty in Founrains NG a ſhows, 
cpa Tony Rn abundance 644th 


Ted from 
| ; ofthe Houſe, cipro, 5 
Ciftern. made for that purges in your Gardes 
which may reſemble. a wn; of. make 9 


tha ie 1n your Gar Alks 
t may be gain Pe doch og 
vf your Gerdey, or Kio, hem il, © 8 
Rojinus ditetts, ... 


But-if the place you live in, be ſo dry 


That nei ings nor Rivers "#6 are nigh ; -. 
bor whe es tance fr 078 | Jour Garden wah 
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Of ſeveral ſorts of WO 


—_—_— ———e OT Po meaecry lrg ewe , awe” OO 


FOUNTAINS. 


I. \ HE" Ball raiſed by «'S out of Water. 
Il. The Water repreſenting 6 candle 
X. Glaſs, qr the other. - 
A' Dragon or ſuc Water ou 
of its Mouth, g Carers Fly qo es 
— IV. A Crown caſting Wacee - ys "ſow 
* Pipes as it runs 
© 'V. AStatze of 6 Woman, that'ar the 5 
of a private/Cock, ſhall caſt Waterins of þ Fd 
s into Fators Faces. 
| L. The & with Leaves, Acorns, and 
yen dropping, and ſeveral ſmall Spours round 
” the top 
;-- VH. TheCifern into which the Water flaws 
9F Pipe A. the Air vſſucth ont at the Pipes Þ bib. 
* rhe ends whereof make the Muſical ſounds in the 
Trough of Water at G.whieh'is ſupplied with Wa- 
' ter, by the Pipe D. which intim dreins the Gi- 


fern, 
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from FE. into the common Drein. 


— 


Theſe Waters are to be preferr'd for Ti If 
rigation of your Plants to any other, and in 
caſe you makeyour' Fay and Cement 


the + Jonoe of wy ne with Pori Fan i in 
1, 
ie 
—_ | 
IA ATE LT 1 CYST 
Sc HF wu PY F + pcs 4 # C 
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Of Water: mantre: un” T* 1 

Pics ne al. 'Couries that '"n 


ROE > 


poſed, fas the, lead 
the one: place of. your paint Fire om 


after it is encred. into. its limits, there we _ 


veral ways of ordering it, where it is. eithe 


' Naturally or. Artificially V rhe 
levelof a Garden, gn Shore 2,8 


E - 4 LT 
-.. The.docile Serawmss wilh hee 1 pat boy F 
A thouſand different Cour 7 whey ll The 


[Therefore . the Water, muſt a convey id þ 
ks ſome - Ciſtera, or Conduit; ſtanding :a- 


. bove your' Garden, at ſome. diſtance b Pipes, 


or elſe.ic muſt, by . ſame Artifice..be raiſed into! 


aCiſtern of over ſome: Lodge or Groz.in 
| your 


Cr Gann. kd 


fern, which waſt Water precipitates into E. and. 
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your Garden}; that. from thenceit, may by; (nal 
ler Pipes be ſecretly conveyed to. your! ſeveral: 
Works! .:: gy o6iuy inland onion © vi 

As to: the: Foyrmneins: whereie nay: tbeoceft 
through. varigls: Figures, as before, Was:hineed 
in-che.laſt-SeQion./; > oDhicm ods No ff wn 

. Or. is may... be.made to; riſe in; the; midſt of 
a- Fount ain or your Grotto through the Branch= 
es of - an Artificial-Tree, exch Sprig: being hol- 
low, that icmiay conunually drop: with Spouts 
BY on the top, for the erefting of greater quanti» 
= I tics. of Warere 12 ni mien 0)! 4, 
: ; Or it may-fiſe in-one- ſindll upright Stream 
carrying 4 Ball: of - Wobd-on-ic, which..being 
exadtly . round;,. and Placed; on : the mouth of 
the Pipe, and-tbe Water -by-the opening;of a 
ſtop-cock -made for that-purpaſe, - admitted by; 
degrees; the Ball will riſe and -be: {upperted 
by the' Spout of Water, -to- five, fix, -0r vers 
foot high, after the ſame manner as ailingle 
Peaſ: may be elevated by your .Breath!.onf a 
Straw ; but in caſe your Ball: be apt-to fall, 
then:may you perforate it through the -Centre 
ſmoothly and exattly - in; the . middle;;and 
place this ſmall.hole diretly: on; the middle of 
the mouth of the-:Pipe,. and fo: raiſe-the- Ball 
by degrees, and the ſmall ſpour:of warer thar 
palles throughthe Centre of the;Ball will pre- 


d' ſerve icin irs due-poſtyre.  _* , 
:- i -: By a Copper Gylinder made. to; ficon-the top 
5, WM of the Pipe, our of which the wacer violently 


' flow$; to take off and on at-pleaſyre, may 


you ſometimes make the water reſemble alarge 
_ Glaſs 
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a narrow circular paſſage under it, forthe 
watet freely to-flow out of it on every ſide. 
Another- Pipe or Cylinder ofa leſſer ſize, made 
to riſe off the middle of the ſaid flat- piece of 
Copper or , with a like Cap on the top 
of it, and a geleft as before, willcauſe the 
water iſſuing out-of both the Cylinders the ons 


= on the top of the Cylinder, and leaving on- 
y 


over the other, to preſent a Glaſs within a. 


Glaſs, /both -inverted. 


| Allo Crowns, Birds, Beafts, made of light! 
Braſs or Copper, hollow and eafieto turn on 


a Cylinder, the. one end ofthe Cylinder is to be 
ſet on- the - top of the Water-pipe, the other 


end to force the water with certainthin Vanes: 
in the inſide 'of your hollow Figure, which 


will make it to move ſwiftly about, ejefting 


the water out of the fides or mouth of the -Fi- 


gures in its motion, which is very pleaſantito 
behold. 
. Secret Pipes may be under the Ground, the 
ends not appearing above ir, that when any 
ies unawares, or caſually walk or ſtand o< 
ver them, by the turning of a ſtop cock, you 
may force the water upright under their Coats, 
to their ſudden ſurprize. 


You may alſo place on Pedeftals of about 


three foot high, ſeveral Figures at about three 
foot diſtance, ten or twenty of a ſide: The 
interval between theſe Figures may be 8 or 10 
foot. over. Through theſe Pedeftals and- Fi- 


gures ſmall Pipes muſt be brought, that the/ 


Water 
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Glaſs inverted, by placing a flat piece of Cops | 
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Book I. oe Gardening. 
Water'may out of: themouth' of the Figures 
be'efeted linco'the- Air; the: one Figure di- 
reding! it rowards its oppoſite Figure beyond 
it, 'and alittle 6deways; 15 thar atrhe turning 
ofi:a ftopicock; \each: Eigure- ſhall :caſt ' our a 


ſtream of.) Warer. over'hke:a Rain-bow, that 


you 'may /-walk- under theſe Spouts, as under 
ſo many/Arches, withour any: drop falling on 


you. - « 40” STRUT TLT93.1H FI B13 356579 | 
which is very delightfal, is the ſing- 


But thar 
ing of 'the Nightingal;”'exa&tly-imicared by the 
motioniof , the'Warer, and is thus performed : 
In foms Cavity of ybur'Grott'or: other Edi- 
fice where you defire at'any time to hear this 
Muſick” you 'muſt place 'a large Ciftern. of 
Lead, :containing ten,: twenty, or thirty Gal- 
lons as you pleaſe z' This Ciſtern mult be well 
clothed:on- every [part-(except the uſeful paſ- 
ſages for Pipes) into it : near the ropmuſk the 
Water be erin freely -throngta Pipe of about 
an inch diameter ; then you muſt have alſo 
neap the top, two, three, or four ſmall Pipes 
iſſuing our, tending a little downwards, at 
che'end'of which you mult fix your Pipes made 
of Braſs,or -other Meral, made before you fix 
themlikeanordinary Fifts/a, wherewith Chil- 
dren. exerciſe'themſelves in: their paſtimes, fo 
that-when you try it, with your Breath, and 
hold the lower endin Water, ir ſhall Pipe and 
chuck as the Nightingal ſomerimes both ; you 
may (make two, . three, or four of- theſe. of ſe- 
veral ſizes, the biggeſt not large; and they wi'k 
give ſome. diſtinction = found, theſe veing 
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| fixed to theends of the ſmall Pipes ifluing our ' 
of your Ciſtern; and the lower: ends of them: 
dipping into a4 Trough of Lead, a little be-: 
low the bottom of the Ciftern ;z when by the: 
turning of a ſtop-cock, . the Water flows into! 
the Cifterr), itexpelleth the Air through theſe 
Pipes, which give you your defired Muſick, 
until your Ciſtern be full, then muſt. you ſtop: 
the cock, that the Ciſtern may empty it ſelf 
again, and be ready for anotliertime. ; 
The Pipe through which it empties its (elf, 
maybe at the bottom of the Ciſtern, of abour 
the diameter-of one third part of an inch, fo 
that the Pipe thatſupplies the Ciftern withWa=- 
ter,, muſt of neceſſity be of Capacity ſufficienc 
to afford Water enough for :this under Pipe, 
and to enforce Air for the muſical Pipes, there- 
fore this emptying Pipe:you may leſſen as'yon 
find occaſion. | | 
The' Water that ruhs through this lower 
Pipe, may deſcend into' the Trough that is 
under the muſical Pipes; to ſupply that with 
Water. | . | 
Inſtead of this lower Pipe, you-may:- have: 
a Siphon made in yourCiſtern, the mner foot 
of it to reach the bottom of the inſide, the 
neck thereof to be near tothe top of it, but 
not alrogether ſo high, the outer foot of it 
fomewhat lower than the bortom, that when 
the Water flows into the Ciſtern, .and ſtops 
the inner footofthe Siphon, the Air forthwith 
gives you your Muſick until the Ciſtern be 


full, then of its ſelf the Water palſles through 
| hp the 
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the Siphon until the Ciſtern be empty. In 
this way, leſs Watgr will make your Muſick, 
becauſe there is no decreaſe of it until the Ci- 
fiern be filled, buj then you muſt not deſiſt 
until ic be full, elſe it will not flow out of the 
Siphon. You muſt alſo: ſupply the Thraugh 
before 7 muſical Pipes with Water from 
fome other Pipe, therefore the former way is 
the more facile. 

By this means may you make many Muſi- 
cal Artificial Sounds, and to continue in Þro: 
portion according tothequantity oF your Wa- 
rer, and 'capacity of your Ciſtera; the Wa- 
ter that flows in waſt from it, being made to 
fall from one precipice to another, which 
with its murmering Noiſe intermixed with the 
Muſical Pipes, makes an excellent charming 
Harmony, eſpecially none of ic being in view, 
but concealed in Rock-work made for that 
purpoſe. 


jp On "I 


SECT. V, 
Of Grotto's. 


lb oftentimes happens that in theſe Northern 


Climes, the eAftival heats aremore trouble- 
ſome than they are nearer the Zodiack, the Sun 
continuing here longer above the Horizon in 
the Summer ſeaſon; than in thoſe parts, which 
occaſions that ns a that many gmes 

| 2 ws 
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we are ſenſible of ; for as we have leſs of the 
preſence of rhe Sun in the Winter, fo.have we 
that defect ſupplied in the Summer. 

Bur thoſe that inhabit more Sourberly, and 
have the Sun more perpendicularly over them, 
are more ſenſible of che acute ' heat of that 
bright Orb about the middle of the day, ge- 
nerally chan we are-; and therefore about che 
heatof the day, they uſually ſequeſter them- 
felves from their ordinary Occupations, and 
berake themſelves to their ſhades and cool pla- 
ccs of Receſs for ſome few hours. 

Such that have convenient places in their 
Villes, make- themſelves Grorto's or Caves in 
the Earth for that only purpoſe, -on which 
fome have beſtowed ſo much Coſt and La- 
bour, that ' thoſe Grotts have: been the Object 
of Admiration of, and part of the Subject of 
ſeveral Hiſtories written by ſeveral Travellers 
and Strangers, as are their Baths and Foun-. 
tains, 

For the fame reaſon may our Grotts be as. 


neceflary for us, to repoſe our ſelves in the 


time of our Summer faint Heats, although 
they are not here ſo conſtant every year asin 
thoſe parts, yet are they leſs tolerable,for want 
of theſe noCturnal breezes they uſually enjoy. 

Fherefore either if the ſide of ſome declive 
ofa Hill, or under fore Mount or Terrace 
artificially raiſed may you make 'a place of 
repoſe, cobland freſh in the greateſt heats. Tt 
may be arched over with Stone or Brick, and 


you may give it whar light or entrance you 
pleaſe, 
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pleaſe. You may make ſecret-Rooms and 
Paſſages within it, and in the outer Room 
may you have all thoſe before mentioned Wa- 
ter-works, for your own or your Friends di- 
vertiſements. 

It is a place that is capable of giving you 
ſo much pleaſure and delight, that you may be- 
ſtow not undeſervedly what coſt you pleaſe 
on it, by paving it with Marble, or immu- 
ring it with Stone, or Rock-work, cicher na- 
tural or artificially reſembling che Excellencies 
of Nature. The Roof may be made of the 
ſame ſupported with. Pillars of Marble, ang 
the Partitions made of Tables of the ſame. - 

The moſt famous of this kind that this King- 
dom affords, is that Waltonian Gretic near unto 


Salisbury, on which . no Coſt was ſpared to . 
- make it compleat, andwherein you may view ' 


or might have lately fo done, rhe beſt of Wa- 
ter-works, far excelling what Rapinus thus (ings 


of late Richlieu's Place in France, 


Here wariouſly difpos'd the Fountains ryn, 
Firſt” headlong fall, then riſe where they begun ; 
Receive all forms, and movye on every ſide, 
With borrjd noiſe, Chimera gaping wide ; 
Out of ber open Mouth the Water throws, ' 
For from ber Mouth a rapid Torrent flows. 
From her wide Throat as Waves in Circles ſpout 
A Serpent turning ſprinkles all therout, 


EF; Srv 
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But they that cannot command the Water 
to crown the pleaſures of their Garden ; yer 
are there few that cannot find ſome conveni- 
ent place for this purpoſe, it being as neceſla. 
ry in them to avoid the liquefying Air, as in 
other places the unpleaſant Breezes. 
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1. Sf4tues. 


CHAP. V. 


Of Statues, Obelisks, Dyals, and 0- 
ther invegitate Ornaments. 


a Winter, and where your Gardens of 


T: all places where there is a Summer and 


Pleaſure are ſometimes clothed with their 
yerdantGarments, and beſpangled with varie- 
ty of Flowers, and at other times wholly dif- 
mantled of all theſe ; -here to recompence the 


loſs of paſt Pleaſures, and to buoy up their 
'hopes of another Spring, many have placed 


in their Gardens, Statues, and Figures of ſever- 
al Animals, and great variety of other curi- 
OUus nM of Workmanſliip, that their Walks 
might be pleaſant at any time in thoſe places 
of never dying Pleaſures. 

Herein the ancient Rowans were exceſſively 
prodigal, ſparing of no Coſt to adorn their 


. Avenues, with curious-Figures fortheir Winter 


diverſions, as well as with rarePlants for their 
gummgr 


pA oa 2c Ot Vo@ a was 
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Summer . delights. . Which vanity (alcho | 

w- one; of Ho excuſeable is Coded fn 

ii- | the [ts/ians, whoſe Gardens are the Mirrors of 

A 9s Wie World, as well for thoſe Ornamens, as 

in | for their pxcel llency of the Plants that are pro- 


'his Mode of Gargenz with curi- 
ous Workmanſhip, is now become Ergli ; 
how many Statues made by excellent Fe. are 
thews to. be ſeen in His Majaſties Gardens, and 
the Gardens of Folic of the Nobility of 
I ? But,what great pity is.it, that in mas 
a RPE rom 5G zandgreat Towns, 

tues ſhould. drive out their view 

thols nycrl Dea ies thatſa farexceed them ? | 
more ng tal are Statues pla- 
.ced in (5rovgs. pd es, and in Or,near 
your Borders, of the choiceſt, Plants, than on 
the . riaked. ſurface of the Earth ; which later 
J”. 1; not that ſurpriſeln Dep hin as the 


(1 of 
Wat are ad geen rar in the midſt of 


£60.Sq in Groyes, and 
by pg na't KrT Os re Walks. uk 


In the room of ON: in the planet Jour , obicks. 
green Squares, Obelisks, or. ſingle Columns 
{oof aghad: not. be ey ſo t the Workman- 
i Neither can there be a 
| al [ons bs gt an Obelisk, than to ſap» 


_ part, a. Globe with i pile re ioh duely placed re- 
Jelngbon' 


uT erence on 
uinoCtial oo exact we ito 
th twice 
g/d 


twenty four PAS. 00 
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3. Dial:s. 


Flower- 


peri. 


In the .W (w/e are" apt 3 Ely fel 'you 
ror 
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twelve” hours, that on' it at a: diftarice by the 
ſhadow only; of the, Globe ori its ſelf, you 
may Wikerns the Lich of the'day, and obſerve 
how rhe Day r, and Summer” and 
Winter Ge Min thtoughour che: Univerſe.” 
Many Dials of various. and curious Works: 
manſhip are- made,” tid may be pl on 
Pedeſtals in the midſt 'of the - Squares' inſtead 


of Statues, Tinh Wore r'þecome the'ſhades,' 
e 


' Dials, of | Glaſs, it nor. = rhe Cafual 
ties 'they are” ſitbje uri Zi afiy* b\ 
ther fat Beabry, ' Gf with'tts 
Axis throngh the- -midft, 4d Uuey Action 


ſtances nccorong to'the Lines of the £ 
Globe, Comes on the ſip A Yer 
bicular ch will norohly” 
the true "ins of thie'day,, buc'alſ of 
riots that a Dial ci. Buir more of of chat 
things-in another pl L 

Qther ancient, Ornament of a Garden, are 
Flowerpors, Which paired white and paced 
on Pede pers by the Groun,jn'#ftreſghe 


-ling onthe Bbw walks, or on your 


Wall, et ann is of your Squajes, are: 


eeding ths, y he of Parters Clay,/and 
Me, "oc wes full of 'Earth, _ 


place Slag Fd Hes tt 4n.rþ1i IN- 
E: A oli? hn pF bene a 


- Byt to pra ſ "ir cafalry of breaking, 
forms 
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ſome are made of Lead well painted and gilt, 
which are-much-to-be preferred.----. 


One of the pleaſures that may be eſteemed 5. Of an 
belonging to a Garden, is an Aviary, which £1#7- 


muſt be near your houſe, thar you may take 
ſome delight in it there, as well as in your 
Garden, and that you may inall ſeaſons take 
care or oye As for ra ps yew 
ner' ;m i 1 rx not pro 

in.this s place t courier! of, we vl xy 
ther. "owe \Aviary \at Jarge;\that the whole 
Garden Groves and Ayenues may be 
full ofthaf rtiy-Singers, \t ywith 


their charming Notes, rouze up our dull Spi- 


rits, that are too intent upon the Cares of this 
World, and mind us of the Providence; the 
great God of the Univerſe hath over us, as 
well as theſe Crearupes, 


. [ _ UL : a} W ry '$y | 
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Of the divers Trees, F Invers, 
and Plants, that beautifie 
and adorn a Garden.” | 
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CHAP. I 
Of Trees for Ornament and Shade. 


_ "JW Aving lightly paſſed over the. Scite, 

Form, Security, and dead Orna- 

"WW ments of your Garden; iris rime 

| now to give you an account of 
fuch Vegetating Ornaments, that are proper 
and very well becoming the Gardens of the 
moſt curious. And becauſe the Cypre/s-is the 
moſt beautiful and moſt celebrated Tree, I 
ſhall begin with Perennial Greens. 


SECT. 
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> 


SECT. I. 
Of Winter Greens. | 


O F all the Trees that have been propaga- ,, 
ted in our Exropean parts, N« 
yet merited that eſteem as the Cypreſs hath 
done, it being che moſt uniform, ſtreighteft, 
and moſt er of any other, preſerving its 
Verdure throughout the year. | 

' Tts natural Coun try is Candia, where ( as 


Pliny writes ) if a man plow theground, and 


not ſow it.with ſome other thing, Cypreſſes will 


come up, and preſently fhew above ground; 
from honed thiey have been fpread into the 


- moſt parts of Exzrope, ſo far as the extream cold 


will give them leave. 

Their Seed ſeldom or never ripens here in 
England ; but ſuch as you have 
parts, yon muſt ſaw -about the beginning of 
April, which when come up and carefully-wa- 
tred and weeded, you may remove. 

Theſe Trees may be either planted as Stan- 
dards, or in Hedges, and clipped as other 
tonſile Hedges ufually are: if you intend them 
for Standards, at about three or four years the 
middle ſhoot ought to be cur off near the top, 
aad the whole Tree cut into a pyramidical 
Form, and not bound as is the uſual cuſtom, 
only clip them, not late in the year, = 
cnc 


none have cypreſe. 


2. Of the 
Laurel. 
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the Froſt prove too fierce and kill your 
Trees. ; 

For if they:are not cloſe bound but clipt 
and ſtand not- in-a cold moiſt Ground, they 
will endure the hardeſt Froſts, and ſharpeſt 
Winds : For I have known many that ſtood 
in theloweſt part of the Garden killed with the 
extremity of cold, when others that ſtood on 


; a Terrace,. more obvious to the cald Winds 
eſcaped ; and for 'no other reaſon, as I could 


judge,but their dry and healthy Soil they grew 
n , 


It. 

As the Cypreſs for its Beauty, fo the Laurel 
for its Glory, hath been in great eſteem with 
the Ancients, whoſe Branches bave crowned 
the Heads of -Emperours io their Triumphs ; 
and thoſe that were Viftors in- War, or any 
ſolemn Games; The Lawre/ Branchesare alfo 
Emblems of. Peace, and of pre-excellency in 


. any ingenious Science or Enterprize, the an- 


cient Romans attributed unto iran extraordi- 
nary property it hag againſt che. evil effects. of 
Thunder and Lightning, and therefore plant- 


£d. it near unto. their Houſes and Lodgings. 


It is one of the beſt ornamental Trees-y1 
can plant eicher for. -beauty or ſhade, it will 
cloath-your moſt ſhady Walls, and will en- 
dure themoſt ſcorching beames of the Sun, ir 
will mount to twenty. or thirty foor in height, 
and be content. to.be; humble and tonſil, no 
Weacher will annoy ic, it delights .mpſt in 
mojſt Ground, /. _ * = rn 


In 


Shears, that it is eſteemed one of the moſt 
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In watry Vales, where pleaſant Fountains flow, 
| Their ſplendent Leaves the lovely Laurels ſhow. 


And agrees beft with a cool ſhady place | 
which is equal to a watry. 

They grow tall, and bear great plenty of 
Berries, from which the Trees are ealily pro- 
pagated, or from Layer, or lips, ſerin a cold 
moiſt place. 

The Lauras Tinus is a Shrub yielding ſweet Lawns 
ſcented Tufts of white Bloſſoms in the Winter, Tinw: 
as well as the Summer, 'is calily 'propagared 
from Suckers-or Layers, and deſerves a'place 
amongſt the beſt of your perennial Greens : 

There are two ſorts, the one with-a Barrow, 
the other with a broad Leaf. - + 

-The Baj-Tree, our old Engliſh Plarit i isa fine The Bay- 
odetiferous Tree, but worn out of that great Tree. 
eſteem” that formerly was had of it, by 'the 
more beautiful and hardy Laurel. 

Few Greens exceed in Beauty, cither in 3. Of the 
Branch. or Leaf the Phylirea, which ſpreads ? #ylires. 
ſo fairly, and near the ground, and riſes to 
that height, and ſo eaſily managed: with the 


pleaſant Plants that Nature: yields, it is very 
hardy and endures our generally moſt ſgvere 
Winters, having never known them nipp'd 
with fierce Cold, but ( Ammo 1663, and ſmce 
in An»o 1683.) and chen the Branches being 
for the moſt part-cur off, the Tree reafſumed 
its former Luſtre. | 

It 


6z 


& Of the 
Alaternus, 


e. Of the 
Box-Tree. 


'by its —— Roots continuing long in a 
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It is raiſed of Seeds, and may be increaſed 
by Layers, and ſometimes by Slips, it will not I © 
eaſily bear a remove till the coldeſt Seaſons are i=l | 
over. 

- There are two forts of it, rhe one with a 
ſmaller and more edged Leaf than the other, 
which yields great plenty of Bloſſoms in the 
Winter, and lafts until the Spring, which 
Blofſoms are of a ſtrong Scent; by reaſon of a 
gray Matter adhering to them, which the 
wohderfully affe&t, which blooming Trees, 
if there were many of them near your Apiary, 
they would very much help your Bees, be- 
fore much of other Food was to be found by 
themin the Spring; but the barren Tree is the * 
more beauriful. 
| Theſe Trees may be cut into any form 
high of :low, in Hedges or in ſingle Trees, 
and will cover a Seat or Bower in a time, 


and more neatly than any Tree whatſoever. 


A Species of the ſame is the Alarernus, a 
hardy pleaſant Shrub, not aſpiring to that 
height as the Phylires, but is apt for Hedges, 
and eaſily managed. | | 

Moſt of the ancient Gardens of England 
were formerly beautified with. this never-dy- 
ing Box, becauſe you might have reduced it 
to any form or ſhape high or low, but by 
reaſon of the ill favour emicted from it, -and 


place, ſterilizing the confining Earth, it is 
now baniſhed out of our Gardens. 


Our 


A 
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- Our modern Planters have 


Tree,. whi 
Mr eek, cock alwa! | 

cot run thing it ways green, Ne 
: Sun nor ſhade offending i it, is one:of the nioſt . 
> B ornamecital-Trees you can deſire. The ; be 
Tree may be clipt and reduced - to any 
a 

-f 


but eaſily ro the compleat form of the Ch: 
HS, | 
| I ſhould undervalue the J ; and O- 7. of thi 
? 8 piniori. of our beſt Arborift; Mr. Zvelan, if 'l Helly. 
" B ſhould not numerate the Helly. the - 
moſt ſelect of our Hortenſe | 
which he efecms to-be the-moſt i rable 
for Uſe, Defence, Sight and Ornament; I need 
ſay no more of it, - ſeeing bis learned. Pen hath 
og emblazoned its frame. . 
y irr-Tree is rather for the Woods, 8. Of thi 
Fang for the Garden, yet by reaſon of the Fire. 
| fender and aſpiring Trunk of the fireight Firr, 
F and che faci] keeping and preſerving. its Bran- 
ches in a compleat circular order, irdoth very 
p well become a Garden, planted at the corfiers- 
' of your Squares, .or in direct. lines at a little . 
diſtance from your Walks. 
Having one of theſe Trees whoſe top by 
' periſhed, I clipt-it with my Shears, why, tron . 
ced it to a fine Conick ſhape, and find it as 
ealie to be managed with the Slicars; as any 
other Plant. 


The 
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- The: Norway? Firr- is/ eafily; managed with | 
 -- -Shearsand-:; a 


boi 


inthe form-:iof.-a-Cypreſs; 

wing,'thick' j- the: :ſ1des/ when clipr,, and". 
ifig ptanred -thick in Hedges, may be clips 
as other ronfile Tamas and make a/Very: neat! 
dhdrcloſe Fence. - 

They are eaſily propagated from the Sond! 
taker) our of the Clogs, and-ſown in March; 
and very! well endure a/remore; all other ſorts 
of Firr and Pines, beſides the ſtreight ſinall 

4.2 -Jeaved Fivr avgito/] 'be:excluded-your'Garden of 

WY Pleaſure, being! not ry opntead mg ——_— 

to a 'Cotmplear-; 

9. of the © For the raticy of ir more than for its deau- 
ty, may the famous Cedar find a place in your 
Garden, the Name whereof -is ſufficient to re- 
vive thoſe. ſtu pendious relations of. the Mag- 
nitude, Durableneſs): Excellency. and Virrues 

.* 1.2 ofrhat moſt facred-of Trees.--: | - | 

10. of the © Nor unbecoming/ your Garders, is aks Hex; 

Ilex. or ever green Oak, 'which is hardy, chough 
ſlow in growing, afnd propagared from. its 
Seed, or by Layers. 

$1.Of Tree The greater. Tree Stone Crop 'is A beautiful 

Srave Crop. Green, not common, bur raiſed from Layars, 
and preſerved in ſome Gardens. 

12. Of the” The Strawberry Tree, as itis ſo termed from 

arbure. the red Berries icuſually bears, although diffi- 
cultly raiſed from Seeds or Layers, and with 
the like difficulky removed whilſt young,. yer 
thrives very well in the warm part of your 
Garden, adding much Beauty to it, by its 
groen Leaves all the Winter, and its Berries in 

the Autumn, One 
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bloſſom the more rare. 
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One of the moſt Vulgar, yet moſtuſefulland 13. of 
neceſſary Greens-is the Roſemary, a Plant naty- 8/em9#7: 
ral to'many places in Spain, but here nouriſhed - 
in the warmeſt places of our Kitchin-Garden:'; 
I have obſerved 'in ſome Country 'Gardens, a 
dwarf-kind of Roſemary kept ſheared, that hath 
been exceeding corely, the Plant is eafily mana- 
ged, did nor\'the moſt ſevere colds deſtroy it, 


' but that dwari-kind is the more hardy. 


The large double Roſemary is the more Orna- 
menital to a -Gardes';' but that with a double 

The Pyracantha, or ever green Hawthorn, 14. of Pj. 
is a compleat Tree fora Fence, its Thorns being 74-4n+hs. 
ſtrong and ſharp.; it is alſo very'beautifull when 
its Berries are ripe, which -are of a + Coralline 
red, its Leaves ever green,” but not 'very'thick. - 

The Arbor vite, ſo called from: its-ever green 15. Of 4- 


_ and hardy Leaf; may be planted -to' make up * _— 


your number of Greens, for its Rarity, but not 
for its Beauty, any more than the Savin, which 
is much like it. 

The Celoſirws or Staff-Tree, bearing a few+,g op c,. 
green Leaves over the Winter, and as Mr. Rea [2frue. 
adviſeth, is fir to be mixed with Pyracantha, for 
the making of the ever green Hedge. 

The Fuxiper-Tree altho' uſual in the Woods, 17. of +he 
or Commons, yet deſerves a place amongſt our 7uniper- 
choiceſt Winter-greens, 'it being capable-of any 7**- 
form, growing tall like the Cypreſs,'or ſpreading 
as you are willing to order it. - | 
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Theſe ever n- Plants hav them 


tinuing of the Leaf ſo long on the , AS 
may be obſerved in the Firy and Pize, what 


uring | 
Nortbern Climate yields ; the Cypreſs and the 
Roſemary both yield a very hot and refiny 


Sap. | 
18. Of che The Holly affords us out of its Bark, that 


utinous Bird-lime, that enſaares the heed- 
Fowl, which diffuſeth naturally into its 
Leaves, enables them againſt all the inconve- 
Ns ns end 
th a very ſtrong Sa t 
all the other Winter Green! have more or leſs 
of the like reſinous and glutinous Sap or Juice, 
rg not ſo cafily preyed upon by extreme 


Z 


' SECT. II. 
Of Yariegated or Gilded-leafed Plants. 


'T Hoſe perennial Greens are very Orna- 

mental, planted in their proper places of 

your Gorden and Avenues, by reafon of their 

perpetual Verdure, that the Winter that ſeems 

elſewhere moſt barren, here amongſt theſe 

Greens appears like a perpetual Spring ; yet 
mu 


"I 
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muſt they give to the moſt beautifull of 

Trees ne $f ane the fame kind (as to their 
durableneſs) by reaſon of their vari = 
tririch exctlling thoſe that are of a p 
lour. 

For what can be more pleaſant than to i 
Groves of Walks (when Fe owets that are 
=; for a colour Ga or dpparalled with pild- 

ed phys _— ts, ſome with rn 
others with ih witee and green 
the two tofel Metals, thatby the Ee Gilders 


ind 
Ng the Palaces of Princes. The moſt 
excellent of all which gilded Plants is the Holy, «. & hq 
whoſe Batk as well as Leaf, is variegated with *5- 


a bright yellow; the More yellow the Leaf is, 

the ofe beatififull is the Plant; ſome are 

d throughout the Barks and Berries : If 

Titlgar green Holly be fo glorious and refreſhing 

an Obje, as Mr. Evelin hath Charatterized ie it 

to be, then certainly the ſame with a due mix- 

ture of a bright yellow muſt cell. In fine, 

f whoſoever hath once ſeen this Tree, will not 
think any perennial Greer equal to ic, for it is 
like the true Scarlet-dy which preſent, debaſeth 
alt other Colours. 

The gilded Laurel is a very pleaſant Tree, +. Gil4:d 
| although inferfour” to the Holy , for watit of Laure. 
- | that Oriental Yerdute and more polite Leaf; 
< but this Plant is more rare to be obtained than 

the gilded Holy. 
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2. Gilded 
Phylirea 
and Ala- 
fernus. 


4. Gilded © 


Box. 


$. Gilded 
. Roſemary, 


ke. 


7. Gilded 
Lilly 
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Of Phylirea, alſo there is a ſort that s.much 
variegated with white, and, is, very pleaſant, ps 
the like there is of Alaternus, which.is.not,alta- 


gether ſo hardy as that of. the. ,Phylirea, . yet both 


both worthy of your care. 

The Leaves of Box are .on; ſome. Trees, Zild- 
ed with an edge - round each - of them. with 
yellow, but theſe Trees do,not annually pro- 
duce all,. their Leaves gilded: ſomerimes they 
are, green..,, ; and. ſometimes , ;. J£t are 


theſe Trees, not, to, be: wagting in.,y bur; golden 


Grave. 
There. is befides the Roſemary that is  pildeg 


with yellow, a fort of it variegated-with white, . 


very delightfullto the Eye, and not ſo common 
as the yellow ; both theſe are to, be . preſerved 


"under warm Walls, « or other Fences. to; ſecure 


them from, the too.ſevere Winds; but, NY we 


1s: the more tender. . 
6. Gilded 


Periwinc- 


The Periwinckle isa low erceping Vlakttfo 
bearing white, . ſome . blew Flowers,: wits 
wild-in many places, and ſcarce worthy of a 
place in a Garden, . except for: the covering the 
Ground in the Shades, of yaur Groves and, Ave- 
nues, with its ever green and rugnjpg Branches; 
but the gilded Periwinckle: wok Jos $ Arg EX 
cecding . well variegated, much: $7 ling: the 
gilded  Phylirea or Alaternu, i 6s. Vi an 
Ornament for clothing the Earth of your golden 
Grove, as any of the gilded Trees are for. the 
more lofty part of it. 

And although your gilded Trees are moſt 
becoming in a Groye -or , Walk, and the Peri- 
winckle 


——_— 
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winckle be proper for ar humble Ornament, yet 
fome. Plants of '# middle rank or degree, may 
not anbecotne -fo- ſplendid an Objett;;' of which 
none cat be more ſuitable that mths Lilly; whoſe 
verdant ſhiping pale "me Leaves 'are curiouſly - 
painted by Nature's Pencil with yellow, appear- 
ing ata _ diſtance, as well as near yery beau- 
rifull; eſe Leaves' from the Ground to the top 
of the Stalk; from the ''Spring'to' the Autumn, 
being much more comely than the Bloffom which 
is the fair white Lilly.- 


It is known to all Naturalitls, that the beſt 8. Gilded 
Garden Ground is moſt prone to Weeds, which Nighr- 
are its Spontaneousproduftions, and ſeeing that £44 ng and 


Weeds are expetted in our Grove, as well as in 
our Garden, it'were better that it were in part 
ſupplied for want of gilded Teaved Flowers with 
gilded:Weeds, whereof the Night -ſhade, other- 
wiſe a tioifoine” Weed, but” with, its variegated 
Leayes, and here and there thinly diſperſed, and 
gilded 17ngwort, another Weed of the like na- 
ture, would make a'good mixture with the 0- 
ther richer Dyes, like the ordinary Colours in 
a Picture, which ſerve to illuſtrate the more ex- 
cellent. 


be ; but theſe are all that I have hj- 4 varie- 


therto obſerved. As theſe have been caſually 
met' withal,/ and from them others have'been 
raiſed, ſo by the ſame reaſon may other ſorts be 
diſcovered, that yet have not been obſerved, 


F 3 For 


other” forts of gilded Plants there may g. There i 
prota 
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10. The 
Embroide- 
red Elder, 


Ground is, the ſooner 
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For travelling through ſome part of Glamare 
ganſbire, and diſcourfing ».of thele variegated 
Greens, one of that Country affured me, that 
in that Country was 2 very large. Holy with all 
its Leaves curiouſly gilded, growing wild in a 
Wood,. which was not unlikely, for from the 
Woods they firſt came, but that which was 


- moſt ſtrange, was, that the ſame. Free ſhould be 


neglected, and not a great pumber of Plants 
raiſed from it. 

The Reaſons why ſuch yariaty of Colours 
ſhould appear in the Leaves of Trees and Plants, 
are not eaſily diſcovered, ſeeing thas we. may 
obſerve the like in the, yarious Colours of ſome 
ſorts of Beaſts and Birds, wheregf ao. account 
has been. yet. given ; and they-az well as theſe ane 
alſo apt to degenerate. But the-reaſon of ſuch 
a variegation of Coloyrs may. be ſuppoſed tq he 
a Defett in Nature, becauſe the more fterile 
the Land is wherein they grow, the better arg 
their Colours preſerved, and the more rich- the 

| ſoon! do they degenerate, - And 
as theſe. curious Plants are by accidenq, or ſome 
ſecret inclination of Nature undiſcovered; unto | 
us, ſo they are the more to be valued, and! on 
them may we the better beſtow oyr delight and 
admiration. 

Thys will we conclude this Secian, of mon+ 
ſtrous Curioſities in the Leaves of Plants, with 
that of the }E/der-Tzee. It hapned that about 
two years fince, (being Axxo 1674.) 2' Gordewer 
near London, by accident diſcovered in a Hedge 
an Elder-Tree, whoſe Leaves ſeem'd to be em- 

| broidered, 
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Book IT. The Art of Gatdening. 
broidered, _— ſwelling of the Veins that 
ſpread themſelves throughout the Leaf, and ap- 
pearing of a different colour from the reſt of it, 
they being of a curious Texture, made them 
appear to the Eye moſt beautifull and rare, 
which Tree he tranſplanted into his Gardey, as 
no ſmall curiofity. 

Thefe gilded RE—_ Branches, would 
well have became thoſe Crowns and Garlands 
fo frequently uſed by the Ancients, had they 
been known, and might (fome of them at 
leaſt) hare been incerted in Dr. Brown's Cata- 
logue of Coronary Plants. 
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SECT. Ht. 


Of other Trees propagated for their Beauty 
aud Shade. | 


Eſides theſe perennial Greens and ' other 
Rarities in Nature, that ſcem to take up 
ſo large a room in your Plantation, yet are 
there other Trees that -in the Spring, and 


———— 


| wee. ey the Summer, do very much adorn 


your Groves and Avenues, and cool and refreſh 
thoſe that delight to walk in them in the heat 
of thoſe ſeaſons, The moſt pri of which 
ds the Platanus, a Tree ſo much admired by 
the ancient Romens, that they preferred them 
before any of their own Native Productions, 
and rhat for their _ only, it ſo abſolutely 

. 4 CN. 


I 


1. Of the 
Platanw. 


lia. 


2. The Ti- 


not ſo fair, hut for. its conick or pyramedicgl 


— — 
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excluding the Beams of the Sun in the Summer, 

and admitting rhem in the Winter. The Bran- 
ches are but thin and ſlender, the Leaves broad, 
and of colour pleaſant, the Tree groweth large. 
Pliny records that in his time, a Plane-Tree was 
of that bigneſs, that being hollow within, eigh- 

teen perſons uſually fat on Benches in it, and 
ſupp'd with Licinins Mutianus its owner, "This 
Tree delights in Water: far the Tree that grew 
ta that bigneks had a cool Fountain adjoyning 
to its and thoſe that had not ſo conyenient a 
place for it, yet it ſeems by Pliny, out-of their 
extraordinary affection to it, irrigated it with 
better Liquor. He alfo tells you of another, 

that. the Emperor Caligula bad in his Ville, in 
which wasa capacious Room, that fifteen Per. 
ſons might ſit at a Repaſt, and yet ſpace enough 
for their Servitors, to wait on them. In truth, 

the World doth' notyield a more beautifull Tree 
for ſhade than the Plaxe; It grows and proſpers 
well, if planted in a moiſt Ground, or be con- 


fantly watred whilſt it is young, and will; ſoon 
arrive to your flefired bigneſs, 


Unto the Platanns, 


High ſhooting Linden, next exats your care, 
With orange TO to __ who take the Ax. 


nw #53 


PTE fe Beauty and Shade, _—_ its Leaves are 


Form 
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Book 1I. The Art of Gatdening, 
Form, it exceeds moſt Trees, and for its ſweet 


ſcent, wherewith it perfumes the Air 'in the 


Months of Fuly and Augaft, there is no Tree 
comparable to it of that magnitude. The Bees 
will teſtifie it, who in innumerable multitudes 
gather on the rows of theſe Trees, wlien they 
are in Blofſom. 'They are reducible almoſt to 


. any Form, if planted at -a'diſtance they ſpread, 


if near they aſpire; They delight in mdiſt and 
good. ground," and are very quick of growth. 
The many large Avenues planted of them in moſt 
places, ſufficiently demonſtrate their Beauty, 
Shade and Flavour. 


73 


The Horſe Cheſuut for the Beauty of its ,. The Ce- 
Leaves in the Spring, and the compleat form fence £- 
of its Bole, is not anworthy of a place amongſt 9#n= 


the beſt of Trees for Shade and Ornament. This 
Tree is very lately made Engliſh, being brought 
in its Seeds or Nuts, from Conſtantinople. It pt 


ſpers very well here in good light Mould, it 


buds all the Winter, and untill it ſprings,are co- 
vered with'a ſhining glutinous matter or Gum, 
and about the beginning of ' May , it: uſually 
makes its'whole Years ſhoot in eight or ten day 

and then dilates its Leaves; ''more pleaſant than 
which ſcarce any Tree yields. In 'the ſame 
Month it puts forth many Branches of Flowers, 
ſomixed, that they ſeem to be enamell'd, and 
are very beautifull; in ſome years , a few 
of thoſe Bloffoms are ſucceeded by Nuts, in 
—_ of Cheſnuts included in a Coat or outward 

Clls 


Chriſt's 
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Chriſt's Thorn, ſo named, for thatit is ſaid to 
be the ſame wherewith our Saviour was Crown'd 
at Feruſalem, near which is the natoral place 
for its growth. This Tree may be placed in 
yaur-Garden as a Rarity, as may that which 
is yet a greater wonder called, 

The Glaſtenbury Thorn, being in appearance 
a vulgar white Thorn, yet budding and yield- 
ing plentifully its Bloſſoms in December. I have 
for ſeveral years obſerv'd it in Blofſom at Chriſft- 
mas, ſometimes it bloſſoms before, if the Wea- 
ther be mild, but if the Cold be very ſevere, it 
will retard it : Thoſe Blofſoms are ſucceeded by 
Berries and Leaves, although in the Winter, as 
the ordinary white Thorns are in the Summer, 
They that read and believe the Divinity of the 
Manaſtery of Gloftenbury, may the more eafil 
believe the report of this Tree, that by its blo 
ſoming on the twenty fifth day of December, 
it- doth not only indicate unto us the very day 
of our Saviour's Nativity, but condemns our 
ſloth and contumacy in not rejoycing with it at 
io glorious a diſpenſation. 

Fhis Tree flouriſhed many years in 7#ton- 
Garden ncar Salisbury, and I ſuppoſe is there 
yet, but-is not altogether ſo exact to a day, as 
its original from whence it came was reported 
to be, it's probable the Faith of our Anceſtors 
might contribute much: towards Its certainty of 
time. For Imagination doth operate on inani- 
mate things, as ſome have obſerved. 


Thus 
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Thus have you a brief account of the moſt 
delightfull, pleaſant , and ornamental Trees 
wherewith to beautifie your Garden, Avenues, 
and Groves, which are ſhady'and cool Receſſes 
from the noiſe and cares of the World, .and the 
hot Gleams of the Sun, and are' an (artificial E- 
pitome of the larger Woods, Foreſts, and Groves, 
ſo much celebrated by the Ancients, who attri- 
buted fnto them moſt Divine Honous, | 
Here yon may in a ſfinalt Room, and- at an 
ap reaptho advantuge of thoſe hore 
ample Pofirflions. 


Thus blaſt portray _ with bis Aﬀeivs," 

Fas az' N08H8,. voin applay 3 propares 
.To * a underneath: fome ſilent gx | 
Which neisher Cares tor aciow Thoghe invade, 
Dave for a whity bimfolf 
Changing tho Town fon- Ruval $1 oo” 
He if he pleaſe, into.the Groves mey ſtray, 

Lifton to the Birds, which ſing at wh day. Rapinus. 
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i SECT. 


Of the Propogating and { Plating the fd | 
Ti revs. 


T H E foreral Trees delors mentioned, are 

- variouſly. propagated and removed at vari- 
ous times,” being many of them Exoticks:{And- 
therefore the nature of the Climate is to:be-con-: 
ſidered. 

Such of them that, are natural to this, or a 
more. \Northerly. Climate: may be: remoyed- at 
any time. of the Winter,-but the «nearer the 
Spring. the better, and are.» generally: raiſed-of 
Seed, as the" Holy, . the. ..Eugb, the Fire; the 
Pyracantha, and. the: 'Glaft ury-T horn.” The 
Lawrel, Laurus Tink, oy Bay; the Tikes, the 
Caſtanea Equina, although raiſed by. Layers. as 
well as by Seeds, yet will endure a Winter re- 
moyal. 

The Cypreſs, the Pine, the Cedar, and the 
Celaſtrus are more tender, and although they 
are raiſed of Seed only, yet ought they to be 
removed in the warmth of -the Spring about 
March or April. As alſo the Plants, Slips, or 
Layers of the Phylires, Alaternus, tex, Arbu« 
tus, and Roſemary, whether from Seed or Lay- | 
ers, becauſe they are brought hither from a 
more Southerly Country, 

_ The Slips or Layers of all your gilded _ 
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deſerre-your-care in | removing them, as _ 
plajn Trees of the ſame kind-ought to-be- i: 

The; Bax, the gttatet Tree-/tove:Ctop, Arbar 
Vite, on, C_ gb the pr bog are 
increa :Slips yers. only, _which 

muſt be laid or ſlipped in the a mg and (ex- 
cept the Palinr wp) may be remoyed all the Win- 
ter, the Paliurus only in rhe Spri g, 

It is obſerved; that it isthe beſt way of plant- 


ing the Box, iÞ, away es from the 
Slip, and x, pie Send ; but to ſet it 


aye. 
xl 


whole without winding. 
ND, ſaid, that every. Slip of @;Bay. ns 
pode inde :U-ſat in Marks the, great Lea 
ipt.;;off; bu they .muſt be) 
rok 5 watred i = require, elſe t 
n all Gong wind 7 "torn 
W's HOTROL P lants muſh by in 
& Yips, -ox Grafls,: for-it. is, 10bſerved, 
I CER I they PRIOR. 
lhe the Hawes: 'or- Seeds; of the white 
fora, Ny not, BP. the. next year. — they 
are ſown:-:It will be: fomewhat tedious for, ſuch 
Sights Curioſities, , to wait for the prody- 
Gon oh rhe Glafenbury-Thory from the Seed ; 
therefore the beſt and moſt expeditious way of 
raiſing this- Rarity, is by grafting it on a com- 
mon white Thorn. 

The Holty- Berry continues the like time in the 
ground before it ſprings, but the Berries clean- 
kd of; their mucilage before they are planted, 
very much accelerates their ſpringing : The 
Berries of the Eugh require the ſame ordering. 

The 


| {A they 


£0 fur thoſe intervals that 


ho beer] and of wheſt tothe f 
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The Faniper Trees are ted, cither b 

Plants taken - frond the - wy by theit their 
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CHAP. II 
Of Flower: Trees...” : 


+ Peer your Giyiden, Sends: and Gives, 

:- are reduced into ſach fort a5 you de- 

, "deſire, — pond fat us ti6- 
ovght to wi 

and immortal Greens and other eb ren 

g fade and delight; pro horginl 


borders of your Walls with the wot- 
ders of Nature, for the richneſs gy} 
their Colours, 'Scents, Forms and wi 
—_ —— choſe Shake or Trees yield- 
cata , are thoſt 


to be pre- 


ferred. 
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"TROY. F-- 
Of the various kinds of Roſes. 


ere is no Flower-bearing Tree that yields 

ſo great variety, nor any Bloſſoms ſo beau- 

tifull as the Roſe, nor do they only adorn but 
perfume your Gardens, 


Now I perceive from whence the Odours flow, 
While ou tbe Roſes kinder Zephyrs blow. 
Out of the prickly Stalk the Parple- Flower 
ings, and commends the Vulgar to adore, 

= Queen doth now ber ſelf diſplay, 
Soiling the Luſtre of the riſing Day. 


Between the Tulip and the Gillyflower, they 
are the greateſt Ornament to a Garden, where- 


of the yellow Province-Roſe is the moſt beauth 1. of yel- 
full, where it brings forth fair and kindly Flow- lww Roſer. 


ers, which hath been obtained by budding a fin- 
 - yeilow Roſe on the ſtock of a flouriſhing Franc- 
ord Roſe near the Ground ; when that ſingle 
yellow is well grown in that Branch, inoculate 
your double yellow Roſe, then cut off all ſuck- 
ers and ſhoots from the firſt and ſecond, leaving 
only your laſt, which muſt be pruned very near, 
leaving but few Buds, which will have the more 
Nouriſhment, and yield the fairer and moreen- 

tire Bloſſom, 
This 


ſpa I 
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This Tree or a Layer, from a Roſe of the © 
fame-kind-delights-moſt, and blows faireft in a 
cold, moiſt, or hagy place, and not againſt a 
bot Wall. 
The ſingle yellow Roſe'is ſearce worth the 
planting, except” for-the uſe afotcſaid. 
2.The A4u- | The neareſt in Colour to the former i is the 
ftrian Roſe. Auſtrian Roſe, being but ſingle, yeti in much. 
eſteem for its Bloflom, - whoſe Leaves are. of a 
Scarlet colour within, and. on. the: outfide of a 
pale yellow. 
3. The Ds-. The ſweeteſt and moſt uſefull of Roſes is the 
mark Roſe. Damask,. which in my-Lord Bacon's time, was 
by him-obſerved- not to have been in England a- 
bove one hundred years; of theſe Damask kinds, 
there is one that. beareth Blofſoms with the firſt, 
and fo continnes withinew Bloflams, untill the 
Froſts prevent; it, and! is. therefore. ' called -the 
4. The Monthly Roſe, and is not inferiour in fmmell to 
A the Damask, and -deſerves a'place amongf your 
* moſt ſele&t Plants ;- this ſeems/to be theRoſe that 
Pliny mentions to be 'growing in Spain, that 
blow. and flawer all the Winter, 
5. _ _ \; The Damask Province Roſe differs from the 
vince Rez, ©rdinary. Damask, in that only/it is very double 
.and fair, but nor Þo ſweet. 
6. The Tk; The 'Damask-Roſe with fore. of. its Leaves 
endLancs- marked with a faint-bluſh; is uſually termed the 
fer Roſe. York and  Lancaſter-Roſe, 1: ſuppoſe becauſe it 
was. the, firſt variegated Roſe: that was here 
known: after the uniting thoſe two Houſes or 
Roſes. 


- 


But 
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But the beſt of Damask-Roſes and inferiour 7. Mrs: 


a to none other, 1sthe Damask compleatly ſtri- Hart's 
ped, uſually called Mrs. Hart's Roſe; it is a 
ne very plentiful bearer, the Flowers exceeding 
f {ſweet and very beautiful; and that Garden is 
ne defective that is without it; | 
Hh There are two Roſes bear the name of Bel- 5: The Bel- 
a gick-Roſes, the one ofa Bluſh Colour, bearin 81k-Rofe: 
a BY many Flowers at the end of a Branch, nd 
thoſe very ſweet, aud this Tree is eſteemed 
Ie the greateſt bearer of a!] Roſes. The other is 
as of a red Colour, very double and beautiful, 
a- and in good eſteem.  ,- _ . | 
s, +. The ordinary Red-Roſe is generally known ; 9+ The Red 
t, the Hungarian-Roſe is little better, and the Red *'Y** 
e Province is elteemed ouly for its fairneſs, as is 
ie | - the Dwarf Red Roſe for its humility. | 
0 T he Roſe that moſt illuſtrates the whole kind 1 4 
ir 2 is the Roſa-mundi, bein Red el y ſtrip'd "7 
t with .-White, two fo divers colours appearing . * 


t BY. plainly at a diſtance ;” its Scent- 1s weak, but - 
that defect is ſupplied by its Beauty. EE: 
e . The Marbled-Roſe is a very fair red Roſe, 11. The 


c fully and curiouſly marked 'or dappled with Mareled * 

dark Colours, that it very much reſembles *9*- 
Marble, from whence it hath its Name, and 
deſerves a place amongſt the beſt Roſes. _ - - 

The Yelver-Roſe is the darkeſt of all Roſes, 12. The - 
and its Leaf much reſembling Velvet it's nor /*/! 
very double, but ſome more than others. 'I his Roſe: 
Tree, and the Roſa-mmdi, are very great Eg- 


creafers. 
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13 The The Francford-Roſe yieldeth large ſhoots, 


Francford- and is fit for the budding of the yellow Roſe on * 


Roſe. it, the Flowers not much to- be commended , 
nor is that of the Roſe without Thorns, or the 
Virgin-Roſe. 

14. The The Cinamon-Roſe is in eſteem+ only for its 


Cinanon- ſyeet Scent and early Blowing,-being the firſt | 


RYe. of Roſes . * 
15. The The Vulgar white and bluſh Roſes are known 
white koſe. to moſt. The Roſa Canina, ſo call'd from its 
70 Roz whiteneſs like unto a Dogs Tooth, yet not ſo 
mm  perfettly white as the Vulgar, but much more 
double, and for that reaſon is eſteemed. 
17. Muze The double Musk-Roſes, flower later than a- 
Koſes. © ny other Roſes except the Monthly-Roſe : Their 
Scent gives them their Name, and deſerve a 
place in your Garden ; but the ſingle called the 
Spaniſh Mugk-Roſe, 1s not of ſuch value. 
13, Ever One ſort of the Muk-Roſes keepeth on its 


green Roſe. green Leaves all the Winter, which property -. 
hath impoſed its Name ; its Flowers are ſingle, 


yet not to be {lighted by the curious. 
19. Double - The Vulgar Sweet-Briar for its excellent O- 
Eg/4ntine. dour in the Spring, deſerves a place near your 
: Houſe or places of Repoſe ; yet not ſo mnch as 
: that which bears a double Bloſſom, for which 
it is preferr'd to it, and is one of the beſt of 
Odortiterous Plants. 


20. The The Gelder-Role, or Gelderland-Roſe, ſuppo-. | 


Gelder- fed thence to have its Name, or rather Elder- 
Roſe. Roſe, from the likeneſs of its Branches to E/- 
der, having the name of a Roſe, I place it here, 
although not in any thing reſembling. it. It 

is 
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is a hardy Tree, and yields great plenty of 


Snow-white Bunches of Bloſſoms, and very 
well becomes a Garden, or a Chimney with a 
due mixture. . | 

There are diversother ſpecies of Roſes, as the 
Criſtal-Roſe, the Damask Musk-Roſe, the Great 
Apple-Roſe, ſo called from the bignels of the 
Berries or Apples that come after ity ſmall 
ſingle. Bloſſoms are fallen, &c. But theſe 
muſt give way to thoſe before mentioned, 
and therefore it's ncedleſs to ſay any more of 
them. 


—— — 


SECT." 
Of Ordering of Roſe-Trees. 


Oſes have been in ſo great eſteem from 
all Antiquity, that the curious have been 
yery diligent 1n their propagation, amendment 
and diſcovery, ſeveral having been in ſeveral 
Ages produced that were not known to the 
Times preceding, and various ways have been 
invented and found out for their propagation, 
improvement and preſervation. 
- The more excellent ſorts of them have ſuc- 
ceeded very well by grafting on' the Stock of 
the common Sweet- Briar. » 
. And by inoculation may they be increaſed 
. on the Stocks of the common Roſe-Trees ; the 
time for this work is about Midſummer. 
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And when you have thus obtained one Tree 
of a ſort of the more Rare, you may multiply 
them by laying them, which may. be done 
without the help of Boxes or Pots, the Bran- 
ches being pliable, and the Tree it ſelf humble, 
only by bending down the Tree, and laying 
the Branches in the Earth, and covering the 
middle of them, being firſt prickt with an Awl 
about ſome joynt, that is to be under the 
Earth. This may be done in the Spring, ſome- 
times watring the Layers in dry Weather, then 
11 the Autumn oſt of the Sprigs will have ta- 
ken root, and are in. their prime to be remo- 
ved; theſe will never degenerate, and all 
Cions proceeding from them, will be of the 
ſame. | 

To make Roſes bear early, they muſt be 
planted in a very warm place, or on a decli- 
ning Bank towards the Sun, and irrigated ' 
with Water, enriched with the hotteſt Dungs | 
or Shavings of Horn and Lime ſteeped in Wa- 
ter : Some ſay warm Water will accelerate 
their blowing. | 

To make them bear late, the way -approved 
of by ſeveral upon Experience, is at the time 
when they begin to bud, to clip or ſhear off . 
all the Buds, and when other Roſes haye done 
blowing, theſe will ſhoot forth new. Puds ; 
thus may you annually continue this pleaſant 
Flower longer than naturally it would, by cut- 
ting ſome of your Trees, that they may fſuc- 
ceed the other. | 


Some 
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Some ſay, if you cut the tops of the Trees 
in the firſt of the encreaſe of the Moon after 
the Bloſſoms are faded, that another ſhew of 
Bloſſoms will appear about Michaelmas; but 
the other is the more certain way. 

To have Roſes until Chriſtmas, you may 
plant the monthly Roſe in ſome Niech of your 
South-wall, and you will have Roſe-buds freſh 
and fair in Ofober, and in mild Winters in 
Nevember, which by Shutters artificially made, 
may be defended from the Cold (ſometimes 
admitting the Sun) until Chriftmas, you may 
add artificial warmth to them if you pleaſe: I 
have had fair Roſes-buds in November, with 
younger by them, which might have been 
thus preſerved. 

Mausk Roſes are to be planted againſt a high 
Wall or fide of ſome Building, and not check'd 


+ in their growth upwards, leſt you hinder their 


bearing, 


—_ 
— — 


SECT. II. 
Of divers other Flower-bearing Trees 


Bi the great variety of Colours and de- 
lightful Scent that the Roſes have for the 


' greateſt part of the: Summer yielded you, yet | 


there are ſeveral other ſweet and pleaſant Ob- 
jets Nature hath furniſhed you withal ; if 
you will lend your aſliſtance to convey them 
into, your Garden, of whom none are more 
gratefully odoriferous than the Faſſmins. 

| G 3 Nor 
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Nor knows he well to make his Garden ſhine, 
With all delights, who fragrant Faſſemine, 
Negletts to cheriſh. —— * Rapinus. - 


1. Yellow The moſt common is the Yellow Faſſmine, | 
Fajjemine. hut the White far exceeds it in Beauty, and 


- on _ yielding oneof the moſt Odoriferous Flowers 


in Nature, as the perfumes made thereof Wit- 
neſs. In the Autumual Seafon, theſe laſt fur- 
niſh you with many Bloſſoms for a long time, 
until the Froſt prevent them ; bath theſe re- 
quire the help of a Wall or Palliſade, their 
Branches being but flender and weak, yet en- 
during the moſt ſevere Colds. © | 
3+ Indian The Indian + Faſſemine, or ' the Mexican 
Faſſemive. T1;Ixachitle is a Plant requires a tall Wall to a+ 
ſpire againſt: At every Joynt it hath ſmall 
Claws. or Tendrils, infinuating into Brick, * 
Wood, or any other penetrable ſubſtance, and 
requires but ſmall: aſſiſtance to prune it, it af- 
 fordsa beautiful Scarlet Bloſſom in America, 
being one of the Ingredients to the famous 
Drink Chocolate. 
The two former Jaſſemines are great En- 
creaſers, and all of them may be increaſed by 
Layers. 4 | | 5 
4. The Per- Nor inferiqur to the beſt of the former, 
fan Faſſe- is the Perſian Faſſemine, for that it is a beautiful 
, We. Shrub, yielding in the prime of the Summer 
moſt pleaſant and well ſcented Bloſſoms, which 
welcome you to the choiceſt Flowers, Trees 
will yield. As the Perſian Nuts and 1r:s, ſothe 
Fae | Pers 
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Perſian Jaſſemins precede in Bloſſom, all others 
, 1: reſpect of time, and therefore are the more 

valned ; they are ealily increaſed by Layers : 

Not much unlike in Bloſſom to the laſt, is 5- The 1#- 

the blew Syringa Pipe-Tree, or Lilac, the white '**: 

is more rare, being but gf humble growth, 

the Bark of a whitiſh Colour, the Leaves of a 

very pleaſant pale Green, affording you Bran- 

ches of fine ſcented white Flowers in April 

and Mzy, and is a Tree yielding Suckers 

pltentifully, but the beſt is that of a purple 

Colour, which two laſt very well merit Room 

1a your choiceſt Aveaues. | 

This is another Tree, that beareth the name 6. rings. 

» of Syrimmgaor Lilac, which never riſeth- ſo high 
as either of the other, but beareth many Clu- 
ſters of Flowers, of a faint white or wild 
Primroſe colour, yielding a ſtrong Sweet, al- 
moſt like unto that of Orange Flowers. | 

The double bloſſomed Pomegranate Tree, is 7. Baleuſ- 
eſteemed the rareſt of all flowring Trees, 
yielding ſo pleaſant a Branch, and a' much 
more luſtrious Bloſſom, 


1 -_O2 hen” 
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Pomegranates next their Glory vindicate, 
Their Boughs in Gardens pleaſing Charms create. 
Nothing their flaming Purple can exceed. 
From the green Leaf the golden Flowers proceed. 


This Tree deſerves the ehoiceſt place in 
your Garden, and under the warmeſt Wall, 
being tender whilſt young, but after very hardy; 
the Flowers are double, fair and beautiful, 
G 4 EX= 
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Almonds, 
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exceeding all others, born by Trees: . they 
are calily propagated by Layers. £ 

This delicate Plant deſerves alittle of your 
Careand Aſſiſtance, in ſeparating from it the 
many Suckers that ufually proceed from it, 
and keep it to a few or but one Branch, and 
ſometimes enrich the Ground with well _con- 
ſumed Hog's dung; For it is the plenty of Nou- 
riſhment makes them apt to Bloſſoni, and too 
many Branches or Suckers robthem of it; You 
need not Houſe them; but if you doubt your 
Wall ſtands toovopen to the cold Winds, which 
only can hurt- them, it is but taking a Mart, 
or Placing a Skreen before them in. the Win- 
ter, to defend them from it. 

The Dwarf Almond is a very humble Shrub 
bearing in April many fine Peach-coloured 
Bloſſoms, -and is a very pleaſant Plant, and 
yellds plenty of Cions ; it deſerves a place in 
your Garden, and needs not to be Houſed, it 
enduring all Weathers; Inſome Years it bears 


_ Almonds of a very bitter taſt. 
9. Mexe- 


The Meerion, from whence ſoever tran- 
ſported, 1s one of the moſt hardy 'Plants in 
Nature, fending forth its pleaſant, beautiful, 
and odoriferous Flowers in the coldeſt Seaſons 
of this Northen Climate, uſually in January, 
and continues in Bloſſom in Febrxary and 


. March, after them Leaves, and then its Co- 


ralline Berries, by whom it is increaſed. The 
Shrub 1s of a very ſoft conſiſtence, and al- 
though Cold will not kill it, yet 1s it very ten- 


terin the choice of its Ground.; I ſuppoſe - a 


light 
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light Ground,or a very mciſt,arenot proper for 
it, Heat being more offenſive to it than Cold. 
There are three ſorts of them, the one of a 
Peach colour, another more red being not ſo 
common,the other and the moſt rareis the white 
There are two ſorts of Sexa-T rees, the great 
Baſtard-Sena, and the Scorpion-Sena , both of 
them yielding a pleaſant Leaf, and fine yel- 
low Bloſſom, not unbecoming a good Floriſts 
Garden ; they are ſlender and require the help 


10.The Se- 
na-Tree. 


_ of a Wall, endure all Weathers, are tonfile, 
and therefore reducibte into any order, and 


are iacreaſed by Seeds, Layers or Suckers. | 
The Shrub $Sp:rea is a ſmall Tree, bearing 11. Spire: 


ſmall Peach-coloured Bloſſlams about -the F7utex. 


Month of Avguſt, it's a hardy Tree, and isin- 
creaſed by Layers. | 
The Judas-Tree yields a fine purpliſh bright ,,. 4; 


# red Bloſſom in the Spring, and is iacreafed by Fe. 


Suckers and Layers. 
The Bear-Trefoyl, {0 termed from the kke- , 
neſs of its Leaves to the Herb Trefoyl, and its, 
Pods to Beans, it affords many fine: yellow 
Bloſſoms, and is a very pleaſant though com- 
mon Tree; it is increafed by Seeds, Cuttings, 
and Layers, and requires ſome artificial helps 
to ſupport its weak Branches ; there are three 
kinds of theſe, the ſmallelt is called Griſus ſe- 

eundus Cluſi. 

Not much unlike to the yellow TJefſemine 1s 14 Spaniſt 
tne Spaniſh-Broom, only its Flowers are like our Þr00m. - 
ordinary Proom, as are the Cods, only lar- 
ger: It flowers in ay, and 1s increaled by 
>eeds and Suckers, . The 


go 


15. Virgins . The double Yirgins-Bower is a climbing 


Bower. 


Auguſt, and until the Cold prevents them: 


16. Wood- 


binds, 


17. Perj- 
ploca, 


Tree, - fit to cover ſome place of Repoſe, or 
to be ſupported by Props for that purpoſe ; it 
bears many dark blew double Flowers in Fuly, 


You may cut off moſt of the ſmalleſt 2ranches 
in the Winter, it ſhoots early, and ſpreads ve- 
ry much in a Summer ;, it is ealily increaſed by 
Layers. | 

There are of them ſingle, both purple and 
red, but this1s to be preterred. | | 

The Honey-Suckle, —_—_ either of the 
more generous kinds of it, is a Plant which 
though vulgar, yet deſerves our Pains in pro- 


pagating it. The double and the red are the. 


moſt choice, and are eaſily propagated by 
Layers. | 
Periploca is a Plant that twiſts it ſelf about 


a Pole as doth the Hop; it lives over the Winter, # 


and yearly puts forth ſmall blew Bloſſoms, is 
increaſed by Layers, and entertained in Gar- 
dens only for variety ſake, and not for its beau- 


ty. 
- Of the Shrub-Mallow, there are two forts, 


13. Althea the Purple and the White ; they endure the 


Fruticoſa. 


Winter, are uſually planted Standards, bring. 
forth their Flowers in Auguſt and September, 


until the Wet or Cold preveat them; the Tree 
is increaſed by Layers. The Bloſſoms reſemble 
the Bloſſoms of a Mallow, whence it hath its 
Name, and is a fair Autumnal Ornament to 


your Garde, for it buds and blows very late in 


the Year. 
Hyper- 
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Hypericum-Frutex is a Shrub yielding abyn- 19. Zgpert- 
dance of ſmall ſlender ſhoots, which in May, 
are very thick ſet with ſmall white Bloſſoms, 
that the Tree ſeems to be all hoary with Froſt, 
or covered with Snow : It is increaſed by 
Suckers, and endures all Weathers, and very 
well becomes the choiceſt Gardens. 4 

There is a ſort of Peach-Tree, yielding don- ores y le 
ble Flowers fair and beautiful, deſerves a place"p,,z 
under your Wall, Tree. 

Thelike there is of Cherries, a ſort that bears 21.Double 
a fair white Bloſſom very double, but yielding fomerd 
no Fruit, as doth that of the Peach, yet a wel- 7" 
come Plant to a good Floriſt. 

There- are Apple-Trees and Pear-Trees, 
that yield double Flowers, but they are not ſo 
much regarded, 

Thus by propagating and preſerving ſuch 


© Flower-bearing-Trees 'and Shrubs, may you 


have your Garden and - Groves replete, with 


_ great variety of curious Flowers from- the end , 


of January, when the hardy Mezerion expoſes 
its ſeveral coloured ſweet ſcented Bloſſoms to | 
your view, until the cruel Froſts and Winds 
check the Monthly Roſe, Althea Fruticoſa, Vir- 


gins-Bower , and white YJeſſemine; and ſo 


throughout the whole Summer between thoſe 
two extreams, and that without the trouble af 
removing, altering, ſhading, skreening from 
Cold or other incqnyeniences , which moſt 
other Flowers are ſubje& unto, and are there- 
fore much rather to be preferred ; yet if you 
are willing to undergo the little trouble of de- 
6 tending 
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defending the . Monthly Roſes or White Faſſe- 
mines, you may haye Bloſſoms from theſe later, 


- and Roſes even until Chriſtmas. 


Of Bulbous-raoted Flowers. 
'EX TT unto the Flower-bearing-Trees 
N are thoſe of Bulbous-roots to be pre- 


ferred, for their eafie propagation and 
management, and durableneſs in all ſeaſons 


In” 


Hot and cold. 


i. 


SECT. I. ; 
of Tulips. 


F all Bulbous-rooted Flowers the Tulip 

hath obtained, and not undeſervedly, 

the preference, yielding ſo great a Variety, 
that they are not here to be enumerated, eve- 

ry year producing new Flowers. Nor is it all 

the words I can invent, can convince you of 
the beauty of theſe Glories of Nature, but - 

muſt refer you tothe choice your ſelf, or Friend 

for you, can make out of that Magazine of 

Varieties that are,@olleted by the ingenious 
Floriſts. | | 

Their 
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Their Colours are various, from the deepeſt 
dye of any other Flowers to the pureſt White, 
intermixt with the brighteſt Yellow, tranſcen- 
dent Scarlet, grave Purple, and many other 
compounds of theſe inclining to the Blew and 
Green. | 

Many double Tl:ps are now raiſed, where- 
of there is ſome variety. | 

Their Seaſon of blowing continues long, 
the Precoces or early Tulips, beginning ſome of 
them to blow at the Vernal Zquinox, the 
Medias which are the prime, continue all A4- 
pril, and ſometimes the half of May, till the 
ead whereof the Serorines or late flowring Tus 


. lips continue. 


When the principal of them diſplay theif 
Colours in the heat of the day, there is not a 
more glorious ſight in Nature, - nor is it to be 
infitated by Art, no Limner, nor Painter dares 
pretend to ſo great skill: But as all-things elſe 


' that are in exceſs are ſooneſt apt to decline, ſo 


theſe that exceed all others in beauty and 1u- 
ſtre,. ſooneſt fade; not any of them continu- 
ing in its Glory above eight or ten days, un- 
leſs the mildneſs of the Weather, or ſome arti- 
ficial ſhade preſerve them'; nor are they ſuc- 
ceeded by any other from the fame root. 

Twlips are not only preſerved by taking them 
up yearly, when the ſtalks are turning yellow, 
or begin to be dry, but are by that means mul- 
tipled and increaſed exceedingly. The uſual 
way is to take them up at that convenient 


time, and ſpread them thin on ſome board or . 


floor 
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floor until they are through dry, then cut off 
the ſtalks, and ſo let the roots 1lye in ſome box 
or boxes, or other convenient places until Sep- 
tember, or Offober, in a dry place, but not in 
the Sunor Wind; then ſeparate the niain Bulbs 
from theleſſer Chives, taking all that are large 
(and round though ſmall ) for Roots that will 

- yield you Flowers the next year, and ſet them 
in the _ appointed for them, but let the 
ground be digg*d or otherwiſe looſened, that 
the Root may the better dilate it ſelf and en- 
creaſe , for in a narrow or ſtiff hole, your 
Root will remain till the next year- as you left 
It; 

It is not good to take them up after they . 
have ſhot their Fibres or ſmall Sprigs, until 
after they have flower'd, leſt it hinders their 
flowring, and perhaps periſh them. | 

When you plant them, ſtick into the groun 
by them ſmall ſticks marked with the numeral 
Letters, which you may do- ad infrritum, and 
in a {mall Book for that purpoſe, may you in- 
ſert the mark and name of the Flower. 

When you take them up and diſperſe them 
into Boxes or other Receptacles, you may 
transfer the marks with them. 


The ground you plant them in, ought not _ 
to be too luxurious ; this Noble Flower is COn- 
tent with a little Room and poor Soyl. 


In the wor5+ Mold this Flower better thrives, 
And berren Earth miraculouſly gives Pre 
ore 
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More beauty to it, than a fertile ground, 
And when leait ſtrong, it is moFt comely found, 


The vulgar field or hazle Earth, with a little 
mixture of Sand in it is beſt, for the rich- 
neſs of the Soyl cauſes them to run ( as they 
term it ) into dark and plain Colours. But if 
yaur ground be naturally rich, or that your 
Tulips have grown ſeveral years in it, you may 
abate it, and ſupply it with that which 1s fit, 
or lay a bed of ſandy Earth about a finger 
| thickneſs below the bulb, when it is1n its proper 
; place, that ſo the Fibres may receiv a check. 
Tulips may be raiſed in January and February 
" | on hotbeds, but they muſt be the precoces that 
are to flower early. ; 

Some preſcribe to. plant your Twlips in a 
natural Earth ſomewhat impoveriſhed with 
Sand, fo that a little below the root the Earth 
may be better within reach of the Fibres. 

If the ground be digg'd where your Twips 
ſtood the laſt year, it is equal to a change of 
Mould, the Roots rarely falling intaghe ſame 
Earth again where they were before. 

Your ſmall Cions or Off-ſets you may plant 
in a Bed by themſelves, which will furniſh you 
at another time with great variety 

As Tulips run or degnerate, take them up 
and plant them in your outward Groves, your 
prime Colours will multiply faſt enough. 

Tulips that are apt to decline towards a fad- 
der Colour, may. be taken up a little before 
they come to flower, and laid in the Sun ” A- 

ate 
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bate their luxury, which will make them come 


. better the year following. 


From ſuch Twlips that have their Tamis, 
( that is, the ſeed-like-things that ſtand up about 
the Seed-Vellel) and bottoms of dark Colours, 
and their Seed-Veſlſel three ſquare, may Seeds 
be obtained when they are thorough ripe in 
Fune or July, that may after a long expectati- 
on afford you great variety of Flowers. Theſe 


' Seeds may be ſown in September, and every 


two years removed until they yield Bloſſoms ; 
but this labour and' patience are too great for 
an ingenions, and fit only for a dull Hor:sZ. 

The often removing of the roots of Tulips 
and their Off-ſets: into various ground, gives 
you a great encreaſe, and great variety of Co- 
lours, without that tedious way of raifing 
them. 

It is not good to let a Tulip ſtand too long 
after it hath blown, leſt by weakning the 
root it -may prevent its blooming the next 
year. 

The Wt of kin to the Tulip. is the Fritil/a- | 
7y, whereof there is ſome variety, as the white; 
yellow, red, dark coloured, ſome of them 
checquered, and thence called the checquered 
Tulip, but the double is the moſt rare ; their 
ſeaſons and manner of ordering much like that 
of the Txl;p, only the dry Roots ought to be 
planted about the beginning of Augn7. 


SE CT* 
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SECT. 1I 
of HH y16inths and Statr-Flowers. 


THE Hyacinths are all bulbous rooted, 
£2 except the tuberous rooted Indian Hya- 
cinth, which we reſerve for the Conſervatory. 
The ſorts of them- that are termed Muſcaries 
or Grape-flowers, whereof there ate many di- 
verſities, as yellow, aſh-eoloured, red, white, 
blue and Sky-colonred, are pretty things , 


and may for 'variety-fake, but not for their 


beauty be planted. 

But there are other -variezies of them, as the 
fair hair'd branched Facinth, the fair curled hair'd 
Facinth, the blue, white, and - bluſh, ſtarry 
Hyzcinth of Peri, and the blue Lilly-leaved 
ſtarry Hyacinth, that yieid fair Flowers on large 
Stalks that adorn your Garden and Flower-pots 


"Theſe flowerin May and may be removed id 


Argu#t, they loſe not their Fibres, and are 
therefore not to be kept long out of the 
ground. | 

Thereare ſeveral ſorts of them that loſe their 
Fibres, and may be kept longer out of the 
grounds and are to be preferr'd to the other, 
or that they come early in the year from Fe- 
bruary until April; and are very ſweet aud 
well coloured. 


The principal whereof is the great "—_— 
H ta 
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tal Hyacinth, called Zimbul Indi, or Pas toof, 


Or Celeſtial Hyacinth, from. its fair Eloſloms. 


Some are more double, as well white as 
blue, and therefore are to be eſteemed ; the 
vulgar are ſome white; ſome of a cream colour, 
Others of a deep blue, and ſome of a pale, but 
all are very becoming a Garden in the Spring . 
of the year, before they are over-matched | 
with Flowers of a'nobler hue. 

The neareſt of kin unto the' Hyacintks, are 
the Star-flowers, whereof ſome of them are va- 
luable, as the Ornithogalum Arabicum, or Star- 
flowers of Arabia, which flowers in May ; the 
great white Star of Bethlehem in June; the 
Star-flower of Naples in April, and the eAtho- 
pian 1n Auguit: Theſe of Arabia and eAthio- 
p:ia are tender, and coming out of ſo hot Coun- 
tries, will not endure our ſevere Winters, there- 
fore their Bulbs muſt be planted in rich warm 
Earth in Boxes or Pots, and ſecured in Win- 
ter from Froſts. 


4 


SE CT. IIL 
Of Daffodil. 


HE Narciſſus is a Flower ſo well known, 

that its-needleſs to ſpend many words 

on it, but for its great variety, bright colour, 
and early flowring, the better 'kind of them 
deſerve to be planted -here and there under 
your 


wy rw 
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your Groves and  Avenze's and. other Shade*, 
where they proſper. very; well , and walte 
no ground : They are: hardy Plants, and mul- 
tiply much ; ſome of them are whitoand ſweet 
ſcented, blowing. late in the Spring ; ſome are 
ſingle, others double, and others very double, 
ſome bear many Flowers on a Stalk,.. others 
but-one ;/{o that. from the end of February to 
the, beginning of day, they turniſh you with 
Flowers for your. Fots. 

The Junguils are of the ſame kinds and af- 
ford ſome variety, and flower much about the 
ſame time with the Daffadils. 

The Levcoigm. or Bulbous-Violet is: reckon- 
ed amongſt the Daffodils; it is ſometimes 
called the Szow-drop, becauſe it ſhews-its Snow - 
white Flowers ſometimes 10 January, and ge- 
nerally not long after, for which early blow- 
ing It is eſteemed. 


SECT. Iv: 
Of Lilies. 


Nder this Name have been of old many 
famous Flowers. Some imagine the moſt 
HMaſtrious Tl:p was once intended by it, when 
Solomen's Glory was eſteemed inferior to one 
of them ; but there is little reaſon for that 
opinion-: for in-7lizy's time, near about the 
time of our Saviour's being upon Farth, the 
Lally was 1n great eſteem ; than which, no 
Flower was more in requeſt in the choiceft 
H 2 Gardens, 
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Gardens, except the Roſe, which Solomon him- 
ſelf admired as well as the Lily ; and then the 
Txlip was but a hedge Flower and ſo remains 
inthe Aſian Continent, as is reported: Nei- 
ther is there any Flower of that tranſcendent 
whiteneſs (an Emblem of purity and Inno- 
Cency ) as the 14 

But there are of ſeveral Colours and Seaſons, 
Flowers that are of that Family : As for the 
Spring, the. Crown Imperial, ſingle and double 
orange-coloured, red and yellow, they are but 
dull Flowers. | 

Thea there. are the vnlgar Red Lilly; ſingle - 
and double, whereof only the double is wor- 
thy your notice, 


hiteLily, The White Lilies", both ſingle and double, 


are planted in moſt Gardens for their Colour, 
and the uſe of their Roots, which in Pliry's 
time added much to. the reputation of the 
Plant. 

Of Martagons there is great diverſity, the 
Imperial, the White, white ſpotted, Red and red 
ſpotted, Yellow and yellow ſported, with divers 
other variations, but none of great value. 


SECT 
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SECT. V. 
of Saffron Flowers. 


H E Colchicums or Meadow Saffron, {0 of oe Cot 

& termed; being firſt taken out of the TT 
Meadows. Theſe Flowers are called Naked 
Boyes, becauſe they appear naked out of the 
Earth, and are withered and gone before the 
green Leaves appear. 

Of theſe Colchicums there is ſome variety be- 
ſides the. plain colour, ſome ſtriped, others 
chequered, whereof the Colchicum Chis is the 
molt beautiful, but the double is the more ſplen- 
did , gracing your Garden in the Autumn when 
moſt other Flowers are faded. All theſe va- 
riegated and double Flowers are to be eſteem- 
ed for that they come ſo late in the year, and 
make a delicate medly : they put forth their 
green leaves early in the Spring following, and 
when thoſe wither they may be taken up and 
encreaſed, and replanted about the end of Au- 
eu5t following. | 

The Crocrs or Saffron-flower, ſo called from Of the Cro- 
its reſembling that Plant in Root, Leaf, agd 4s 
Flower. There are great variety of theſe 
Flowers and much variegated or ſtriped with 
White, Yellow, and Purple, their three prin- 
cipal Colours. 6 Spa 


H 3 They 
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They bring forth their pleaſant, but ſhort 
Bloſſoms in February and March ; there are 
fome of them” Auyuwmd that flower in Seprem- 

ber and-OFoher, as doth the true Safiron : the 
Recots are taken up, when the Leaves wither, 

and planted again about a Month or two be- 

tore their flowring time : they increaſe very 
much , and adorn the edges of. Borders,, or 
cloſe under Walls or Pales. os Fi 


| — 


Of ſeveral other buthous rooted Fl overs, 


"T Here. are ſeveral . other. bulbous -,rooted 
Flowers, which for variety. are to be en- 
of the Mo-.tertained, as the Moly, whereof there: are-ma- 
h. ny. different ſorts that are in flower in May, 
June, aud July, and ſerve to mix . 1n. your 
Flower-pots and Chimnies : they are, planted 
and increaſed as other hardy Bulbs. 
of Aſpbo- The Aſphodils are of no great beauty ; but 
a. may be planted and 1ncreafed as. other Bulbs, 
.;. for their yariety, 

of* Spider- As tnay thePhalangium Or Spider-wort,where- 
wart. of there are the White and the Flue; ſome 
flower in ay and June, but the Blue: 1n-Au- 

A git and Sepzember. E EY | | 
#: Gladiolus or Corn Flagg, there ,are ſeveral 
'>* ſorts, Red and white, and ſerve only for Flow- 
'er-pots and Chimnies,,: are hardy, and ts 
Y | © 
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be planted and increaſed as the other Bulbs, 

' Of the Satyrions, Or Bee-flowers, Or Gnat- of 4s oy. 
flowers, there is ſome diverſity, they are taken chis. 
out of the Fields and Meadows, are very beau- 
tiful where they are remote from the place of 
their extra@ion, they are very tender, and 
therefore are cautiouſly to be removed, they 
are to be taken up Earth and all, unleſs you 
can obſerve to find them when dry, you muſt 
endeavour to plant them in ground connatu- 
ral to that from whence they came. 

The Doggs-tooth Violet, ſo called from the 54 Dens 
likeneſs of its Bulb to Doggs-rooth, there are of © 
them purple, Red, White, and Yellow they 
are much in. eſteem . being brought far, and 
difficult. to be obtained, not increaſing in this 
Country ; they are planted ia good natural 
( not dunged )) Soil, about the middle of Au- 
gt, and flower in March. 

The Cyclamen of Sowbread for their curious of the C'y- 
and odoriferous Bloſſoms, are received in the m——_ 
Gardens of the beſt Floriſts. 


193 


The Grecian Cyclamen from far they bring, Rapinus, 
The Red and White both flouriſh in the Spring. 


Some ſorts of themalſo flower in the Autumn, 
and one or other of theſe, Beauties adorn your 
Garden from April to Oftober. 

'Their Roots do not loſe their Fibres, and 
are therefore difficultly removed, their time 
of removing is in June or Faly, or before their 
time of blowing. They are raiſed of Seeds 

| BS 2 which 


Of the Bul- 


bous Iris, 
., 


Up 
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which muſt be ſown, as ſoon as ripe, in Poxes, 
and then at two years end tranfplanted into 


your Garden, where they will endure any 
Weather, | EPPS 


— —_— 


SECT. VI: 
Of the Iris, Bulbous, and Tuberofe. 


O conclude this Chapter of Bulbow-rooted 
Flowers, 1 ſhall here inſert the J-:s, there 


' being ofthem as 'well' with Bulbous as Tube- 


roſe Roots, not that they are inferiour in beau- 
ty to any of thoſe preceding, except- the Tu- 
lip, but that I am. unwilling- to divide them 
whoſe Flowers retain the ſame Form, although 
they differ in their Roots, | 


Now Iris ſprings which from the heavenly Bow 
Is nam'd, and doth as many Colours ſhow * 
Irs Species, and its Tinfwres different are, 
According to the Seaſons of the year. | 

af Rapinus. 


The Bulbous afford very great variety, ſome of 
them ( as the Perſian) flowering in February or 
March, others in April, May, Fune, and July, 
There are ſome of them very fair and beanti- 
ful ; their Colours are either blue , purple, 
Aſh-coloured, peach-coloured, Yellow, White, 
or Variegated. © Theire -Roots -may be taken 
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up as ſoon as the Leaves begin to wither, for 

> | foonafter they are quite withered, the Bulbs 

will iſſue out more Fibres, and then it is too 
late to remove them, otherwiſe you may keep 
them dry till Augaf. 


" Theydelightin a good Ground, but not too 
rich, on a ſunny bank, but not too hot to the 
South or Wet; the-Eaftern Aſpect is the beſt. 

Thoſe Flower-de-Luces,white tuberous Roots, of theTube- 
are not altogether ſo various as the Bnlbons, 7ofe Fs. 
yet affording to the ingegious Floriſt many 
curious Flowers; the beſt and moſt excellent 
whereof 1s the Chalcedonian Iris, vulgarly cal- 
led the - Toad-Flag from its dark marbled 
Flower. This Species of them ought to be 
carefully ordered, elſe it will not thrive well, 
it requires a warm and rich Soil to be planted 
in, and becauſe it isapt to ſhoot forth its green 
Leaves before Winter, it expe to be a little 
defended from the, Cold. Theſe Bulbs may 
be taken up when the Leaves begin to bedry, 
and kept ſome time in the Houſe, and then re- 
planted in September, or Oftober, which will 
make them thtive the better. 

The other ſorts ofthe Tuberoſe rooted Flower- 
de-Luces, are much more hardy, and increaſe 
exceedingly in good Ground, and are there- 
fore not ſo fit for your choiceſt Gargey. 


CHAP, 
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= CHAP. IV. 
Of Tuberoſe Rooted Flowers, - 


"RM. Eter having paſſed over thoſe curious 
= Plants and Flowers, that are with 
the leaſt pains and Careto be planted, 
propagated and preſerved, I ſhall now give 
you a brief Acconnt of ſuch that are a little 
more. difficult to be managed', yet require 
they no ,more trauble * than” they ſufficiently 
recompence with their moſt pleafant Flowers: 
The moſt ſele& whereof is the Anemone. 


SECRET. 
Of Anemoness 


HE Anemone, Which: is a Grecifm, ſigni- 

fying Wind, thence it is called the Wind 

Flower, for that it-is obſerved: never” to open, 

but when the wind blows, or at leaſt in thoſe 

Countries where it is naturally produced, it 
may have, that propercy. It was in great e- 

ſteem amongſt the Ancients, for the beauty of 
its Flowers mix'd in their Chaplezs and a + 
atl- 
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21chough then there were not. a teath/ part :of 
that variety of them; that now ' the racks 
have collected and 

It .is-.one afthe Beauties of Nature, and; the 
moſt excettent/ that Seaſon 'can afford, bear- 
ing ſuch different Flowers, that they,make the 
cold March almoſt:equal in Glory to the Sum- 
mer. which is'a wonder that fuch foft Flawers 
and Tyr ian and” Scatler Dyes ſhould: be. produ- 
"= in: fo early: a Seaſon; which 3 are aſvally 
he cfies of'a continued: OREN 


What angry Deity did firit expoſe, 

+ To the rough: Tempeſts and more rigid' Srows 
The ſoft Anemone; whoſe comely Grate, - 

A gentler Seaſon and a butter plate - 
Deſerves: for| when with native purple bichr, 
It ſhews its Leaves' to the' propitious light, + (5 
With d;fferent Coloprs ſirip'd a#d curled: Flames, 
Enconpaſs'd it our love and-wonder claims. 
There 15 n0t any other that outvies 

This Flower's- curl'd * Leaves or- milinerins Dyer, 
Nor. the Sidonian Ajit could &re- compoſe; 

So [meet a cm. oy Natwre' Shows: 


As of the Tuls s, ſoof theſe, the beſt way 
1s to-pleaſe your ſe fl If in your Ele&ion from the 
view of them.” The uſual deſcriptions can ne- 
ver ſufficiently nor ſarlaftpely enforny* you of 
their realworth,”-/ ? 

\ They! are! generally / of two: f#ts; brow 
leav'& Auemones, and narrow leav'd Abitthornss, 
thoſe. with narrow teaves much reſemble Parſ- 


ley, 


uc8 


, _ - a 6 
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ley, whence they were anciently. called Roſe 
Parſley, or the Parſley Roſe. | 

he Soil wherein they delight muſt be fat 
and rich,” manured with. Sheeps dung, and 
Neats dung, with a little mixture of Lime, all 


_ thorowly rooted. | 


About the end of Seprember, or beginning 
'of -Ofober, you may plant your Larfoles, or 
broad- leav'd :Anemones about three fingers 
deep, and about a Month after your Tenui- 


foles or narrow leav'd Anemenes which yield their 


Flowers after the other. 

But if you. deſign to have them more early, 
you..may plant. them ſooner, and with Mats 
ſecure them” againſt the Cold, and give. them 
all advantages of the Sun and . warm Rains, 
for the Froſts are. very apt to nip their Leaves 
when above ground, and impede their flow- 


. ering for that year, 


If you deſire Anemones. to flower late, then 
keep them out of the ground as.long as you 
can, ſome. will. abide out of the ground until 
February or March, and plant them in. ſhady 
places, or artificially ſhade ' them. | Thus you 
have Anemones after the uſual natural time of 
flowering, 

When their green Leaves turn yellow, or 
about the end of June, or in July, you may 


take them-up, and. preſerve the Roots dry, till 


the ſeaſon for interring them, for after they 
have loſt their Fibres, they are apt to pegiſh by 
the, humidity. of the, Earth : the. placÞ*you 
keep them in ought.to be cool as well as dry. 


It 
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It is very injurious to the Latsfotes to: break 
their Roots, which ' ſhould only be parted” as 
they are naturally apt to be divided, but the 
Tenuifoles will endure an ecafie Rupture or £ciſ- 
ſure. |; 

If you preſerve your Anemone Roots in a 
cool place, until the middle of Fanxary; and 


. then plant them, they will be the more ſe- 


cure from the injuries of bad weather ; much 
Wet prejudiceth as well as ſevere Cold. 

As your Anemones are prejudiced by over- 
much Wet, ſo do they require and deſervea 
little irrigation in very dry Springs, and will 
ſufficiently gratifie you ; a little ſhade will al- 
ſo advantage them in the hotteſt time of the 


ay. 
In Maywill theſe Flowers bear Seeds, which 
gathered and ſown in July, in good ſifted 
Earth, in Beds or Boxes, will produce great 
Varieties in the third or fourth year after. 

- Mix the Down that contains the Seeds, with 
ſome fair dry Earth, and rub it together ina 
wooden Veſſel, and the Seeds will mix with 
the Earth, by which means you may ſowe 
rh equally; be ſure to ſow them not too 
tnin. 


After you have ſown your Seeds, ſift Earth 


upon them about half a finger 1n thickneſs ; 
when they have been come up about a Month, 
ſift more Earth finely over them about half an 


- lach, afid cover them at ſome diſtance all the 


next Winter. 
The 


IC9 
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The” August following, you tay remove 
them into :conventcnt Beds, where they may 
remain'till they bear Flowers, at which time 
you may cull them as you pleaſe. 

Forget nota gentle irrigation of your young 
Anemezes 10 dry. Weather, for it will-nuch 
forwayd them, as will a: little artitictal ſhade 
at opportune: Seaſons; -- 

Of Ranun- The: Kanmeculus or Craifon, being ſo near 
culus. ijn reſemblance'to- the Anemone, differ - yery 
little from them their ordering, - ; 

TFhey- exceed all Flowers whatever in the 
richneſs of their Colours, nor there any 
' Flower fo fine and fair, as are the larger forts 
of them... 

Their times of Flowering, taking up, and 
planting, are near abont the ſanie time” as the 
Ancmozes, but they agree better with'a richer 
Mold than the other. 

They are not ſoapt to multiply their Roots, 
ualeſs their Ground be rich and light ; there- 
fore it1s by the moſt skilful preſcribed, to lay 
a broad bed of -61d Thatch: or almoſt rotten 
Straw, and on that to: ſift fine rich Earth ix 
or eight inches thick, and therein to: plant 
your Raxunculuss, wherein they will thrive 
and increaſe. 

If you plant ' them . early 1n the Winter; 
they muſt be: defended from the ſharp Winds 
and Froſts; but if late, there is no neceſſity 
of 'it, they are ſomewha at more tender than 


the Aveiine. 
Irrigation 
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Irrigation in a dry ſeaſon , much ad- 


- vantages this Flower, as_it doth the Are- . 
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SECT.I.L 
of Peonyes, 


His although a common Flower, yet 
- yields the faireſt and moſt double Bloſ- 
ſom of any, and very well becomes your 


Chimney” or Flower-pots. But the Whate, 
pirple, and changeable Peonyes are acceptable 


in the Gardens of the belt For:ſts, and theingle 
Peonyes i the phyſick Garder, for their ſpecifical 


virtues of their Roots againſt the moſt dange- 
. rous of Diſeaſes. 


The manner of their planting and ordering 
is known to moſt that have any intereſt in a 
Garden, only it is neceſſary to- underſtand, 
that September and ofobery-are the fitteſt times 
for their tranſplantation 


CHAP. 
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CHAP. V. 


Of divers other Seled Flowers. 
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SECT. I: 
Of Gilliflowers. 


m ToOtwithſtanding the Flower-bearing - 
Trees are compleat Ornaments with 
JE little trouble ; the Bulboiy rooted 
Flowers fo illuſtrious that they merit great e-_ 
ſteem from the moſt curious, being leſs ſub- 
jeX to Caſualties than moſt others, and the 
Tuberoſe Roots yield ſuch incomparable Beau- 
tes 10 the Spring ; yet- myſt they concede to 
the Gr/liflower, the pride of the Summer, that 
hath its ſcent as -pleaſing as its variegations 
beautiful. 


Lovely Carnations then their Flowers dilate, 
The worth of them is as their Beauty, great. 
Their ſmell isexcellent: —— Rapinus; 


Their Colours are not many, but infinitely - 


and variouſly compounded, and being fo _ 
| an 
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and frequently: raiſed | of! Feed, do - annually 
produce new mixtures, and thoſe have impo- 
fed on them new Names,' that i is impoſſible 
to give you a true account -of them ; therefore 
it will be more (proper for you to pleaſe your 
own fancy, 'or :confide in the integrity of a 
Gardener, than to truſt to the lame deſcriptions 
you may meet withal, or' to: the florid Names 
that are given them, 'on purpoſe to beget your 
admiration of ſuch that little deſerve it. 
Their times of Flowering are generally in 
July and AuguFt ;, ſometimes the early Buds may 
eld you Pray in -Ja7r,,. but their latter 


Buds in Seprember and Oftober and by «careful 


defending- them 1n November. 

The right Dutch Gilliflowers 'rarely produce 
Seed here, but when they do you mult pre- 
ſerve it from wet till it be ripe, then gather it 
and lay it by in the Husk, until the Spring. 

In May, after the cold Nights are ſpent , is 
a pood time to ſow theſe Seeds, which ought 
to be on good Earth , in fome ſhady place 
where it may have the Morning or Evening 


Sun only, 


They ſhonld be fown thin, and the Farth 
lifted over it half a Finger thick. þ 

In "Auguit or September following, you may 
remove them into, their proper Beds, and the 
Summer following, they will inform you. of 
their worth by their Flowers. The ſingle and 
poorer ſort rejet, and thoſe that blow fair 
aid whole, or are well marked, preſerve. 


For the firſt Wiater- after ſowing them, 
| I there 
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there is. little;danger. of, their. being. hurt- by . 
Cold, in that has they are: like.the ſtock, 
Gilliflowers, which-intheir firſt Winter are ex- 


- tream-heardy, and in the ſecond very tender. 


You may plant your beſt G://;flowers 1p; Pots 
filled with Earth for, that; ;purpoſe, that. you | 
may give them Sw2 Or- Rain,.according to the. 
Seaſon of the:Year, and as they require.. . 

Plant them not under a Wall or other Fence, 


- that may refle&; the heat of the Sw upon them, . 


for they delight inan_. open Air, and nor in 
iatemperate Heat. __ 

Great Rains, eſpecially in the Winter and 
Springs Prejudice them © much, therefore: you 
are to defend them from -it equally as from: 
Cold. Thoſe .Flowers that are planted, in 
Beds, and- not in. Pots, are: to be defended 
from Wet and Cold as there 1s..occaſton, by 
ſome Cover or Shelter to place over them, 
which muſt be open at the top, or on one fide: 
The fitteſt for this occaſion, are old Bee-hives, 
with a Door ..of about a Span ſquare on the 
ſid e that may be qpen off from the Weather, 
which you defend them againſt. 

You may increaſe your Flowers by laying 
them in June, July and Auguft, but 1n June 


- or uly is the beſt time, the method 1s this : 


Firſt trim yoar Slip you 1iatend to lay, by clip- 
ping off the ſide Leaves, and topping the 0- 
ther, then with a ſharp Pen-knife cut a Tongue 
half through, , from one of the middle-- Joynts 
under the Slip, to the next Joynt towards you, 
beginning next the Root, and cutting nl bobr ry | 

ooſen 
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looſen the Earth under it, and with a ſma!l 
hooked Stick force it down, that the Tongue 
or Slit may open, and the endof the Slip point 
upwards cover it with Earth, and water it, 
which irrigation muſt be reiterated according 
as the drought of the Seaſon requires it. 


If the Slips be ſo- bigh that they cannot be. 


hent to the Ground with eaſe, then take a 
{mall Earthen Pot with a ſlit on the fide, 1n 
which you may diſpoſe of your Slip as you 
delire. 

About a Month after, your Layers will 
have taken Roots, then may you take them 
off with ſome of the adhering ' Earth, . and 
plant them in their places prepared for them, 

But if any ſhould not have taken root, you 
may anew lay them, and make the: Cut a little 
deeper, - and fo let them remain till the Spring, 


and then you may plant them out as you ſee 
fit. 


15 


Plant your Layers not too deep, for there-. - 


by many a good Plant hath heen ſpoiled. 


A-Cave or Pit made in fome 'place in your 


Garden, would be very. convenient- to Place 
your Pots: of Flowers in for there no. Winds 
nor ſevere Froſts can annoy them, the driving 
Rains alſo-cannot much offend them. 


The Morning $2 is the.moſt benign to your . 


Gilliflowers;, therefore you. may detend your 
moſt choice from the Afternoon Sun, by fone 
artificial Skreen, in caſe you have no place na- 
turally poſited for that purpoſe: This to be 
done before, aud in blowing time. - 
I 2 0 
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To have Gilliflowers or Carnations ( as they 
are vulgarly termed'from thoſe ancient Eglsjh 
Flowers that were uſually of a Fleth Colour ) 
during the moſt partof the Winter, they may 
be placed in Pots, in ſome convenient Room 
open to the South, and to be ſhut at pleaſure to 
defend them from the Cold, unleſs to give 
them the benefit of the warm- $7 at. Noon 
ſometimes, or a little Sontherly Rain; into 
which Room may be conveyed ſome warmth 
from your ordinary Fire, or elſe a Fire there- 
in on purpoſe. I ſuppoſe a Lamp' may be 
maintained burning at an eaſie Expence-in 
acloſe Room, which-may be ſufficient to de- 
fend them from Froſt ; a conſtant though ſmall 
Heat will effect much the Lamp- may alſo be 
enlarged as the Room or ſeverity of the Wea- 
thee requires ; the ſmoak of the Lamp may 
be conveyed away by a Funnel over it for that 
purpoſe : thus may many other Rarities be 
Preſerved oyer the Winter at an caſfie Charge. 
The Earrh about your 6G:Hflowers, ought to 
be; renewed once in two Years at the leaſt, 
for by that time they kave exhauſted the bet- 
ter and more appropriated part of the Earth 
or Soyl. wt | 

Your Flower Pots ought to have holes in 
the bottom, to let out the ſuperfluous moi- 
fture and alſo in caſe you are willing to wa- 
ter your Flowers, -y may dip the Pots. half 
way intoa Tub of water prepared, the one 
after the other ; and the Earth will attra& the 
Water through the holes, which is much bet- 
ter than ſprinkling. If 
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If you have any Giliflowers that are broken, 
- ſmall, or fingle, you may graffon them other 
G:lliflowers that are more choice, but graft 
them in the moſt woody part of the Stalk ; 
the beſt way is by whip-graffing. 

Pidgeons Dung being the hottelt of Dungs, 
applied about the Roots of G:/flowers, maketh 
them flower the more early. 

To defend your Gill;flowers from the injury 
of Cold and Froſt, ſuch of them that are pla- 
ced in Feds and not movyeable; ſome have 
preſcribed to take two ſlender Wands or bend- 
ing Sticks, and fix each end in the ground on 
each ſide of the Flower , that the Sticks may 
Arch-wiſe be acroſs over the Flower, which 
is faid to defend them by ſome Magical Ver- 
cue. 

If your G:liflower or Layer be inclinable 
to ſhoot up in the Summer with one ſingle 
ſtem, ſuffer it not to bloſſom that Year, but 
nip or cut the ſtalk off, leſt it give you a fair 
Flower and never thrive after. 


Pinks thongh mean Flowers ſingly of them- of Pinks. 


ſelves, yet the common red ſingle ſort of them, 
planted on the Edges of your Walks againſt 
the fides of your Banks do not only preſerve 
your Banks from foundring, or” mouldring 
down, but when in Bloſſom, area very great 
Ornament, and moſt excellently perfume 
your Garde. | | 


Sweet Wiltiams, Sweet Johns, and London St 


Pride, are pretty Fancies, and near of kin to 
the old Engliſh G:/iflower. 
I 3 SECT. 


Williams. 
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Of Stock-Gilliflowers, and Wall-flowers. 


Stock-Gil- Lads 

HE Lucoinm or Stock-Gilliflower 18.a Flow- 

©} FOR cr of much Beauty, elite Scent, and 
ſome Variety; 'a good Garden cannot be {aid 
to be well ſtored without them, nor..a Flower- 
pot well adorned without ſome of theſe; they 
continuing long in Bloſlom, from Apri/ till 
the Froſt. prevents them. They-are generally 
raiſed of. Seed, and the firſt Winter, becauſe 
they have not yetſpeat their finer Spirits ; they 
are very hardy and endure any Weather, but 


the next Winter they are very tender. 


With curled Threads and top-divided now, 

* . Along the Margin of your Borders grow . 
Stock-Gilliflowers, whoſe bluſhing Leaf may fear, 
And juſtly too, the ſharpneſs of the Air, + 


The doible, whereof ſome are. ſtrip'd, and 
ſome plain,: are very: pleaſant; but the double 
yield-no'Sced. | 
*- The ſingle have. generally four Leaves in a 
Bloſſom, but if there be five Leaves, the Seed 
thence produced, will bring double Flowers. 

The white ſingle uſually produce double 
Flowers, as alſo do thoſe that are ſtrip'd with 


The 


White: 


— — yom—_—_ | — . þ 'Y 
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- qdurethe Winter. ©” 


The yellow . double Srock-Gil/iflower is the 
moſt rare of any..: -:. * 

. The Seeds of thoſe kinds that uſually pro- 
duce double Flowers, being often-ſown 1n the 


. fame Soil, will-degenerate into all fingle, and 


by degrees into all plain Colours, as I have 
tryed. © Querey. if they will do. the ſame if 
fown in barfetfEarth.-/'! - | 

- There is-another:ſort: of Double Stocks, that 
ire/ not ratſed from Seed; only: by. Slips and 
Layers,” that: is moredurable than the: Seed- 
lings. VOfig' % 

"Thoſe raiſed” of 'Seed will ſometimes abide 
the ſecond-Winter if-it-be mild, or the Stocks 
well: defended 5 if you-take away, the blowing 
Sprizs;/the-precedentAntumny:' at! will much 
further theirduratiom}Co 209! 1097 11 | 
--They:may be'laidias other Plantsare, and 
being kept ſecure from: violent Colds, : will en- 

They may be-planted ont in Slips, if you. 
take fuch as are not. fpired to:blow, and cut 
them from the: Stock;: and flit theend in three 
or four "places abour'!half. am inch; and- peel 
the:Rind back asrfar as the Slit, and:take away- 
the inward Wood : Then'ſet this'Slip with the 
Rind. fpread every way 'abont two or three. 
fingers deep, water ' it: and ſhade-it, - until it 
hath taken Root; ':by [this \means may you 
maintain your ſtock of , Double- Stocks, without 
the two years expeQation. 

:\The Seeds from which you expe to have 
double Flowers, muſt. be ſown at the full of 
I 4 the 
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Sir Hugh 
Plat. 
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the Moon, or in two' or three days after, and 
when come up four or five inches: high; take 
them up and plant them -out, which - prevents . 
their-running up: to ſtalk, which -labour you: 
may reiterate twice hefore Winter. 

If. you-remove,. water, and ſhade them e- 
very time to preſerve them, (it being a Sum- 
mer work ) and doit the firſt fime three days 
after the-Full, and twice-more before the next 
Change, and again three days after the next 
Full, -and once more 'before: the: ſacceeding 
Change, ( all theſe removes to be in barren' 
Ground: ,) Then'at the third Full Moon; eight 
daysafter remove themagain intorich Ground, 
wherein tliey are to ſtand; It is ſaid. that it 
will make them bring farth/ double Flowers, _ 

It hath been long obſerved: that - the-Moon 
hath great influence'oyer:Plants, ( over - Ani- 
mals it /15 very: conſpicuous. From: Pliny to 
this day, moſt Authors have been 'of that -O- 
pinion. And if it | hath any ſuch influence, 
then ſurely it-is in the-doubling of Flowers, for 
we daily: obſerve 'that-many forts of double 
Flowers will degenerate'themſclves into ſingle, 
and that'moſt of thoſe double we have C which 
are of the kinds uſually ſingle) are propagated 
by Art and: Induſtry, and why may not. the 
Lunar influence contribute much thereto ? 
The French Poet was-of that Opinion, although 
differing as'to the time,  ' TETNTr 


Til 
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Tl it be ful Moon, from-her first increaſe. 
The- Seaſon's good; but if ſhe once decreaſe, 
Stir not the Earth, nar let the Husbandman, 
Sow any Seed; when Heavn forbids 'tis vain. 


The ſame Poet adds. 


| Some in preparing of their Seed excell, 
- Makind their Flowers a larger compaſs ſwell, _ 
Thus narrow Bolls with curled Leaves they fill, 
" Helping defeftive: Nature by their skill, © 
Often removing .them doth-not only contri- 
bute to their worth, bat duration. + | 
The Keiri i or Wall-flowers, ſo termed, for 
that the ſingle kind'naturaliy affe&to grow on 
old Walls, and that the-doubleneed theaſſiſt- 
ance of ſome Walt or other\{wpport, are hardy 
Plants, though not altogether ſecure'in the 
moſt ſevere Winters, and the better ſort/of 
them, that is, the double white, and the double 
red, _ very pleaſagt both tothe Eye and Smell ; 
they. are- ealily increaſed by' Slips and Lay-' 
ers, | [> It} rd ET 


SECT, 


Of Auri-- 
cula's. 
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Of Auricula's, Comſlips, and Primroſes. 


Ears-ears Or Auricula's, £onſidering their 
{ize, are the fineſt Flowers the. choicelt 
Gardens yield, -affarding\-a very great. variety 
in Form as'wellas4n, Colour, .and.are not:ouly 
beautiful to the Eye; but pleaſant in Scent. 

. In your;Ele&ion of them, it is better to truſt 
your Eye, or .confhde mn an honeſt Gardzer, 
than m- the lame, deſcriptions of them, as be- 
foxe: was: hinted concerning the choice-of T- 
lips and. :3:/Hiflewers;; only! that the double 1s the 
moſt. rare, aud-thetWind/or Auricula the moit 
ſplendid o6all « eneldeiniJou Ayofat 915 
- Of late years theſe Flowers are*very: much 


. Improved, not only for their great variety of 


unches of vialbmg but-for their many beauti- 
ful ſorts of ſtripes they yield, that all the Colours 
that have been obſerv'd to be in that Flower 
plain, are now found to be mixed in the va- 
rious ſorts of ſtripes, that they are lately be- 
come the-moſt beautiful Ornaments - of the 
Spring, - The greateſt variety, and the moſt 
beautitul of theſe Flowers, as well as of Tips 
and Grlliflowers, are to be ſeen in the Garden of 
the great Collector and Propagator of theſe and 
a]l other curious Plants and Flowers, Mr. George 
Rickets 


plbs-Golonry, andtheir[bearing-upright large 
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Kicketts of Hog ſder, who ſupplies with them the 
beſt Floriſts. | 

They adorn. your. Garden 1n April and May, 
and ſomeof them again about theend of Anguſt, 
and until the Froſt prevent them. | - 

If you crop off the Buds that offer to blow 
late in the Autumn, it will cauſe your Aurjer- 
cula's* to yield” you the fairer Flowers in, the 
Spring, 

They delight, i in..rich Soy! and ſhady, but 
not under the drip,of Trees, 

They mult be often removed, once-in two 
years at leaſt, and the Ground enriched, elſe 
they will decay. | | 

The ftriped- and double-muſt be removed 
oftner, or elſe they will degenerate.. 

If you ſet them in Pots ( which is ths beſt 
way to preſerve them ) fill the Pots almoſt half 
full with ſifted Neats-dung, the 'reſt' with a 
good light Mold enriched with the fame 


Dung. 


In the Winter place them in the Sun, but in 
the Summer 1a the Shade. | 

Defend them from wet in the Wanter, but 
they.endure allcold-very well. 

You may raiſe them from Seeds, by care- 
fully gathering the Seeds, and preſerving them 
1n.their Umbels till about Augait or September, 
when youmult-ſow them in-Boxes almoſt fil- 
led with the Mixture you madefor the Ptants, 
and-abonta-Finger thick at the top with fine 
bifted willow Earth; ordryed Cow-dung, beat- 
en ſmall and mixed with the/Earth; /in wang 
ow 


Cowſlips, 


Primroſes, 


Lilly of the 
VaRtey. 


. 
_—_— 
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ſow your Seeds mixt with Wood-aſhes, then 
cover them with the ſame mixture-of Earth 
ſifted thereon, about April following they will 
come up, then may you plant them abroad, 
and they will-yield you Flowers, ſome the Au- 
ouſt following, others the next ſucceeding 
ear. | 
: There are: ſown very pleaſant Cowſiips of 
ſeveral ſhades of Red, the hoſe in hoſe, the green 
Comſlip, and the double Cowſlip, that are worth 
your Planting, they are very hardy, and muſt 
be ſometimes removed, or they are apt to de- 
generate. 
The fame is obſerved of the Primroſes, which 
yield the like variety of Colours, and are en- 
tertained for their” early welcoming. in the 
Spring. 


On a broad Leaf the Primroſe firſt will blow, 


——— — 


SE CT. IV. | 
Of the Lilly of the Valley and Hellebor. 


HE Lilly Conval although wild in ſome 

- Places Northward ( as many fine Plants 
are in-one place or other ) is yet entertained 
1n: many. good Gardens for its rich ſcent, almoſt 
equalling the Orange-flower, the uſe of this ex- 
cellent-Flower-in ſeveral preparations, and its 
ſpecifick properties and vertues in ſome Di- 
ſeaſes,- * 
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ſeaſes,' makes it the more acceptable ; it- is ea- 
ſily propagated from Plants, is hardy and de- ' 
lights in the ſhade. | 

The black Hellebor flowereth about Chriſt #clicbor. 
1144, and for that cauſe only is reſpected, and 
not for its Beauty : the beſt ſort of white Hel- 
lebor with red Flowers, is a Plant in great re- 
pute amongſt Floriſts, it Leaves making alſo a 
comely ſhew, and Flowers in April and May. 

Our Ladies-ſlipper ( an Helleborine ) is much Croins 
valued by moſt Flor:fs, although wild in many 
places of the North of England, it 1s probable, 
by reaſon of its Name occaſioned by the like- 
neſs its Bloſſom hath to a Pantofle -or Slip- 

er. 

It yieldeth its Flowers early in the Summer, 
is a hardy Plant in reſpe& of Cold, but nos 
very apt to be encreaſed. 


SECT. V. 
Of the Frepatica, Gentianella and Dittany. 


T HE Hepatica or Liverwort 18 a very plea» Hepaic. 
ſant humble Flower , never riſing high, 
yet yielding its variety of pretty Bloſſoms in 
March ;, the double and the white are moſt re- 
garded, and da deſerve your labour and care, 
» wag is not much, to plant and propagate 

em. 


The 


la. 


Dinany. 


Colum- 
bines, 
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Gemianel- - The Gentianella is another very low Plant 


yielding in” April or May many Blue Flowers of 
a deep dye, and are therefore regarded by moſt 
Florrsts. © . 

Fraxineltia or ' Dittany 1s a hardy Plant, an- 


nually furniſhing you with - tall Stalks full of . 


not unpleaſant Flowers in Fane and - Fidy, and 
is raifed by Plants or Seeds. 


pO ES WY _— 


CHAP... VL 
Of Flowers raiſed only from Seed. 


T HE great diverſity of Flowers we 
have hither to had the pleaſure to 
name, may. be propagated by divers 
other ways according to their reſpective Na- 
tures, than by Seed ; but there yet remain ſe- 
veral Flowers not unworthy your care., that 
are raiſed by no other means than by Seed, as 
the Larks-heels or Larks-ſpurs, whereof the 
T ipt Roſe Larkſpur 1s the prime, is avery pretty 


Flower and well becomes your Walks in July 


and Ang, or early it own before Winter, 
and defended from the moſt ſevere Froſt : 
They: are generally ſown in April; the beſt 


will degenerate being often ſown in the ſame - 


Ground. 


"The variety of Columbines ſingle and double, - 


plain and ſtrip'd, makes them acceptable in a 
good 


.) © I5.. 0 WL an EE 
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ved in August or September, from your Semi- 
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good Floriſts Garden, , they are ſown in [the 
Spring, the, young Plants endure the Winter, 

and; the next year. they” yield their. Flowers. 

The Roots will continue three or fout years; 

theſe will alſo .degenerate unleſs the Seed: be. 
changed... ona CIs Ms 2 AA 

" There. 1s. no Flower. can. be more -glorious of Peppies. 
than the Poppy, were it as good- as.great, and; 
as ſweet as well coloured, and as laſhag as it is 
nimble in growth; but their ill ſmell and ſoon 
fading, makes them the lefs regarded. * 

The Holly-hocks far exceed the Poppies for ,_ 
their durabteneſs, and' are, very ornamental, Y #oly- 
eſpecially. the: double, whereof there. are va- **** 
rious Colouers., the black or dark colour'd Hol- 
ly-bock is elteenr'd the. belt; they are ſown one 
year and flower the next; they may. be remo- 


. 


nary into their proper places of growth, which 
ſhould be near ſome ſhelter. from the Winds, 
becauſe of their height. | 

The Antirrhinum, Snap-dragon, or Calves-ſnout, of 5149 
ſo called from the form of its Bloſſom, is ſown dragons. 
in Gardens, becauſe it flowers long, and will 
grow in any place, as, on Walls, &c. and 
ſerves for Chimneys and Flower-pots, elfe. 
. : (in a Garden ) of no great beauty nor 

ell. a 
The Auk Scabious is one of. the. ſpecies of ,+,4, 51 
Scabious or. Blew-bottles, and fo named -from yn's rlow- 
its moſt pleafant ſcent,” and called the Snltan's er. 
Flower, becauſe the Grand Seionior affected to 
wear it in his Turbant. 

This 


Of Ama- 
rambes. 


Of Mari- 
golds. - 


of Bind- 
weed. 
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i 
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will come up, being ſown in April, and flow- 
ers in Ayugu5t : You may for the more _cer- 
tainty raiſe it in a hot Bed ; it-is alſo faid, that 


if it be ſown in 4wu#, the Plants will en- 


dure the Winter, and blaw fair the next 

The Amaranthus purpurens is a fine delicate 
Plant, bearing ſuch curious Tufts of- ſeveral 
Colours, like unto Silks dyed in Grain. The 
Seeds being ſown in a hot Bed in * March, and 
then raiſed under Glaſſes in the hotteſt place 
of your Gardey, and often irrigated, will pro- 
duce thoſe Tufts in ;-AuguF# and Seprember fol- 
lawing, and do deſerve your care as much as 
any Plant. 3s | 

Of Marigolds there are divers ſorts beſides 

thecommon, as the African Marygola, a- fair 
large Yellow Flower, but of a very naughty 


ſmell; and another fort much fairer © of the. 


{me colour and of little or no favour at all, 
and for- that reaſon is received into ſome good. 
Gardens. They are raiſed of Seed fown in 'A4- 
pril, by ſome in a hot Bed, but they will in a 
ſeaſonable Spriag thrive well enongh without, 
and yield their beautiful Flowers in August 
and September following. | 

The Greater Convoluulns is raiſed by Seed. 
in the Spring, and more certainly in a hot; 
Bed, they twine about ſticks of about half a 


yard high, and yield there bright blew Flow- 
| ors 
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_* This, though mean to the eye, yet, is a; 
Plant worthy of place, among your choiceſt 
Flowers; in kind years ahd good” ground it 
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were in AuonuFt and Seprember, they blow in 
the Evening, and the next Morning - the Sun 
withers them , but the Bloſſoms rene w every 
Evening till the Froſts prevent them, they 

are 4comely Evening Ornament to a Garden. 

The Marvail of Pern, ſo termed from its won- of the 
derful variety of Flowers on the ſame Root, Marvail 
it is in many things like the Convolonlus, and 9 77% 
is by ſome called the Flower of the Nighr, it is 
more tender than the other, and's therefore to 

- be raiſed in a hot Bed. 

It is obſerved that the Flowers of the Mar- 
vail of Peru, that ate of one Colour, produce 
Seed, the/Flowers whereof willalſo be butof one 
Colour. ' "Therefore if you would have varia- 
ble Flowers you muſt take the Seed from ſuch 
Flowers that be variable, and ſow them apart 
from the other. 

Lupines are here ſown in Gardens annually of Lupines 
for the ſake of their Flowers ; but in 7aly an 
ordinary Pulfe ſown in the Fields for food for 
their Cattel, and in thoſe hotter Countries 
they have a Property, as Pliny relates, of turn- 
ing their Flowers and keeping their courſe with 
the Sun, whether the Air be cloudy or clear, 
and that they ſerve inſtead of Clocks or Dials 
for. the time of the day, and by ſome other 
Motions, as Prognoſticks for the Husbandmen 
to judge of the Weather. But in theſe colder 
parts we propagate them meerly for Flowers. 
which are the greater and the leſſer blue , the 


"White, and the yellow, which laſt is regarded 
the more for its ſweetneſs 


There 
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Of the 
Scarlet 
Bean. 


Of the E- 
wvertaſting 


Peaſe. 


Of the Sen - 


There is a ſort of kidney Bear that yields 
a 2s ſcarlet Bloſſom, for which it is eſteem- 
ed. 

The Peaſe everlaſting is ſo called, becauſe, al- 
though it be firſt raiſed of Seed, yet it annual- 
ly produces new Branches, which furniſkes you 
with many Bloſſoms of a reddiſh colour, and 
are'not unbecoming a good Garden. 

The Serſible Plant, fo called, by reaſon that 


jbte Plant as ſoon as you touch .it the Leaf ſhrinks up 
and bumble together, 'and 1n a little time dilates it ſelf a- 


Pint. 


Noli me 
bangere. 


galn. And the Humble Plant, fo called, be- 
cauſe ſo ſoon as you touch it, it proſtrates it 
ſelf on the ground, and in ſhort time elevates 
it felf again, are both of them raiſed ja hot 
Beds, and preſerved with great care, being 
the moſt tender Exot:cks we have. 

Although the two laſt yield no Flowers, 
yet deſerve a place in your Garden, and here 
in this Tra& ; and becauſe they ſhall not be 
alone, I will - conclude this Chapter with an 
odd plantcalled Noli me tangere, becauſe when 
its Pods are groſs and not fully ripe, if you of- 
ter to take either of them between your fin- 
gers, It willfly in pieces, and cauſe the unwar 


Ty to ſtartle at the fudden ſnap and furprize ; 


this Plant is annually raiſed from Seeds, and 
only for Fancy propagated. 


CHAP. 
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bt  @- HA P. VII. 
Of fome more Fulgar Flowers. 


u 
d F 

Here are:/many Howers that-either for 
t ſcent or ſhew are raiſed -in. the more 
P ordinary Country Gardens, that fe- 


- & veral Floriſts have taken a great deal of pains. 
| and care exattly to-deſcribe,. and the Manner 
t | and Method of propagating them, which here 
s || {hall only be named, As the Acomtes or Wolf- 
t = Vane, Pilewert, Crowfoor, Batchelors-Button, Marſh- 
os | Harigold, dolom-root, Atonks-hood, Cranes-bill, 
Bell-Jlowers, Champions, - Nonſuch or Flower of 
Bristol, Princes-feather or Common Amaranthus, 


- 


e | Dames Violet ror  Oneens Gilliflomers, Rockets, 
e | Louble-Pellitory Double-Featherfew ,. Double Ca- 
1 BY momil, Double Dog-Femiil, Double Lady-ſmocks, 
1 = Double | Daſies Toad-Flax., Fox-gloves.,, Grove- 
a Thiftles, Scabious,; Blew-bottles, Moth-Aullens, 
- | Nigella or Fennel Flower, Thorny- Apple, Baiſame 
- | Apple, Apple of Love, Candy Tufts Snaill-flowers, 
. = Satten-flower, and Flower of the Sun: Thele e- 
| | very Coloza knoweth how to plant, fow, or 


propagate. 


/ 
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CH AP. VIIL 


Of ſuch tender Exotick . Trees, Flow- 
ers, and Plants, that require the 
Floriſts care to Preſerve them in 
the Winter. ef 


O compleat your Pleaſure, and make 
your Garden an Obje&. of Delight, 


which is generally placed on rare or 
unuſual SubjeQ's, as well as on vulgar Beauties, 
you may make it capable of nouriſhing and 
preſerving ſuch natural Curioſities that cannot” 
endure to be expoſed 'to the rough , fierce , 


ſevere, and cruel Blaſts. that Boreas uſually e- 


mits into our Engliſh Eden : And have therein 
your Brumal as well as your eAXſtival, Odori- 


ferous Flowers, and pleaſant Greens, that no- 
oe. may be wanting in your terreſtrial Pa- 
rad! 


e, that Induſtry and Coſt may obtain. 


SECT. 


| _— — 
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SECT. I. 


"" | Of Perennial Greens, and ſuch Plants that 
cannot endure Cold. | 


began at the morehardy Winter Greens, 

o here it will be not unproper to obſerve the 
ſame order. Andas there we named the fa- 
mous Cypreſs firft, ſo here ſhall we begin with 
the moſt beloved odoriferous Myrele, ſo highly o = 
eſteem'd by Romans, the great Admirers of _ 
Rarities, before the Foundation of Rome : That 
the ſweet perfume thereof when burn'd, be- 
came an Attonement for the Offence the Ro- 
mans had committed in ravyiſhing the Sabine 
jd. no And its Sacred Branches ( being firſt 
conſecrated I ſuppoſe ) were ſufficient to puri- 
fie them from ſo Venial a Sin. In memory of 
which Offence, and Satisfaction, on that very 
place the zealous Romans then eretted a Sacrd 
Temple dedicated to Venus Cloacina, the God- Cloxcine,! 
deſs of fuch pleaſures: and patroneſs of the in- 
nocent Myrile. Myrtle Trees were alfo by the. 
ſame Romans planted. and propagated as O- 
mens or Prognoſticks of good or evil to their 
State and Governmeat. So ſuperſtitious were 
they ever eſteemed. 

In Pliny's time there was an old Temple and 
Altar that had beenconſecrated to Yenus Myr- 


FOR. 


A S intheformer part of this Treatiſe we 


+> Reg Av A 


LE SMART 


KR 3 Cato 


_— 


— 
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Cato mentioned the Conjugal Myrtle, which 
Pliny ſuppoſes to have proceeded from that 
which was dedicated to Yar Cloacina, and uſed 
it ſeems in their Marriages. 

Pliny attributes a ſtrange effe&: to it, -that if 

a man hath a great Journey to go on toot, and 
carry 1n his hand a Stick or Rod of the XMrtle- 
Tree, he: ſhould- not be weary. nor: think his 
day long and tedious: It's probable its opera- 
tions are more vigorous in ſuch places where it 

-- naturally delizhts,- than here wherea kind of 
force is put upon it. , Ext we-here in England 
can ſecond this Vertue in thatof an Elder-ſtick, 

; which ifa young Horſeman carry in his poc- 
ket, although be. ride hard and 'far, yet ſhall 
he not be galled ; as ſome affirm, - 
_ Thereare ſeveral ſorts of 24zileshere known 
in England, there.is the broad leav'd 14yr;le, 
and the narrow leav'd Afyrtle,' both very. fine 
ſweet ſmelling Shurbs,; but the moſt elegant is 
that which in the Auramn affords ſuch plenty 
of double white Bloſſoms, being a. Plant very 
worthy the.care of the moſt ingenious. Heri/t, 

- andare not ſo.greata vexation as. Jelight ; What- 
ever Mr. Rea's opinion is,, Rapinns. feems to be 
of-agother. ; 


—_ Eons» 


- Deſpiſe not humbler Plants, for they #o-lofe 
. Than Trees, your Gardens Beauty do. increaſe. 
With what content we look on Myrtle-Greves!. 


They are-not' ſo. tender. but an eaſie defence 
will make them endure hard Winters. T have . 
Os EO ETS known 
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known many Trees planted on Porders,cadure 
ſeveral Winters, ' that have not been over ſe- 
vere, and never in the greateſt extremity re- 
quired but a Tilt from the Wind and Snow. 

The Plants: produced from Layers are the 
moſt hardy, thoſe from Seeds the moſt tender, 
the ſame-it 1s with moſt odoriferous Herbs, as 
Tiyme, Marjerom, Hyſop, &c. ANS19* + 

If vianted in ons they are eaſily 

removed into your more open Green Houſes, or 
Vaults, | 

Thrre is a fort of Myrtle with a large Leaf 
called Spaniſh. Myrtle, that will endure all 
Weather without ſhelter. | 


' There arethe Indian yellow, and the Spaniſh of the In- 
white Taſſemines that are very curious Shrubs, dian Feje- 
and yield moſt fragrant Flowers, <qualing al- wine, and 


moſt the Orange-flowers, and. deſerve a plate 
10 your more open Green Houſe or Vault, where 
a mean defence will- preſerve them from the 
too great ſeverity of the Winter. 


Cyriſus Maranthe Iunatus, is a Plant fown AS of c;fus* 
ordinarily in the Afar Territories, as common Zunarws, 


Pulſe are here, and' is: both Branch and Seed, 


- the beſt Food for all their Cattel, and is a 


great encreaſer.of Milk in Beaſts as well as in 
Women, but here with us preſerved as a rari- 
ty.in Pots or-Caſes,. and fo to be difpofed in 
oreat Colds, into the Conſervatory. 


" The Otlander or Roſe-bay, is a Plant bearing g.1mger. 


ſome of them bluſh, and ſome white Flowers, 
and will proſper if ſecured from the moſt vio- 
leat cold, as the other beforementioned Plants 
are. | K 4 | The 


Faſſemine. 
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Inlian The ſame may be ſaid of Laurus Indica, al- 
Bay» though as yeta great ftranger. 

Marzcoc, -— I be- Maracoc, uſually. termed the Paſſion- 
flower; from the Thorns and-pointed Leaves 
.it hath repreſenting. the Thorns werewith 
our Saviour was Crowned, and Nails where- 
with he was nailed to the Croſs as the Ap- 
thors of the name imagined. .. 

This Plant increaſeth much by Cions n+ 
turally growing from it, and if the Root Le 
preſerved from the extremity of the Froſt, it 
will yield many beautiful Flowers yearly in 
AugusF. 


Indian The Indian flowring Reed, if often watered 
Reed, and and ſecured in the Winter. yields ſtore of Flo- 
—_ wers, but the [ndian Fig js a very low Plant 
6 owing. one Leaf on another, and is theres« 
CiftusMas, fore called Leaf upon Leaf, and only preſerved 
in the Winter for the rarity of it, no Plant 

in Nature being like it. | 
The Male Ciſts is a plant of no great e- 
ſteem, yet preſerved for the rarity thereof, as - 

is the Ciſius Ledpn, | | 
EE aTey” » The 
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The Indian Fucca not only affordeth us its Fucce. 


ſharp- pointed Flag-like Leaves, but ſometimes 
its beautiful Flower, and is preſerved only 
for the rarity thereof, and uſually preſcribed 
to be defended from the Winter cold, but by 
ſome affirmed to endure the moſt ſevere Wea- 
ther. 


of thoſe Plants which only ſuffer in extream 
Colds; a flight Shelter may ſerve, either as 
they ſtand abroad in their proper places, or 


by removing them into ſome Garden-Houſe, - 


not ſo cloſe as the Conſervatory for the more 
tender Plants ought to be, * —_ 

Or a Vault or Cave may be made a little 
- within the ſurface of the Earth, about the 
edges wereof may be diſpoſed as you think 
fit your ſeveral Pots or Boxes. 

Or you may fink a hole for each ſingle Pot 
or Box, ſo that the Plant may be a little be- 
low the ſurface of the ground, over which an 
' ordinary Shelter-from the Wet may ſerve, or 
if you fink it deeper, it will defend your Plant 
the better. | | | 

For as the Earth in the Summer preſerves 
. Plants,' or what elſe you place therein, cool 
from the ſcorching Rayes of the Sw, ſo doth 
it from the extremity - of Cold in the Winter : 
Neither hath the Wind; or Morning Air 1n 
that Seaſon, ſo great an advantage overa Plant 
thus. poſited, as it hath if itbgon a level. 

SECT. 


Peri ple or Virginian . Silk, of little value, Virginian 
js much of the ſame nature, for the defehce S#: 
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hs. 


mm. 


Ss } * ws 1 
Of ſuch Plants that leaſt tndure the Cold. 


f? Ther Plants there are whoſe deſcent have 
7 been from a more lot Climate, and are- 
of themſelves 'of a more tender Nature, than 
the other before mentioned. 

 Whereof the Orange-Tree is the moſt prin- 
cipal, and deferyedly in. great eſteern, not on- 
ly for its. Beautifnl ( though acid JFruit, but 

or its moſt fragrant - Flowers, of which 5; 
made-ſo rich an Eſſence, and. whoſe diſtilled 
Water is of ſo tranſcendent Vertues, that they 
wult ſufficiently. recompence your diligence 
and care 1n nouriſhing and preſerving the 
'Tree...:. 

_ Theſe Trees preſerved-in ſtrong Boxes may 
be.with caſe removed into your Conſervatory, 
and thence in the Summer placd in ſeveral 
Places of your Garder. S 

NO Tree your Gardens, or your Fountains more 

Adorns, than what. th Atlantic Apples boye.” 
A deathleſs Beauty Crowns its ſhining Leaves; 
And to dark Groves its Flower luſtre geves 
Beſides the py wo of its golden fruit. 

Of which the bouohs are never deſtitute. 

|  Rapanus, 


They 


RS 
by 
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* They are: raiſed of the Kernels: fown' in 
March in Cafes of rich: Earth : Theſe Fruits 
were unknown in former Ages to the Earope« 
ans, and the'Trees have not been; tong intro- 


duc'd; and" not. many . years hath that more 


noble kind, the China Orange been Ppropaga- 
ted in Parmngal and Spain, which annually fur- 
niſh- us witly thoſe pleaſant Fruits, yet therein 


a few years have they degenerated, as toſize 


and taſte; 1t's' probable the Kernels of thoſe 


may. proſper. better with us than-the African, 


China being, nat-fo hot. | 
The Fruit with'us,” although it ripeneth not 


ſo well ax m*Sparn,-yet 'in ſuch years that our. 


ojd- ſtock: of imported Fruit is decay*d ;- they 


ſerve for many Phyſical aſs. '::Byt'the Flowers: * 


here are much more valuable than the-Fruit. - 

'// Therefore ifa Walt be built-near the Houſe, 
and well defended behiad, and on either fi de 
from:cold Winds, and' ſeveral Leaves'or Doors 


of cloſe: Board made to ſhut before your Wall, 
and thetop: well: fecured from Rain ; againſt. 


this' Walt may 'you plant your Of avge-T) Yees, 


and prune them againſt -it. without ever remo- 


ving them; only in the Spring ſeaſon, you 
may open: your Leaves or Doors by Degrees, 
and at length open” it quite before and on 
the top/,” only. in. the- main ſtays until the 
next Winter. In the building of this Wall 
may you-contrive' Concavities, through which 
the heat of. Fire: made1n ſeveral places- for that 
purpoſe, may” paſs behind your Trees, or you 
may have other Fires 1n this Shed' as in your 
Green-houſe, The 
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The moſt proper Earth wherein to Plant 
your Orange-Trees, is that which 'is taken 
out of a Melon, or Cacumber-bed, and equally 
mix'd' or temper'd with a fine loamy Earth, 
and {© to remain the whole Winter, then ſift- 
ed into the Caſes. - | 

Inſtead of the fat Earth of a Melon, or Cu- 
cumber-bed, you may uſe Neats-dung, and 
order 1t as the Melon Earth. 

- Before you put-your Earth into your Cafes, 
lay ofl the bottom a good quantity of Oſier 
or Withy' Sticks, or ſuch like, which will 
preſerve it light ; if they are in a ſmall quantity 
mixed throughout, it will be the better. _ 

Place 'them in' your Conſervatory. before 
any Froſts happen, and in hard Weather give 
them ſome warmth. 

As the Spring appears, ſo acquaint them 
by degrees with the Air, opening the Doors: 
at Noon firſt, and ſhutting them again, then 
for a whole Day, if the Weather permit. The 
like- diſcretion yon | muſt uſe when you ſet: 
them 1nto your: Conſervatory, not to ſhut 
them up too cloſe until extremity of Weather 
require it. 

As the Trees grow large, ſo you. may en- 
large your Caſes, and take out the Trees, 


- Earth and all, and place them in your new 


Caſes. | 

I have heard ofa Gentleman that annually 
makes a Shed or Honſe over his Orange-Tree, 
andas the Tree encreaſeth, ſo he enlargeth his 
Houſe, and that his Tree is very large, and 
beareth pleatifully. You 
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You muft gather the Flowers as they blow, 
leaving but few to knit into Fruit, elſe will 
| your Tree ſpend it ſelf in Fruit. , 
£ You muſt take care to bruſh the Spiders | 
i Webs off this Tree very gently, for they de- 
| lightto work on it; the fragrant Bloſſoms at- 
- tratting many Flies. 2 
- The Kernels' may be Planted in hot Beds, 
 and'will bring fair Plants the ſooner. 
h Eaſie Stoves or Heats will ſerve until the 
- Froſts be very hard ; then. you muſt kindle 
| greater Fires, but let not any Fire come too . 
f 


near your Trees, nor any Smoak annoy them. 
But if your Conſervatory be made very cloſe 
with Mats, that Water will not freeze ia it, 
then there needs not any Fire. 
You muſt water them. gently when you 
= find they require it, which may be diſcerned 
2 by the Leaf which will ſoon "complain, but 
give them rather too little than too much, and 
. wet notthe Leaves, b 
G You ought to renew all alter the Earth as 
| tenderly as you can, - by /abating the upper 
' part of it, and ſtirring}/it up with a Fork, ta- 
ing heed to the Roots; and applyiag the 
| Bp red Farth in the room of it, which may 
onein May and Seprember. 
| If. you kindle ſome Charcoal, and when 
they have done ſmoaking, put,them in a hole 
ſunk a little into the Floor, about the middic 
of-it; it is the beſt Stove, and leaſt annoys 
your Plants. r bref ©: 


| The 


— 
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-- The: Water wherewith - you irrigate your 
[Orarpe-Trees,/ ought to beprepared-as welt 4s 
the Earth, you 'may therefore mix: it :with 
*Sheeps-dung, or Neats-dung, and let it fan! 
-two/ or three days tn the Air or Sur, and it 
-willbe. very fit for your purpoſe. | 
Lemmons. Lemmons may be ordered . after the ſame 
. manner as the Oranges, but: they are not ca- 
pable of giving you b large a Tequital, 
Amonum © \'* Anzdnutm Plini, ſo called; being a Plant by 
Piinit. "himeſteemed; and by himTeported to be- nd- 
| turally'growing in divers parts of Aſia, and 
—_ a rich and coſtly Berry, uſed in Per- 
"fumes , 18 now nnrſed up in our Climate, by 
carefgl preſerving; it in the Winter in therclofe 
Conſervatory, where it requires the ſame care 
as doth the Orange-Tree. | 
Geranium.  Gerd#iltn nofte olens, which ſmelleth pleas 
fantly inthe” Night only, is a tender Plant, - 
and-deſerves a place in your Conſervatory. 
The Tuberoſe Hyacinth, famous for its aſpi- 
ring Head and moſt fragrant Flowers; ſeem- 
ig to contend with the Oranpe-T7ee, isa very 
"tender Plant, impatient of Cold or Wet. 
'FTheRoot mnſt be taken up in April, care- 
tullyparted. without breaking the greater Fi- 
bers, and then replanted, the bottom. of the 
Fort filed with prepared-Earth, but the Roors 
covered oily /with natural/ freſh” Earth, ' and 
then the -Pot- filled with Earth Prepared; as 
before ;-place-/\ this” Pot in-- 4 hot Bed:,' and 
there let it ſtand without watering wntil 


the Root ſpring, then ſet the Pot under a 
: South- 
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South-wall ; in dry Weather. water it eaſily. * 
In Auguit it will yield its rich-Flowers,. and 
in September it muſt be remoyed into'the Ton- 
ſervatory. pong F da een, 
In September you may take up the. Bulbs of 
this Plant, and preſerve them in dry Sand, or 
when the Roots are dry, lay them'op in Pa- 
pers In a warm Cloſet. | *:- 2 
The Blue Borave-leau'd Airiculd , bemg Blue Bo- 


 leayed like Borage, yicldeth fine blue Flow- rage leaved 


ers ; It is a rare and tender Plant, and. ſet Awice. 
in a Pot may be preſerved in your Conſervato- 
ry, from the extremity of the Winter: 

* Bears-Ears Sanicle, is almoſt of the form of Corniſe 
an Auricula, is a Plant uſually raiſed of Seed, Mahiols, 
planted in Pots, and preſerved as other tender 
Plants. 


$7 Thyme 1s a Plant of a curious Scent, yum. 


vulgarly known, apt to be increaſed by 
Slips, and as apt to be deftroyed by Cold, and 
is worthy of your care to preſerve it. 

Aſyrian Ma5tich is of the ſame nature, but yiygrun sy- 
ſo abſolute a bait -for Cats, that they will riacum 
came far and near to it, to devour it, unleſs 
you'-preſerve it with the ſharpeſt Thorns or 
Furze. Theſe and Maſtichs are beſt preſer- 
ved by placing them within the Earth, and co- 
vering them. ; 

But the moſt rare and curious Exotic, is the 


Lilly of Fapar, which is raiſed in ſome more 


Southerly Climate , and bang brought into 
this Country, yields a fair Branch of Flowers 
much like red Martagons, and when the Sun 
ſhiacs 
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ſhines on it, the whole Flower teſeinbles 
Cloth of Gold; although the. Root may live 
over the year, yet it's ſaid it never bears any 
more Flowers 1n this Climate. | 
Several others there are, that are not only 
tender, but rare and acceptable Plants to the 
ingenious and careful Floriſt, wherewith, ac- 
cording to the magnitude or-capacity of his 
© Green-Houſe, or meaſure of his time he can 
' ſpare about them; he may eaſily furniſh him- 
if with all from the great Conſerver of theſe 
Rarities, Mr. George Kickets of Hogs den. 
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ly | BOOK HEL 
s | Of Efculents or Plants for 


- Foeds. 


' your Seat wi.hout doors,for the variety 
of Pleaſures it yields, ſo is it of as great 
advantage and ſatisfaction tor the variety it 
affords you of cm ious Aliments and Condi- 
merits at your Table ; not any Diſh of Meat 
can be compleatly ſerved up, without a ſhare 
of ſortie Hortulan or other Vegetable. | 
The meaneſt Cottager may well affofd 'that 
little ground ( if he hath any ) that is conti- 
guous to his Tenemenr, for the propagating of 
{ome or other of theſe Eſculents we are now to 
treat of: It is not the heat or Colours, Fat- 
neſs or Barrenneſs of his Land can excuſe him 
Fx. here, for there is no Land bur is apt to n_ 
you ſome Fruit of other of your Labour, ani 
wherein ſome of theſe Plants do delight: If it 
be a dry hot ſandy Land, Carrots will proſper 
In it; if cold and dry, then Trips, if hot 
F 21d moiſt, then Peaſe, Bears, and moſt ſorts 
ef Tillage -; if cold and moiſt, then Cubbages, 
| EL 


Beans, 


\ S a Garden 15 the greateſt Ornamlent fo \ 


- 
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* Beans, &c, will not diſdain it ; Thus may ſome 
ſort of Tillage 'or other be adapted to every 
ſort of Land. | | 

The accidental or caſual thriving of Plants 
or Seeds in the various ſarts of Lands harh, 
within the memory of Man, very much en- 
couraged our Ruſticks to a farther improve- 
ment of: this part of Husbandry, not only be- | | 
cauſe the products of their Labours have often I} | 
found a good Market for curious Pallats, but I 
becauſe they have been frugal Meats for their 
own 'Families, and ſometimes neceſſity alſo 
( which often-makes Men ingenious) bath put 
them-upon the propagation of theſe Eſculents, 
which have ſerved -as Meat, Bread and Drink, 
in ſuch years that Corn hath been ſcarce. For. 
in a great part of the World, the Inbabitants 

_ never were acquainted with the making of: 
Bread of Corn, but ſometimes of the” Roots, 
of ſome Plants that grew amongſt them, which, 
they eat with their hunted Veniſon, or wath 
their. Milk, as in Jreland they eat Potatoes; 
thus here in England, Carrots, Turnips, Caba- 
ges, and many other. Roots and Plants have 
been both Bread and Meat, for the Husbagd- 
man and his Family, who have ia many places 
ſ{ubſiſted long on-this Food ; and theſe Efſculents; 
being of themſelves of a fine nutrimental and, 
moyſt nature, have not required ſo much Drink 
as other Meats more dry and falt uſually do: 
Theſe kind of Diets are at a far leſs Charge and. 
trouble to the Pater-familiz, than-thoſe of Fleſh, 
Bread, Cheeſe, &C. + | £5 
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And if the Caſe were truly ſtated, and the 
Times. compared, the im;rovement and pro- 
pagation of theſe Eſculents. hath” heen. one 
Principal canſe of the deadneſs of the Market 
for Corn, which probably may be objected 
againſt this deſign. | 

Toanſwer which you may. conſider, that 
cheap Food is one of the greateſt encourage- 
ments for the peopling of 2 Country, for this 
very reaſon many thouſands havedeſerted Eng- 
land, to ſettle jn Irc/and and elſewhere, to our 
great detriment, and their great advantage. 

If any Farmer complain .of the Effets of 
theſe Improvements, then let him make uſe 
of the ſame, and ſet out yearly a parcel of 


| his Farm, for the railing of Gardep-Tillage, 


wherewith to feed his own Family, and fur- 
niſh the. Market, | 
_ Then will it be objefted, that in caſe every 
man ſhould ſo improve a part of his Ville, the 
prices of the Tillage would be low, and it 
would not quit the Coſt, 

To. anſwer which, It would then. reduce 
the advantage of the one and the other part 
of Husbandry to a_ Faltance, from which no 


11] effect as to the general can proceed. 


_ It may be further obje&ted, that ſeeing leis 
Land will, by theſe ways of improvement, 

feed a certain number of - people, than the 
old way of Husbandry can do, that, muci 

Land will therefore lie waſt. | 

In anſwer whereunto, If you can -raiſe as 
much Food on an Acre of Land, as formerly 
| L 2 you 
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you did on four Acres, what diſadvantage to 
you is it incaſe the three remaining Acres lie 
waſt ? but you may convert them to paſture, 
if.you pleaſe. 

In caſe yoga obje& that Garden-Tillage re- 
-quires more hands, to dig, trench, ſer, ſow, 
plant, weed, and gather in, than the former way 
of Towing of Corn. ont 

ſwer, This is one of the Advantages it will 
neceflarily produce, that Man and* his Fa- 
mily tay live and keep themſelves daily em- 
ployed.in this method -of Husbandry, on a 
tew Actes of Land to as equal-an advantage, 
as by the more ancient way they could on a 
great Farm: For it were much better for the 
publick, that the great Farms were ſubdivided ' 
into leſſer, that the people might have Habi- 
tations and Employments here at home to 
keep them from ſtragling abroad, than to have 
ſo many. great Farms lie ſo neglected, to the 
great prejudice of the Commonweal-: Paladins 
was of the ſame opinion, who faid, Fecund;- 
or eſt culta Exiguitas, quam magnitudo negletta. 

But if you will fay, that by multiplying 
Garden. Tillage after this manner, it will make _ 
Corn-land fo low rented and Corn thereby 
to become cheap, to the great detriment to 
the kingdom in general. Then conſider, 
that ifa part of our Land will yield us Food 
ſufficient, and uphold the yearly value of our 
Villes, as by this Method it will. cartainly do, 
then may there be Corn enough raiſed in 
England, notonly to ballance, but under-fell 

| | our 
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our foreign Neighbours, to our great a dvan- 


_ tage, and their detriment ( which is almoſt 


equal to it;) for the more. of our own 


-. Growths we can vend, the more is Naviga- 


tion encouraged, and the greater Returns are 
made. It is when the Growths or Manu- 
fatnres of other Contries are imported hi- 
ther, and in lien of them ready Money return- 
ed, that impoveriſhes us, andenriches them. 
Therefore when the contrary 1s done, it muſt 


have a contrary effeR. 


The Private Advantages of the propagatin 
Hortulans or Eſculent plants, as they arg of- 


tentimes' repreſented, are prodigious andin- 


credible, therefore a modeſt computation” is 


the beſt encouragement ; for any rational man 
will more eaſily believe that an Acre of Tur- 
nips, Carrots, Onions, or the like, is four or 
five times more profitable to the Husbandman, 


'than an Acre of Wheat or Barley, or ſuch 


like, than if it ſhould be ſaid to be ten or 
twenty times more prohtable. 

But for your Garden ( where you are con- 
fined toa leſs Room than a Farm ) which is 
divided into ſeveral ſquares or quarters, and 


_ each ſquare or quartea well manured and pre- 


pared for its proper Tillage, there may you 
exped a far greater encreaſe, eſpecially offuch 
plants that ananally produce their Fruit with- 
out the renewing of the Gardeners Coſt and 
Paias, ualeſs only to cheriſh and preſervetheny 
with the planting and propagating of which 
ſort of Eſculents we will begin. 

, L3 CHAP. 
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CHAP. I. 
Of ſuch Plants that are Perenmal, or 


continue over the Tear. 


culent Plants that contiave from Year 
to Year, without new planting or 
ſowing, is the Aſparaous, which deſerves to 
be firſt named, becauſe of its early and plen- 
tiful - eticreaſe it yields; the delicacy- of its 


of Aſpara- T = beſt and moſt ſele&t of ſuch Ef- 
£Us. 


Meat, dd" the contitiuance of it before any 
-other, gains 2 repute aboveit. 


So long fince as in Pl:zy's time it was' the. 


Anoſt eſteer'd of any in the Garden, although 
1a thoſe parts they ſometimes grew wild; yet 


it the Ga#dens were they fo cultivated,-that 
three of their Bads or Heads would: weigh a 
pound, and were (though - eoinmon )- the-Ro- 
+:415 dainty Diſh: And Cav -matly- years be- 


fore Pliny wrote very much” concerning their 
Propagation, out of the abundant regard he 


had for thein, being then' but newly reduced 
fo'the Gardener's care. Df 
© They-grow naturally wild; or atleaſt ſome 
Baſtard kind- of them in the Meadows near 
Briſtol ; but ' 6ur morefair arid large, uſually 
called Purch Aſparagus are propagated oO | 
. ASQ 1 WE CIEST  .. Ka z 
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Seed ; the Ground: wherein. you ſow them 
— muſt be richand well tempered and prepared ; 
then may you with your Finger prick in the 
Perries at what diſtance yon. pleaſe; the beſf 
time iS in January Or February. 14 
or Thea after two years, in March. following, 
will they de fit to remove into the Bed where- 
1a they are to remain. op | 
But rhe beſt and moſt expeditious way 1s, 


Ns to buy your Plants of two or three years growth 

ar of the Gardeners, who raiſe ther on purpoſe for 

or Sale at an cafie Price. 

0 The Bed you 'plant them in ought to be 

1-  thrce or four foot wide, and about two foot 

ts ia depth, the moſt part withia the ſurface of 

y the earth, and about ſix inches above, for it ® 


will ſettle. - When you have made clean and 
te  fquare your Foſs, you may fill it with . good 


h rotten Dong of any ſort, witha little mixture 

t of earth, the beſt SoyT is that which- the 

| Butchers make, wherein there are Hooafs 4 
1 Rams-horns, or any ſuch cornuous ſubſtance, - 


wherein they exceedingly delight; it's proba- 
ble woollea Ragsor oldLeather may do as well; 
| with theſe mixtures may you fill your Bed-a- 
; bout. eighteen inches ;' then 'cover the ſame 
| B With good eld rich Mold , that came out of , 
ſome Cucumber or Melon Bed for about fix in- 
ches more, in-the midſt whereof plant your 
Sets, at ſixteen or eighteen inches diſtance in a 
Qnincamcal order, that they may lie coverd two 
or three inches ; plant them with their Roots 
{ſpreading as much as-you can. Or you may 
PB L 4 cover 
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cover the Dung with rich Mould, three inches, 
and then-place your Sets with the Roots ſpread- ' 
ing, and then gently cover them with the like 
Mold three inches. + 

You may make as many of theſe Beds, and 
as long as you pleaſe, leaving a two foot inter- 
val between them, for-the conveniency of dreſ- 
ſing and cutting them, for broad Beds are in- 
con rvenient, no Tillage ſaffering more by tread- 
ing than theſe. - 

- About three years after they -are planted 
you may cut of them': the-ſooner you cut of 


them, the more will the head of the Root knit, 


and the more in-number will it yearly vield 
you's and the later you cut, the'more will the 

oot and head grow in bigneſs, and the fairer 
Bud will you have. Some will thus' grow to 
be very large. 

* When Green Peaſe furniſh your Table, then” - 
may you let your Aſparagus run to Seed, that 
they may gather frrength for iy ſucceeding 
year. e 
In the cutting the Buds remove ſome of the 
Earth with your knife, to avoid injuring the 
next Succeſſor. - 

- In November , or the beginning of Dovobir: 
cut the ſeedy ſtalk cloſe to the ground, and 
cover the Beds'with new warm Horſe-dung, 
which will prevent them from extream Froſts, 
for no other will injure them. - - 

* In the beginning of March uncover them if 
the Weather be open, {and either before you 
cover them,. or at FR TOO, weed them wy | 
Li 1 ps” , . a 6 4 al 
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Planting; the labour about 'them'is but _ 


| ved, that they became a moſt delicate Meat, 


and after weeding lay on your Bed the Bottom 
of a Melon or Cucumber Bed, or ſuch like rich 
Earth, about two fingers thick, to ſupply the 
uſual decay they are ſubject unto. 

' You may have early Aſparagus, if you pt 


the old Roots with the Earth about them; and 
= them on 'a hot Bed, thus will they bud 
Fanudry 


By the he procedGuit Rules will a Garden of Aſ- 

aragus furniſh you with" Buds near. three 
Shs of the year, without the force of a hot 
Bed, and that in ſuch plenty,-that no other 
tillage whatever, that is the peretnial ( the 
Artichoak only excepted affords the like. Theſe 
whilſt -leſs common, were received as Dainties 
at the beſt furniſt'd Tables ; and now, though 
plentiful, are they an uſual Diſh at moſt-Gen+ 
tlemens Tables, and by degrees may come to 
be a more vulgar Diet ; for after their firſt 


and the coſt leſs, the trouble of cu 
not ſo great as eatherin of Peaſe, nor 
them ſo tedious, 'yet a Meat equalling 
of Tillage, and the moſt falubrious 

- About the time the Aſparagus haves: you, 
the Artichoak comes in nel, rows: one a, 
the beſt: af a Gardens and-anciently 
derived from Thzſtles, -as Pliny rage us,. and in 
his time, and long before, had been-fo im 


and were ferved-up to' the Tables of the moſt 
ear, fn Romans. If then they were ſo excel- 
cat, ſurely Tay ba continned oy A ers 
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this day, muſt ' they needs'now be much bet- 
ter. 

There are ſeveral kinds. of them, as the more 
ordinary which .run up tall, and bear ſmall 
heads which: are very bardy, and are uſually 
called the Thifte-Arrichoaks; the other ſorts are 
more large; and grow low, and much: to be- 
preferred, but are more tender and unable to 
etdure the ſeverity of the Winter. | 
- -» The beſt and- largelt ſort is: that called the ' 

Globe- Artichoak, bearing a very large: Fruit of 
near twelve inches over. | The meanelt is .that 
called the Rra:47richoak, with the Plants where- 
of many have 'been'deceived, expecting a more 
excellent than ordinar Fruit, when 1aftead 
thereof they: produce the . worſt of Arti- 
cboaks. 

; They:are increaſed by Slips , , thken from the 
 fides of the old Roots at: the time of -drefling 
them'inthe: Sprig; with as niuch root to them 
as you-Tan. ' | 

 Antithoxks wird; m2 rich and deep. Soyl; 
and not very dry, : which Soyl muſt be trench- 
ed about 'two-foot Weep, om. mixed yery well 
with good'bld-rotteii Dug,” and fo laid up\in- 
to Beds of what form :you think beſt, for you 
miay-go between them: as:you pleaſe; 'the Hrei- | 
chdxk Taots very deep, and if it likes its ground 
paar oh very” large,” and cbatinue many 


Foe may; platit; therh far foot apart at-leaſt; 


charidey rap hey roorh t6 ſpread their leaves; / 
andiat their firſt planting:be ture towater then | bs 
2:14 


in 
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in dry Weather: until you: obſerve them to 
row. | | 
: The beſt times for the planting themis in 
the beginning of April, and you may ſow any 
Sallet-Herbs- between them, that may be gas 
thered and difpoſed of before the Artichoaks 
ſpread too far. Theſe Plants will ſome of 

them yield heads in the Autumn followittg, 
[f you-throughly water your Art:ichoaks with 


- water enriched with Sheeps-Dung, it will make 


them very large: Watring of them in dry-Land,; 
or in-dry Years, much advantageth them, for 
}t1 moilt Years they are mach more plentiful 
and large than in dry Years, and the better it 
will be ia caſe the Water be fat. .. 

Water dfawn from Aſhes,” or improved by 
any fixed Salt; 4s very good for the ſame pur- 
poſe; for I have known that Artichoaks have 
been the larger for Turf-aſhes, caſually with 
Dung laid at their Roots to preſerve them in 
Winter: : : 16 42, 

- In November, or the beginning of December, 
t-will-bea good time to ſecure your Arrichoaks 
from the Froſt, by raiſing the "Earth about 
them,and encompaſſing them with long Dung, 
or any hawmy ſubſtance, but not- to --cover 
them, leſt it periſh them, for it's the Froſt that 
periſheth theRoots, and the wet and want of 


Air that periſh the Leaves. 


About London where they have great Gar- 


. dens of Artichoaks, they cAinot [o- well cover 


them with long Dung; bit inſtead thereof 
they cut ofFall the Greens, which they Teli-for 
W9ee th feeding 
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feeding of Cows, after the rate of 20 s. per 
Acre, as they themſelves tell me, and then 
gover the plants over with Earth, to defend 
them from Froſts ; ſo that it is not neceſlary 
to preſerve the Greens over the Winter. 

But this way of covering them with Earth - 
did not preſerve them in the great Froſt of 
1683 when all ſa covered were- killed ; and 
at the ſame time thoſe that were covered well 
with long Dung were preſerved, in the ſmal- 
ler Gardens remote from London : and ſome 
that were buried in Dung all that wiater, be- 
ing caſt out of the Gardens, were found in the 
Spring to be living, 

Some preſcribe to whelm oyer them an ear- 
then Pot, Bee-hive, or ſuch like, open at the 
top to give them Air, which may ſerve if the 


Winter be not too ſharp. 


About the middle of Afarch, you may gent- 
ly move the Dung from them, and at the end, - 
the Earth that was caſt up, and the firſt week 
in April. may you dreſs them, by digging deep- 
ly about each Root, aud ſlipping of every Set 
as low as poſſibly you can, leaving two or three 
of the greateſt and moſt diſtant the one from 
the other for Bearers, then fill them up round 
with good old Dung or rich Soil mixt with the 
Earth, and they will afford you fair Heads. 

If you would have latter Artichaaks, you muſt 
cut the firſt Crops betimes, or expe& them from 
your new ſet plants | | 

Aſmall ſpot of ground thus planted and or- 
dered, will furniſh your Table with many * 
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theſe Fruits in a year, and are equal to the beſt 
of Vegetables for Food ; charge and trouble 
and very little in compariſon of the advan- 
tage. X 

They will continue fix,” eight or ten years, 
ſometimes twenty years and more , accordi 
to the goodneſs of the Land they grow in, 
then muſt be renewed when you perceive them 
to degenerate; which they ſurely do if they 
like not the ground. | 

The young Buds of Arrichoaks may be exten 
raw with Pepper and Salt, as uſually Melons, 
Figs, &Cc. are eaten. | ” 

The Chard of the Artichoaks, which is the 
Stalk of a young Art:choak, ariſing ont of an old 
Root, and preſerved from the Air, and from 
heading, by winding it about with Straw, to 
blanch it and make it tender, is by the French 
elteem'd an excellent Diſh. | 

The Roots, Stalks, and Leaves of them, 
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whilſt young and tender, are delicate Meat, 


eſpecially if fo preſerved and blanched as is by 


ſome” affirmed ; and it is not improbable, for 
I have often found that by covering a Winter 
Bud to preſerve it from Froſt, the Snails have 
greedily devour'd it. 

Thoſe eſculent Herbs that are perennial, 
becauſe they are not fo much uſed for Food as 
for Condiment, I ſhalt diſcourſe of in another 
Chapter. | 


_- CHAP. 
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> CH AP. IW. 
| Of Eſculent Roots. 


/ 
of Twwigs, Here are ſeveral Roots that have afford- 
S: . ed us great plenty of ſubſtantial, plea- 
' =" ſant and wholeſome Food, whereof 
the Turnip is eſteem'd the belt ; there are ſeve- 
ral ſorts: of them, the. round, long,. and- yel- 
low, of which the round is. the moſt common, 
though the others are very good; the long are 
uſually called Navews; they have been an an- | 
cient Food throughout Exrepe Southward, and 
have been very much improved. in England of 
late-years. h 
They will grow on the meaneſt Land 1a its 
firſt tilth, and -much the more if the: Seaſon 
prove moilt or dripping. The Seaſon of ſow- 
ing them is about A4:dſummer, that they may 
be ready to improve upon the Autumnal Rains, 
which maketh them much ſweeter than the 
Vernal. | Da | 
They are fickle at their firſt coming up in a 
too dry Seaſon, and if ( being-ſownearly ) they 
happen to fail, you may at the end of July, 
or beginning of Auguſt new ſow your Ground. | 
[Theſe Seedsare much ſought for and devou- 
red by ſmall Birds, who will ſmell them hs | 
tne 
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heads above the earth the Birds will draw them 
out and eat of their - Seeds, and leave the na- 
ked Shoots on the ground. Thoſe that eſcape 


the Birds in ſmall Gardens or Pres, amonglt,. . 
3s, well 


or near to Trees and Groves, as. well as inthe. 
larger Fields, the Flies 1n dry and bot Summers. 
uſually devour ; ſo that few. or. none eſcape. 
them:- which to prevent, ſome have Army 
that if you take *toot of Chimes, and lay it- 
in Water ,-till the Water be ftrongly- tinged 
therewith, and with. that imbihbe . your | 
and. then ſow it, neither the Birds. nor Flies 
will meddle with it. _ Toy 2 IR 

You may ſow. them in April, to have Tur- 
nips-.in- the Summer, but. ſowing them after 
for the Winter is moſt ſeaſonable. 

In the Winter before the great Froſts pre- 


vent, you may take. them.np,. and cutting off. 


the Greens, diſpoſe of them.zn ſome cool place 
on heaps, and they will keep- long, and much, 
better and longer in caſe they be laid in Sand 
and coyered with it. | 

They will root the better and larger if the 
Leaves ſpread and grow flat;than if they ſtand 
upright or:grow upwards; which. to prevent, 
ſowthem not too thick, or it they. .come-up 
too thick it any place, reduce; them to.a con+ 
venient number or diftance-of ahaut. ten- or 
twelve inches, and ſupply the defects by trag- 
{plantation, and you will find that the increaſe 


of your Root ſhall ballance the leſſening your 


aumber, for the near ſtanding of any Vegeta- 


bles 


the ground, and when they firſt ſend their le- 
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- - blescauſe them to _— upwards, as 15 evt-' 
ent in moſt Trees planted in Copſes$ which- 
otherwiſe are apt to ſpreads p 
But if the over fatneſs' of your Ground, 
which is a great fault for T»r»ips, or over- 
much wet, cauſe them to run out in leaf more *'Þ} « 
than in root, then treading down the leafs 
will make them root the better. { 
The Greens or Leaves of Tirnps that have || © 
been ſown late, and lived over the Winter, ( 
are uſually boyled-and eaten with falt Meats, 
and prove an excellent Condiment. { 
© Thus ordered, will a ſmall: ſpot of Ground ( 
yield you a ſecond Crop ( after Peaſe , Beans, or { 
Sallee-Herbs ) of excellent Food,- which the || * 
moſt curious plates diſdain not, and much 
more in value then any of Cora or Grain 
whatever. | 
| Of Carrots. Carrots have been anciently uſed for Meat, 
but not ſo mach as Tinps have been, yet are 
they the ſweeter Meat, and more eaſily eaten 
without Bread, or rather better ſerve to ſup- 
ply. that cefet than Tarps, for Turnips are 
much the -better Condiment, but Carrors the 
pleafanter Food. _ | 
There are two ſorts of them, the yellow, 
and the Orange,or morered : the laſt of-which 
is by much the better. <2 
_ They delight in light Ground witha mix- * 
ture of Sand ; if it be rich or heavy, you mult - - 
take themore painsin digging it, to make it 
8s light as you can. 
you dung your Land the fame. ae" por 
| we |} 
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Þ& owe your Carrers, you muſt be ſure to bury 
h- Þ your Dung ſo low that the roots may not ex- 


tend to it ; for as ſoon as they touch the Dung ' 
; | they grow forked. 
- 3 The Seaſon for ſowing them is in February 
» F or March, in dry Weather. WING 
; To make them latge, you muſt do. with 
| them as with the Twrnips, only they wilt admit 
] of a greater nimber on the ſame quantity 
of ground than the other. | | 
If ſown between Beans ſet in. wide rows, af 
\ ter the Beans ate taken up your Carrots will 
thrive, arid you may have a ſecond .Crop, but 
theſe not .ſo fair. nor carly as thoſe thatare- 
ſown in Beds by themſelyes. nad et 5, 
To. improve this and other Roots, #adther 
your Seeds from the higheſt aſpiring Branches; 
and ſow them as before is directed ; then when 
you take them up, ſelett the faireſt; and pre- 
ſerve for Seed the nexr year, ther Plant them, 
_ take the Seeds from the higheſt tops as be- 
1 SD | | INS 
Carrots are preſerved as Twurnips, Over the 
Winter ; but if you will have Carror; early in 
the Spridg, you muſt- fow them in Avgnst, 
and preſerve thetn from the Froſt in the Win- 
ter by covering them with Peaſe-haum+ But 
theſe are not ſo good as thofe that are fown in - 
the Spring. | 
| Next unto Carrots are Parſnips in great , ofeigt; 
vie for a delicate ſweet Food, and were ' ow 
ſo eſteem'd 'in' Plizys time, and by him re-- 
puted to be excitatives unto Yerxs ; an ar- 
M | gument 
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guMent . that they are _ very nutrimental, 
' They hong in a richer Soy than the Car-. 
rots, but as light and well ſtirrd as may be, 
elſe in every reſpe& to be ordered as the C:r- 
\ rets, but are not to ſtand ſo thick. | 
The Skirret or Skirwort-Root, was alſo a ve- 
ry ancient Diſh amongſt the Romans, and is the 
ſweeteſt, whiteſt, and moſt pleaſant of Roots, 
and by Phyſicians eſteemed a'great reſtorative, 
and good for weak Stomachs, andan effectual 
Friend to Dame Yenus. | 
ofSkirrets, . Skirrets delight in a very Rich, Light, and 
not too dry Soy], for in moiſt Summers they 
are faireſt. 
They are increaſed by Plants divided in 
February or March, and ſet in ſingle Buds at ſix 
or eight inches diſtance, and in a' dripping 
year, or otherwiſe, it they be watered 1a d 
Seaſons, you will have a very plentiful increaſe 
the ſucceeding Winter.z you may alſo Plant 
om here and there on the edges of your other 
S. 
They endure the Winter very well, and you 
may take" them up at any time before the 
Spring be too forward, if the Froſts prevent 
you not ; when you take the Roots, cover the 
tops in Earth for your farther encreale. 
* of Scorſow The Root Scorſonera Is as yet not common, 
era, but very much commended by ſome to be good 
| Meat, after the outer.Rind is ſcraped off, and 
the Root ſteep'd a while in Water, to take a- 
way that little bitterneſs it hath, 


They 


Wiater, and from year to year without any 
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They are faid to lie in the ground all the 


prejudice, but will ſtill grow bigger and big 
ger, although they yearly run up to. Seed. 
* They are increaſed either by Seed, or by 
Slips, as the Skirrers, or by cutting. the Roots 
in ſeveral pieces, which planted in-good gronnd 
at. about eight or nine inches diſtance, in March; 
will yield a conſiderable increaſe, or may. be 
planted at any other time, they being har- 
dy. 

{OE eſteem'd to: be very cordial -and 
excellent in Feavers. | 

Potato's are much uſed in Ireland and it A4- of Pord- 
merica as Pread, and are of themſelves alfa an 10's. 
uſual Food, | 

They grow in any good mellow ground, 
and are increaſed by cutting the Roots 1n 
pieces, and planting them as the Scorfonera. 

Theſe and the Jerufalem Arrichoaks, which gf :54ſ4 
are by much the meaner Food, although ſome- Jem arti- 
what like them, may be propagated with ad- choaks. 
vantage to poor People, a-little.-gronnd- yield- . 
inga very great quantity, as the many ſmall 
Welſh Territories adjoyning to the High-ways 
in thoſe parts, planted with them, plainly de- 
monſtrate. | | WAR. 

The Red Beet or Roman Parſnip, and the @ Beets: 
White Beet were among(t the ancient Romans, 
and by ſeveral are now uſed as well in Root as 
in Leaf at the Table, 

Beers delight in a rich and deep Soil as doth 
the Parſnip, and muſt be ſown about-the ſame 

M 2 time, 
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time or rather ſet about fifteen inches aſun- 
, becauſe their Leaves arelarge. _. 
Or you may ſow them ina Bed promiſcu- 
ouſly, and when they are grown a little then 
tranſplant them, and they will yield fairer 
Roots, the other being apt to be forked. 
There are Chardsof Beets as well as. of Arti- 
choaks, and after the ſame manner may be pre- 


.- - You muſt take them uP before the Froſt pre- 


vent you, and houſe them as before was di- 


rected for Twurnips and Carrots. - 

After the ſame manner plant the beſt for 
Seed as was direQted for Turnips and Carrots. 

Radiſhes in_the more Southern Countries 
are a delicate Meat , eſpecially if ſown in 
brackiſh Lands, or watred with brackiſh Wa- 
ters, and therefore were they in ſuch eſteem 
with the Egyptians, where were the daintieſt 
and ſweeteſt: Radiſhes in the World. 

The Greeks alſo ſo highly preferr*d them to 
all other Meats, in regard of their good nou- 
riſhment, that in an Oblation of Garden-fruits 
unto Apollo, in his Temple at Delphos, they de- 
dicated the Beet in Silver, the Tarn in Lead 
but the Radiſh.in beaten Gold: Alſo Moſchian 
the Greek Writer had ſo great an eſteem for 
the Radiſh, that he compiled a whole Book of 
it, as Plinyrelates. 

Theſe in our more Northern Clime attain 
not to that degree of maturity, as to become 
Food, except it be the Leaves, which boyled 
are eaten with ſalt Meats. ; 

But 
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But are very much regarded as a Salladefor 
their biting and quick taſte, eſpecially in the 
Spring, eaten with Salt. | 
1 There are three ſorts of Radiſhes, the ſmall 
r eating Radiſh, the Horſe Radiſh, and the black 
Radiſh. 
. The firſt is that which hath been ſo much 
8 in repute, and is now ordinarily eaten, and is 
raiſed of Seed. | | 7 
To have them early they muſt be raiſed -on 
a hot Bed, with a ſnfficient thickneſs of good 
rich light Moul, that they may have depth 
enough to root in before they reach the Dung. 
To have large and clean Radiſhes , make. 
holes as deep as your finger about three inches 
| diſtance, into each hole dropa ſound Seed ( or 
| two if ſuſpitious ) and cover the Seeds a little, 
leaving the reſt of the hole open ; thus will 
they growe to the height of the hole ere they 
dilate their Leaves, and yield you a lang and 
tranſparent Root, 
You may ſowe them all the year, thoſe in 
the Winter in hot Beds, thoſe ſown after Mzd- 
ſummer will not run to Seed that year. 
. They delight in rich and light ground, and 
require watring, for in dripping years they 
prove faireſt. | 
The Horſe Rad;ſb is increaſed by Plants, as ob ks 
well as from Seeds, and uſed by many as ay _ 
excellent and wholeſom Sauce. | - 
The black Radiſhis ſo mean a Root that it B44 &# 
finds no- place in a good Garden, dif. 
M 3  __ Omong 
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Omons are an ancieat Food, eſpecially of 
the Egyprians, and are much eſteem'd of by the 
Spaniards, who eat them as Enpliſhmen do Ap- 
ples, for in the hotter Countries they. are a lit- 
tle milder than here. 

Thereare ſeveral ſorts of them, the Srrafe 
burgh Onion, red Spaniſh, white Spaniſh, and 
the Engliſh, the red the moſt tart, and the 
white the mildeſt; the ordinary Enoliſh are 
Not ſo fairas thoſe of Biſcay or St. Omers, but 
theſe by often ſowing degenerate. 

Sowe Onions in February , or beginning of 
March, between the fall of the Moon, and 
the laſt Quarter, and they will head very well 
and- not run to Chibols. 

They delight in good Land well tempered 
and freed from Weeds, they extend not their 
Fibers far downwards, therefore in your ſow- 
ing them trcad your Bed or beat, it flat, 


then ſowe it with yaur Seed as equally diſper- 


ſed” as you can, and not too thick, then ſift 
over in hne rich Earth, a finger thick at moſt; 
by-this means the root will grow larger, and 
not be apt to runjato the ground, for an Qni- 
02 and a Twrmp, the more on the ſurface they 
zrow; the fairer they prove: This I had from 
an experienced perſon. ts: 

Gnrons ſown with Salt are faid to projper | 

aſe 


'* and grow large; it is not improbable, be 


__ they ſeem to extra& munch of the blackiſh 


moiſture of the Earth. | 
You may ſow O7:07 all the year for the uſe 
of the young Onions or Scallions ; thoſe ſown 


- ». + «< 
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in Autumn may be covered with Straw- or 
peaſe-haum, and ſo preſerv'd all the Winter, 
and will be early Chibols or Scallions in the 
Spring. © 

You may plant ſmall Onions, or ſuch that 
are grown or beginning to ſhoot in the Spring, 
in deep holes, aud they will prove good Chi- 
hols. | 

There is a diſtin@ ſpecies of Chibols or Aſca- 
lonian Onions in France, that are increaſed by 
Off:ſets as the Eſchalors, but they are not u- 
ſaal with us. 

The uſe of Onions is generally known, and 
the advantage they bring to the careful Gards- 
ner very great. | 

The uſe of Garlick is as ancient as that of 
Onions with the Egyprians, who had them both 
in very great eſteem, as now our Welſh have 
Leeks, and uſed to ſwear by Garlick and Onions, 
deeming them Sacred, becauſe they afforded 
them ſo much rare Food : much after the ſame 
manner do our ancient Britains dedicate the 
Leek to their Saint David on his day, and e/£- 

tzan-like, ſome of them. are known by their 

agazine of Garlickfume, at a Fgreat  di- 
ſtance. | 

Garlick is planted by Off-ſets in Febriary or 


March ing rich Soyl, and-it will- increaſe 
Y. 


wonderful About the end -of Fare you 
muſt tie the Leaves in knots, which will make 
them head, and- prevent their' fpindliag : it 
may be taken up in Augu# when the Blade 


withereth. 
— OT Much 


- 
/ 
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Much of it is catenin Wales and Scotland 
and ſome part of England, and much more of | 
' i would be ſpent for its wholſomeneſs were 
it not for the offenſive ſmell it gives to the by- 
Standers, which 1s taken away 'by. eating of a 
Beet-roor roſted -1n' the Embers, as Menander 
( a Greek Writer quoted by Play ) ſaith. 
of Eſcba- _ Eſchalots are now trom France become a 
(if Enghiſh -Condiment , and are 1ncreaſed L 
managed near after 'the ſame manner as the 
Garlick, only they are to be ſet earlier becauſe 
they ſpring ſooner, and take up as ſoon as 
the leaves begin to wither, which is before the 
Garlick. They muſt not lie in ythe ground long 
after, for either they rot in the ground or the 
Wiater x1ills them. 

They-give a hae reliſh to moſt.Sauces,” and 
the breath of thoſe that feed an. them is not 
offenſive to others, as it is of thoſe that feed 
on Garlick or Onions : they are apt. to degene- 
rate, being planted two or three Years in the 
ſame. ground, therefore it is beſt to renew 
your plantation with new plants lately brought 
from Fr-ance,-within two or three Years, 

of Leeks, . Leeks were. in uſe as anciently as Onioxs or 
Garlick , not only in foreign parts, but here 
ia-Britgin, asis evident by: the conſtant uſe of 

them by the Welſh, who propagate an abun» 
dance of them, inſomuch, that1 have ſeen 
the greateſt part of a Garden there ſtored: with 
Leeks, and. part of the remainder with. Onjons 
and Garlick, . | ; 
| | | By 
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By reaſon of their mild nature they are much 
uſed in Porrage, which hath derived its Name 
from Porrym a Leek, though now from the 
French, we call it Portage. 

They are raiſed of Seeds, as the Onions, and 
ſown about the ſame time. p | 

About Arguſt, plant your Leeks 1n - very 
fat rich Ground, and make the holes deep 
with a ſetting Stick, wherein plant them, but 
fill not the hole with Farth ; Water them once 
in two days with Water enriched with fat 
Dung, and they will bevery large ard whute. 

Plant the beſt for Seed, as you do the Om- 
015; and the Seed-bearing ſtalks of both mult 
be ſupported by Sticks and Threads, elſe they 
will lean to the Ground. | 


Sives, being a diminitive kind of Leek, is 9f Sives. 


next to be mentioned ;- they are increaſed by 
parting them, and Planting them in ſingle 
Heads early in the Spring; if Planted in good 
Land they will multiply exceedingly, they 
ſtand many years, and are a pleaſant Sauce 
and gogd: Pat-herh. 
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CHAP. I. 
Of Beans and Peaſe. 


Arden>Btans are an ancient Food, 
eſteem'd by ' Pliny the principal of all 
Pnlſe, they are a very ſtrong and nou- 
riſing Meat. Pythagoras forbid his Scholars 
the eating of Beans, only ( as is ſuppoſed ) be- 
cauſe-they were a rough Meat, and diſturbed 
their ſedate minds in the Night, and are not 
therefore ſo good for Philoſophers nor Stu- 
deats. The greater ſort which we vulgarly 
call Sa-wich Beans, are by much to be preferr'd 
for their fruitfulnefs and goodneſs. 

They may be ſet in November, and at any 
time aſter till Afay, but moſt ſecurely in February 
or March, for if they begin to ſpire, and very 
ſevere Froſts happen after it, they may be all 
deſtroygd. Probatum et. | 

It is not good to ſet them promiſcuouſly, 
but in double ranges, at three foot diſtance at 
tealt, the Ranges running from North to 

< South, the Sun will comfort and ripen them 
| the better. 


If 
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If you cut off the Stalks of your Beans 
near the ground; when they are firſt ripe, the 
Roots will ſpring again, and in ſeaſonable 
Years 'you may have a ſecond Crop about 
Michaelmas. 

From whence we may conclude, that” if 
you - cut off your Beans that are ſet in the 
Spring, at ſuch times as they begin to blow, 
then they will germinate again into more 
Branches and bear late, much better than if 
they were Planted late, which extream drowth 
uſually hinders from coming to perfection. 

Thereis a ſmall ſort of Bean called a Spa- 
»;ſh Bean that ripens early, and therefore to 
be preferr'd, 

Kidney Beans were as ancient a Food as the 
other, and in very great eſteem with the old 
kalians ; yet within the Memory of Man were 
a great rarity here in England, although now a 
known-and common delicate Food. | 

They delight in a warm, light, and fertile 
ground, wh:'ch being well ſtirrd, and about 
May-day , or very little ſooner, planted with 
the Kidney-Beans, at about a foot apart, and 
two fingers deep, will yield you an extraor- 
dinary Crop. 

You may either ſet tall Sticks near for them 
to twine about, or let them lie on the-ground, 
but if you are ſtraitned in room, thoſe on Sticks 
will yield-you the greateſt encreaſe. 

Of theſe there are 4 forts, 1. The Scarlet 
Bean, whicty yieldeth a rough husk, and is not 
the beſt to cat in the ſhell as Kidney any 

<7 Sud naar ually 
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Beans. 
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fually are eaten, but is reputed the beſt to be 
eaten in the Winter- when dry and boyled. 
2. The Paintedor Streaked Bean, which is the 
hardieſt although the meaneſt of all, and is 
known, the dry Bean being all over ſtreaked 
with a dark Colour. - 3. The large White 
Bean, which yields a fajr and delicate Pod, 
4+ The ſmall White Bean, which exceptia ſize 
is like the latter, but eſteem'd the ſweeter. 
There is another ſort much like thelaſt,t} aat 
is natural to the Iſland Bora Viſta, and thence 
taken and propagated in the Summer Iſlands, 
from whence ſome certain perſons have them 
dry, and eſteem. them as delicate Meat; they 
will flouriſh well here in Branch, but our Sum- 
mers are not long enough to bring them to 
maturivy, Quay, if raiſed on a hot Bed. 

Peaſe are of divers kinds, and fome of them 
the ſweeteſt and moſt pleaſant of all Pulſes ; 
the meaner fort of them have been long ac- 
quainted with our Engliſh Air and Soll ; but 
the ſweet and delicate forts of them have been 
introduced-into our Gardens only in this latter 
Age. tos 

There are divers ſorts of peaſe now propa- 
gated in England, as three ſeyeral ſorts of Hot- 


Fprers, the long,, the ſhorts and Barxs's Hot-ſpur. 


Sandwich,- five ſorts of Rexncivals, the Grey, 
White, Blne,' Green, and Maple Rewuncival, 
Three ſorts of Sugar Peaſe, the Ke White, 
ſmall White, and Grey Sugar Peaſe. The Egg- 
Peaſe, Wing - Peaſe, and Sickle Peaſe ; whereof 
the Hor-ſpurs arethe moſt early, pleaſant, and 
profitable | 
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profitable of all others. The Sugar Peaſe with 
crooked Cods, the ſweeteſt of all. The large 
white and green Roxncival, and the great Egg- 

- Peaſe we ſhall more particularly adviſe to 
propagated in our Gardens. 

The Hor-ſpurs are the ſpeedieſt of growth of 
any, that being ſown about the middle of ſay 
will in ſix Weeks time return ripe again into 
your hands, no Vegetable beſides being ſo quick 
in its growth and maturity ; therefore let theſe 
be the firſt that you ſow, if ſown in Febraary 
or March, they will come earlier than any o- 
ther ſort ſown before Winter ; but if you ſow 
them in September, and can by Fences of Reed, 
or otherwiſe defend them from extream Frofts, 
you may have ripe Peaſcods in May follow- 
ing. . 

The large Sugar Peaſe ( which many take 
to be a fair white ſweet Peaſe ſucceeding the 
Hot-ſpur, but erroniouſly ). 15-a tender Peaſe 
Planted in April, and ripe after Midſummer, 
the Cods are very crooked and ill-ſhaped, which 
being boyPd with the unripe Peaſe in them, 
are extraordinary ſweet. The greateſt diſcon- 
ragement in raiſing theſe, is that their ſweet- 
neſs attradts the ſmall Birds unto them, to their 
total deſtruction, unleſs carefully prevented ; 
which is a ſufficient Argument of their pre-ex- 
cellency. G 
. "Theilarge white and green Rowncivals, or 
Haſtings, are tender, and not to be ſt till the 
cold is over, and then not very thick, for they 
tpread -much, and mount high, and therefore 
require 
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require the aid of tall ſticks, every one knows 
the worth of them. | 

There is another very large grey, but extra- 
ordinary ſweet Peaſe, that is lately propagated, 
it 1s tender but very Fruitful, and deſerves a 
hrge Bed in your Kitchin Garde. 

They delight in a warm light Soyl, if it be 
rich, the Peaſe are the fairer, if lean the Peaſe 
are the more early, and ſpend better, efpeci- 
ally when dry. 

They are ſet with a Dibble to more advan- 
tage than ſown in Rills or Furrows, but either 
way fhould be by a Line, and the roughs eigh- 
teen inches or two foot apart, as the ground is 
in goodneſs, that you may go between them to 
haw, weed, ar gather them. 

If you keep the ground between them bare, 
they will ripen the ſooner, for the heat of the 
ground will contribute much thereto. 

[f you raiſe the Earth about them when they 
are about a hand breadth high, they-will flou- 
riſh the better. 

If you ſet or ſow them in the beginning of, 
or before Winter, you muſt inter twice as 
many Peaſe as you need to do in caſe you ſtay 
till February or March, becauſe the Cold and 
Mice will deſtroy a part. | 

Ground laid in deep Furrows from Eaſt to 
Wezft, and Peaſe ſown or ſet on the South de- 
clining ſide of each Furrow, will defend your 
Peaſe in the Wiater, than if they were 
ſown or ſet on a Leyel. For on the Wiltſhire 


Plains, the Husbandmen leave their Land af- 
| | . ter 
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ter it is ſown with Wheat, asroughand cy 
as they can, to ſhelter their Corn un 
from the ſeverity of the cold Winds in the 
Winter. ; 

Peaſe on Sticks will bear more, but on the 


ground will ripen ſooner, 


b —_— 


CHAP. IV. 
Of Cabbages and Canlyflowers. 

| mon Eſculent Plant than a Cabbage or 

| Caulwort, nor any Garden Aliment {0 
wholeſom, if Cazo that lived near two thou- 
ſand years ſince, and Chryſippus and Dienches, 
two famous Phyſitians more ancient ( that 
wrote each of them a Volume of the excellent 
Vertnes of this Plant ) may be credited, or the 
Country wherein they wrote conſidered. Py- 
thagoras himſelf, long before Cato, had not ſo 
mean an opinion of Beans, but he had as high 
of this. Ever ſince thoſe Times we have had 
the conſent and approbation of all our Exrope- 
an Territories ( except the more ſevere Nor- 
thern) that Cabbages and Caulworts are a good 
and wholeſom Food, as their conſtant and 
vulgar uſe of them in every place ſufficiently 


manifeſt. Here in E7glard not a Village with- 
| out 


Here is not a more ancient nor nor com- Cabbage. 
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out tlieni; and if there be a Honſe without a 
Garden, Or a Garden without a Caulwore, yet 
the Intiabitants or Ownets of them will forniſh 
themſelves from the Market : yet are they nof 
fo addicted to the uſe ofthem here as in France, 
Holland, Germany, &c. where in Gernany) 
that famous City of Wyrtsburgh is ſaid to de- 
rive its Name from the great plenty of Warts, 
as they call them that grow about it. 

We-have here many ſorts of them beſides 
the common which -are known to every one, 
as the Dutch Cabbage, the: large lided Cabbage, 
the white-headed Cabbage, the red Cabbage, 
n+ ch Cabbage, Savoy Cabbage, and Ruſſia 

—_ Caubage. | 

no Pray The firſt that heads is a ſmall white Cabbage, 

5** called the Dutch-Cabbage, and comes in Sea- 
ſon before the common. Engliſh Cabbage, and 
is very ſweet, notwithſtanding it- hath not 
felt the Froſt, which is a great improver of the 
talt of moſt Cabbage. | 

te low The Cabbage that is now much in requelt is 

" fided Cab. the large-ſided Cabbage it's a very tender plant, 

bag. ſow n not till May, planted ont ia July and in 

the Autumn Is eaten as the beſt Cabbage in the 

World. | 

The whize- | The large white-headed Cabbage, which is 

beaded the biggeſt of all Cabbages, is worthy your 

Cabbage. care forits greatneſs ſake, 

The red There is a ſort of red Cabbage, and another 

Cabbage, Inclining to purple; they are ſmall and grow - 

near the ground, and are planted only for va- 

rietyſake, and to garniſh Diſhes, &c. | 


There |; 
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ea Musky Scent, Perfum'd 
: ner, > OO 6 Cabbage, 
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wWwp4Y Ci a4 wa 45 Cabb . 
COPAgrs almoſt as hardy, as our. common Erg- CI 


th 


delicate Meat. -.. * LI Sig o19 502 
Theſe that-are raiſed of Seeds, in the Spring ; 
will have bnt ſnall heads, which, as alſo thoſe AN 
without heads, in the .ſacceeding , Winter,” are 
exceeding any ordinary Caul or Cabbage. 


have touched them turn yellow, and then are 


The. Ruſſia Cabbape is the leaſt; and ,moſt 7** RV's 
pablo the Cabbeves, growing? yery' near Cabbage. 


the ground ; is very pleaſant Food, hardy'and 
quick of growth: So. that you need not. be 
without all the Summer. , The;Winter Plants 
heading early, and the Spring Plants arriving 
to maturity in ſeven weeks after they are ſown. 
Sow all your Cabbage Seeds. that you intend 
for Winter Plants in Ar2ust, or beginnding of 
September, and when they are grown, with 
Leayes about three Fingers: broad then Araw 
them. and plant: them out in- freſh and.-rich - 
Land, where they may remain all the. Winter 
and at Spring replant them where. they are'to 
ſtand for. Cabbages. Theſe are thoſe theycall 
Leger Plants that producethe faireſt \Cabbages. 
You may ſow your. Seeds in the; Spring,'in 
March and April, for Cauls for the whole Surm- 
mer.z and ſome of them, if the Year prove 
| drip- 
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flowers, 


dripping,or they ſometimes watered will head. 
At thetranſplanting your young Plants, wa- - 


-ter them with water that is enriched with 


dung. En : defer 
Before the great Froſts ſurpriſe you, you 

may take up your hardeſt Cabbages, and after 

they have hung up by their Roots:about a 


fortnight, to drain the water from them, you 


may either lay them in ſome Cellar, where 
they will keep a long time, or Plant them deep 
in the ground cloſe one to another, and cover 
them with Hawm or Straw until you have oc- 


caſion to uſe them. 5 


Thoſeyou intend for Seed, you may plant 
in rich Soil indifferent deep, and cover them 
from theFroſts, and in the Spring they wall 
quickly aſpire. oof <dl> 

Beſide theſe variety of Cabbapes, Caul, and 
Sprouts ſpringing from the old decapitated 


= Stumps there is a perennial Cawl, being uſual- 


ly called Sheer-Wurr or Sheer-Caul that will con- 


. tinvally yield you a green. Meſs whenever you 


have occaſion, and deſerves a place in your 
Kitchin Garde#, and is-raifed of 'Seed as the 


Theres alſo a ſort of Caxl that is very much 
curled, and is very good, and by ſome much 

elteenrd. | | | 
But the German Colewort exceeds all other 
for irs delicate Taſte, and its hardineſs againſt 
the greateſt ſeverity of the Winter, although | 
not yet commonly propagated, 8 
There 1s a Species of Cax/s much more ex- 
| ROY - 00. OO 


# 
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cellent than any of the former which are Cau- 


liflowers,. which merit a far greater eſteem at 
the Table than the Cabbage for a time, their 


' prime Seaſon laſts not above two Months. But 


afterwards the Cabbage becomes a better Diſh, 
which is welcome to any Man's Table fix 
Months . together, and the Sprours and green 
Cal all the reſidue of the'year. 

Their Seeds are ſown.in Augnſt or Septem- 
ber on Beds, where they may be defended all 
the Winter by Mats or other cloſe Shelter to 
preſtrve them from Froſts. 

In the Spring about the end of March, it is 
a good time to plant them out'in Plants where 
they ſhonld ftand, which m a dripping Spring, 
or by diligent 'watering will yield-you fair 
Flowers, but if they afe not. watered, they 
will bring: forth ragged and divided Flowers. 

You may Sow their Seed in Febrzary on a 
hot Bed, and have Flowers within a Month 
after thoſe that were Sown before Winter. 

Thoſe that are of one growth uſually Flow- 
er about a time, which to prevent, you may 


' remove ſome of your Plants once every Fort- 


night, for two, three, or four times, as you 
think good, which will keep them back from 
Flowring, and ſo you may haye them one after 
another as you pleaſe : Or you may cutoff your 
Flower before it be fully ripe with a long Stalk, 
ant ſet it.in the-ground as far as you can, and 
it will retain its ripening, but you muſt ſhade 
it, and give it a little Water, leſt it wither, 
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CHASEY 
of Melons, Cucumbers, &Cc. 


* Elons or Muskmelons, as they are uſu- - 
of Melons. IN, /'&- ally termed from their pleaſant 
Scent, are in the more Southern 


Countries, not unworthily eſteem'd the moſt 


thoſe warmer. Airs they attain a greater degres 
of Maturity, which exceedingly adds to their 
Guſt and -Salubrity, however here in England 
being raiſed in the firſt of the Spring, and ha- 
ving thereby all the prime of the Summer,-and 
heat that Nature and Art can give them, they 
are a pleaſant and a modiſh repaſt, and there- 
fore deſerve your ſingular care 1n their propa- 
gation and management. 

There are ſeyeral ſorts of Xelons, andcalled 
by ſeveral- Names, but thoſe moſt uſually 
known are the large ribbed Melon, and theſmall 
round Melon. 

They are ſown in February at the full of the 
Moon. in your hot Bed (the making whereof 
you ſhall find at the end of this Book.) the Seeds 
firſt ſteep'd.in Milk twenty four hours, and . 
then ſet two or three in a hole. about an inch - 


deep. | 
F When 


delicate Fruit the K:tchin Garden affords, for in . - 
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When your Seeds are in the ground, cover 
up your-Bed to preſerve it warm, and when 
they are come up,then cover them with drink- 
ing-glaſſes, leaving room for a- little Air near 
the ground. 
_ Towards.theend of April you may remove 
your Melon Plants out of the hot Bed, into the 
Bed wherein they are to grow all the Summer, 
which Bed, or atleaſt certain large holes ini 
is to beof very rich light Mould ; the be 
time for this Work is in an Evening after a 
fair Day. 

At their firſt removal they muſt be watred 
and defended from Sun and Cold, three or 
on days together, and afterwardsfrom the 


Whea the plants grow large, you may_ co- 
yer them either with glaſs Bells made for that 
- purpoſe, or with ſquare Caſes of Glaſs made by 
the Glaſiers for the ſame uſe. Be ſure keep 
them cloſe at Night, and give them ſoine ad- 
miſſion of Air under the Glaſs, or at the top 
in the day time. ; 

To preveat Froſts from hurting your Plants, 
and Hail from breaking your Glaſſes, if you 
have any forewarning of either, you. may co- 
ver your Glaſſes with peaſe-ſtraw or Mats. 

. When you water. your Melens ( which they. 
expe& only ia very dry and hot Weather ) wa- 
ter-them at half a foot diſtance from the Root 
and not wet the Leaves. Ba 

Place a Tile under each Melon, it will lie 
the warmer upon it, and nip off the ſmall 

N 3 ſhoots 
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ſhoots that exhauſt the ſap from the more lead- 
ing Branches. far oil} 
Some. preſcribe to cover your Melon Bed 
two or three inches with Sand, to increaſe the 
heat of the Sun by refle&ion, but Tiles under 
the Fruit may do as well. 
Alfo it is adviſed that you ſhelter your new- 
ly removed plant from the heat of the Sun at 
Noon, and until four in the Afternoon,as well 
as from, the. Cold, and that until the plants 
have [gotten Leaves broad enqugh to cover 
their Stalks and Roots from the parching Sun. 
When your Melons are as big as Tennis-Balls, 
then nip off the ſhots at ſome diſtance be- . 
yond themat a Joyat, and the Melons will grow 
large. | We IR AY 
atoms are known to be ripe when the Stalk” 
ſeems as if jt would part from the Fruit, when 
they begin to gild and grow yellow under- 
neath, and by their fragrant Odour they yield 
which increaſeth as they more and more ri- 
ell, . | | 
: But every Melon appears not alike in Colour 
when -mature, therefore. you mult conſider 
their difierent Natures. If they are to carry 
far, then gather them when they begin ta ri- 
pen, but if they are to ſpend immediately, then 
let them be through ripe. —_ 48k; 
When you gather your Aetons, you" may 
put them before” they be cat into'a Bucket'of 
cold Water, for a minute 'of time, to refreſh 
them, which wil! make 'them eat cool and 
pleaſant, and *with an excellent Flavour ; as 
TS eee oo oded It 
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it will mend a Bottle'of Wine in hot Wea-' 
ther. has Oe IR ks 
Leave ſome part of the Stalk to the Melon, 
l eſt by being broken too near, 'the "Melor lan-. 
guiſh and loſe the richneſs of its taſte: Let. 
them not when you-gather them be too'green, 
nor over ripe., þ Ho Tn, 1 
Preſerve the Seeds of thoſe that are moſt ear- 
ly ripe, and prefer thoſe Seeds that Todged at. 
the ſhnny ſide of the Melon.” . ot 
Cucumbers have been in very great eſteem ine c,. 
the more Southern Countries, and of late years bers. 
are *mnch 4mproved 'in' England, and become 
a general Condiment for the hot Seaſon of the - 
year, as they are Crude from the Garden, and 
for the more cold Seaſon as they are preſerv'd 
in pickle. 
There are two ſorts. of -them; that is, the 
large green Cucumber, wulgarly called the Horſe- 
Cucumber, which, the French call Parroquets. pro. 
And the ſmall white "Or more” prickly Cucumber, quets. 
theſe are -beſt for the Table green out of the 
Garden, but the other to preſerve. | | 
' They are planted aad. propagated after the 
ſame manner as are the Melons, only they re- 
quire more watring, and withal they are much 
more hardy, © Ry MS 
Althongh watring makes the Crcumbers more 
fruitful, yet they are more pleaſant and whole- 
ſome if they have but little Water. 
Pompeans are much more hardy then Melons Of Pompe- 
or Ceeumbers ;, yet ate they tender in their firſt ®** 
ſpringing, and —_— are not uſually plant- 


4 ed 
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ed. until April, and-then for ſome ti 


« Bogkglls 


after 


they are come up defended from the Cold. .. -. 

They muſt be planted ja Rich old Dung, 
and require a Jarge. place to ramble -in,. they 
willlay. their Frujt on the Ground, 'or on Scat-. 
folds made for; that-purpoſe, or on Pales or dry 


Hedges. 


ofsauaſhes, ..Th&re are. leſſer forts of them that are 
Foaut (0) PREAre r6 weſt t ire called. Squaſhes , 
the edible part whereof boyl'd and ſerv'd up 
with Powdered Beet is eſteemed a good Sauce. 

_ Theſe and ſeveral others of the ſmaller kinds 


: 
p . 


pron OL, Cucunnber. 


Je ES 


lately 


of Pampeops areraiſed and managed as the Pom- 


From EEE7M 
CHAP. VI. : 
Of Salad-Hats, . 


of may ' be eaten by the 


Elides the great variety of. Eſculent and 
| Alimental* Plants which we have Aal- 
' ready natned, the greatel part where- 

elves, -and_ not as 


Sauces or Sallads, there yet remain ſeveral, ex- 

cellent, Herbs and Plants” that are of great 

uſe in the Kitchin, and' are very pleafing; and 
wholſome at, the Table, the Principal whereof 
of the Ler- Is the Lettuce, which, contendeth with any of the 


IMUECs 


former- named Plants for Antiquity ; it .isan 
TE $6557 excellent 
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r | excellent Sumner Sallad; cooling and refreſh- 

| ing, and for that uſe hath it been alorgys peo- 
» | pagated: And although there be ſeveral 
7 - | of them, yet that one Cabbage-Lettuce being the 
; bel eaten either raw or boyled, the other may 


1 They are uſually. ſown..,in Febraary and 
7 March, and unleſs. the Weather prove: very 
C cold, they will flouriſh and-yield you a Spring 
) Sallad in the beginning of April, but if defend- 

ed by any good defence, then will they be'fit 
| for uſe before that time. | 
| .: Thoſe that are ſown un; Afarch or April in 
00d rich Land will-head very well; yet it is 
Find they will head better if tranſplanted whilſt 
they.are-young,' although ſome. are of another 
opinion. - . | 
Lettuce ſown in the Autumn, then tranſ- 
planes and preſerv'd over the Winter, will 
cad in the Spring before any that are ſawn and 
tranſplanted ip the,Spring,. 0 
The ſorts of Lertuce that are uſually account- 
ed are, the Cabbage, Limbard, Romain, Arabian, 
Savoy, Roſe, Red and Curled Lettuce.” 
Yew. aha blanch the largeſt Roman Lettuce 
- when they are at their full growth, by binding 
them up with Straw or raw Hemp, or by co- 
vering them with Earthen Pots fit to encloſe 
them, and afterwards heating the Pots. with 
long Dung. Me | | 
Pur/lain in ſome moiſt Illands between the 9-4!” 
Tropicks is a natural wild Plant, but here in 
England is propagated with ſome difficulty, and 
uſed as an excellent Sallad. It 
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/ It istender in the Spring, the Froſts uſually 
nippige; 4it, but-rather 'the drought or {mall 
dew Snails, for: have known more than'once 
the Seeds" of Parſizin, that have been ſponta- 
neouſly fallen :in-the Autumn”, to flouriſh in 
the Spring, notwithſtanding the Winter, which 
indeed was notivery ſevere. 

-Bud'tothaveitearly, * you may ſow it-on the 
honed, ,'or in" April; in' any; rich foil finely 

ed, :and' after the Seeds are'ſown, to clap 
OVer the Bet '\with the back'of your Spade, and 
water it, for it delightethin-moiſture... 

: Ifitbeſown thin; or: tranfplanted apart, it 
will yield you fair Tlagts, Fitliey” for Seed, or 
to pickle; or-to:boyl. | 

When the Seed looks very black; then ga- 
ther the ſtalks and lay them abroad i in the Sun, 
which will the better maturate the Seed ; lay 
them.-on''a- Board or'Cloth to preſerve them 
from ſpilling and houſe them! in the night, 
and expoſe them la the day until they are 
r} 

It is aid thas the Geed of three or four years 
old is better: than thoinew. 

Corn Sallad is well known to be an early 
and. excellent Salad in the firſt of the Spring ; 
it is firſt raiſed by ſowing of its Sced, but after- 
wards-it will fow it felf,”* | © 

| Spinage is' known to be an- excellent Herb 
crude or boyl'd, it is raiſed of Seed ſown ear- 
ly/ inthe Spring, but much better if fown in 
September,” that it may gain ſtrength to with- 
ftand the Winter, as is by ſome aftirm'd ; theſe 
Winter 
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Wiater Plants are fitteſt ſor the Lent ſeaſon, 
the Spring Plants for the.Summer. - 4 
Endive, Succory, Beets and Orach,. are ca Enere, 
them good Salads boyPd and are raiſed, of ©...» 
Seeds 1n the Spring. Babs a4 
Of Sorrel, there are ſeveral ſorts, but the $0r7e}. _. 
largeſt is moſt proper for {our Garden, Tervit 
for many uſes in the Kitchin, it's raiſed mo 
ealily of Plants which . ſhould not be ſet too 
near, it being aptto ſpread and grow large... . 
There is an- Herb called © Patience, that 18 Patience, 
planted by Sets in ſome Gardens, and makes a 
very good boyPd Salad, Borrago 
Borrage an Buglo s Are Very well known for and Bug- 
the excellent properties of their Leaves and loſs; 
Bloſſoms, and are = to wan, a Room - a- 
mongſt your beſt Gulinary Herbs. | 
Chervil may be ſown in the hot Bed"to make "ard 
anearly Sallad, or in March for other times : 
The Seed lies long in the ground, you may 
therefore ſow it at ſeveral times, that you may 
have it young and tender throughout the Sum- 
mer. This Sallad is much preferr'd for its 
fine biting taſte, before many other dull Herbs, 
lk is another fort of it called ſweet Cher- 
vil. 

Aliſanders are ſown in the Spring, and live _ 4 
over the ſucceeding Winter, and are blanch'd ” 3%" 
by ſurrounding them with long Dung, or co- 
vering them with Pots, and. then are they fit 
to make an excellent Salad, after the ſame 
manner is Scelers ordered. Some , ſet the 
Plants deep in the ground, as before ”_ _ 
recte 
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rected for the Zeeks. . Thus Beers, Succory, En- 
-dive, Lettuce, and theſe two Plants Io blanch'g, 
. . "make very good Sallads. 
Smallege. * — 1san Herb ſome uſe in their Poe- 
tage, andis raiſed by Seed. 
Parſley. - But Parſley is-the moſt univerſally uſed in 
| the Ritchin of all Carder Herbs. Pliny ſaid of 
it {6 long ſince, that ſcarce-any man there 
was but loved it, and that itwas in fo great 
repute in his time, that in Achaia they honour- 
ed it by Crowning the Viors in their ſacred 
Games with Chaplets ofit, and as divers were 
the opinions of Phyſiciansthen as now of the 
- vertues 4nd. qualities of it. This however we 
-- Kft, that it 18 an excellent Ingredient in moſt 
Pottages Sawces, and Sallads, its way of ſow- 
' 1ng1s genernlly known. 
Garden Naſturtium Or Garden Creſſcs are ſown in 
Ou. many Gardens for culinary uſes. 
Indi © Nafturtinm Indicum, Indian Creſſes or Tellom, 
Creſts. 7.ork-ſpurs, from a Flower are now become an 
acceptable Sallad, as well the Leaf as the Bloſ- 
ſom. They afc raiſed for early Salads in the 
Hot Bed, but ſown in April, will grow very 
well on. ordinary Garden-gxound, and give 
.you a plentiful encreaſe of Leaves and Bloſſoms. 
The Buds before they are throughly -blown, 
are ati excellent Salad pickled, as Clove Gilli- 
pers aud Cowſlip Bloſſoms plualy are. 
ToragMm. Tarragon for its fine biting; taſt is much uſed 
| y ſome in their Salads, and is encreaſed by 


Ctons and Tops. . * 
: | There 
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There are ſeveral other Herbs: that are-nau- 
riſked and propagated in Gardens-fox the uſe of 


| the Kitchin, as Blood-wort, Clary, Arach, Lang 
de benf, Nep, Vioets, Strawberries, Carr aways, 


Fennel, Dill, Mustard-Jeed, Rocket, Rampioni,. 
Ramſons, Sage of Jeruſalem, and: : Marigol, 


The Methods of raiſing and increaſing he 


ing ſo well known, as alſo their Uſes, thatit: 


would- be ſuperfluous here to; deſcribe then, 


Dr NT —_——— 


CHAP. VIE 
Of Sweet Herbs. 


ed, that are very neceſlary for:the com- 
pounding many excellent Condiments and to 
add a reliſh to the. beſt-Pottage, which-ſhall be 
here briefly enumerated. - 


Garden Mints were univerſally uſed for Sau- of alas. 


ces in Pliny's time , .and much. commended for 
their ſingular Vertues,. a. ary the". young - 
red Buds in the Spting, with 

of Vinegar and Sugar, refreſh the Spirits and 

ſtirreth-up the Appetite, and ,is-one of the belt 
Sallads. the Garden affords. There are divers 


wy of Mints, but the red: Gerden Mint .is the. 


Eſides all thoſe before, mentioned, thete cy ave 
are divers ſwees Herbs, as they-are term- Zerbs., 


2 due proportion | 


Sage 


u8g 
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Sage is alſo an Herb or Shrub much uſed in 
the Kitchin, and the young Leaves thereof, 
eſpecially of the red Sage, is a very wholſorhe 
Salladin the Spriyg. The Slips thereof plant- 
ed 1n April or My are very apt to grow. 
.: There ate ſev 
ſmall; and variegated, but the red is the beſt for - 


molt'uſes. || 


Gf Marjo- Of Marjoram there are ſeveral kinds :- the 


TAs 


of Tpwe. 


aut 


fine ſweet, which is yearly raiſed of Seed ſown 


in May, the valgar ſweet, raiſed by Slips, and 


the pot Marjoram by- the ſame way ; there is 
alſo of this latter ſort ſome that is party-colour- 
et, or White and Green, and ſome only White , 
propagated for variety ſake; the uſe of theſe is 
commonly known. - | 
Thyme was anciently celebrated for its great 
plenty of Food it _ yieldeth for Bees; as Virgil 
writifig of Bees, | 


At feſſe multa referunt ſe note minores, 
Crura Thymo plena. =—— 


| But theſe that. youthful be, arid in their prime, _ 
Latein the Night, return, laden pith Thyme. | 


, Pliny ſaith, that by the plenty or ſcarcity of 
the Bloſſoms of Thyme, you may foreſee the  - 
pleuty or ſcarcity of Honey for that year: But 
the worth of this Herb is not fo much to be di- : 
ſputed in this place, as the uſefulneſs of itin 
the Kitchin where it ought not to be want- 
ing. 


Of 


ſorts of Sage, the red green, | 
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Of Thyme thereare many ſorts. The Yulgar 
jr, the C#17n Thyme, To called” from its 
molt exact ſmell ike a: Lenwry Gilded Thyme, 
Musk and Maſiich Thyme, =. 6x! laſt is incom- 
parably ſweet, and ought..to be carefully pre- 


| ſerved ; any of the other ate fit for the Kitchin. 


Of Savory there are two ſorts, the Summer of 5 
and Winter? The former-is ſo called, becauſe Fe 
it, is annual, and; raiſed of-iSeed-:-it 18 uſuaſly 
ſown amonglt, 07075, becauſe 'there-is an"ati- 
cient -Fradition,; that the:growing of it "there 
makes the, On:ons the ' more 1weet; at, you let 
ſome of it ſtand to ſhed its Seed , itis ſo hardy 
that. it. will come-- up 'again” the: ſucceeding 
Spring although. the :ground- be again dig- 


- The Wipter-Sawvory, is ſo: calletl,” becauſe it 
lves over- many Winters, atd-is increaſed by. 
Cions as well:as by Seed; the-uſes. of both! are- 
very well known in the Kitchin: : 1 
 Hyſopis nominated amongſt culinary Herhs, 9 ſep. 
although not ſo much in uſe 1a the- Kitchia - 
as for Medicine or its natural ſweetneſs, itisſo 
vulgar;an Herb, thatevery; one:knows its pro- 
Þa ation. ff} pargry y 0,0 $099 3; $8.35 125 1535 

here are many other, ſweet Herbs: that 'arejpof jeverd 
uſeſul in. the :Kitchin; although not ſo''gene- others. 
rally as the former, but: according to thepar- 
ticular occaſions that require. them, as? | 
royal, Sweet Maudlin, T anſie, Balm; Baſil, Bur 
nes and  Ceaſt-Mary, allo, Lavendar, and Can-: 


 momil are not to be wanting,though not excel- 


lent, in any Caſe, 
CHAP. 
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TH CHAP. VIE. ; 
| Of. ſome other Eſeulent Vegetables. . 


8 'Here are ſome: Plants; Herbs, or parts 
|: of them, +that are Eſculent etther* of 
themſelves; or in Condiments; that 
are not uſually:propagated in Gardens for that 
purpoſe, . as the young Buds of Hops boyFd:do 
much reſemble. Aſparagus in the eating;anid are 
very pleaſant: and' wholeſome where theother' 
are not to be had; the young ſhoots of a new” 
lopp'd Elder-Tree being boyl'd are eſteem'd 4 
moſt excelleit- Diſh; the” ordinary Buds' of 
Elder, .and the red yoting tops of Nettles, and: 
of Water+creſſes, and alſo of Brook-lime,cevery” 
Herb-woman can tell you are'good'Spring Sal- 
lads or Potrage-herbs. | \ 
The green tops of | yourg Peaſe cut” off and” 
boyPd are reported'to be a moſt delicate-Diſh,*. 
quere, Whether: if they being-cut off}, the re-" 
maining Roots will not emit new ſhoots, and: 
produce /a-fair 'Crop- of later 'Peafe; 1f they 
will, then may you-have late Peaſe better this” 
way than by ſowing/late. - 7 | 
Green Corn bruiſed: yields a-Juyce that is uſed in 
the KitchininEſculents,and ſo'may bereckon'd * 
amongſt the number, notwithſta ndingmy Lord : 
Bacor didinoteſteem it Eſculent. - 4 © 
| Chams* 
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been ever reputed a dainty Diſh, in the choice 
and preparing of which- the ancieut Romans 
took a great delight. Yet then were ſeveral Per- 


_ ſons poyſoned with the uſe of ſuch of them, 


that were of a venomous nature, and in theſe 
colder Climates ſome forts of them are not 


| my to be confided in. 


_ Thoſe «that are edible here with us, are ci- 
ther. Myuſbromes of the Woods, and grow by the 
Borders of Woods and Foreſts, and are very 
large ; or Muſbromes of the Meadows and ſweet 
Paſtures, Which grow frequently where Cattel 
feed, which uſcally flouriſh 1n the Autumn, 


.and are moſt eſteem'd, . becauſe of their Beau- 


ty and whiteneſs above, and, Vermilion be- 


neath,, having alſo a pleaſant Sceat with 


them. 

It is ſaid that you may raiſe Muſhromes in 
Beds in your Gardens, by preparing a Bed with 
the Soil of Mules or Aſſes, and covering it 0- 
ver four Fingers thick with rich Dung, and af- 
ter it hath laid a while to cool, then to caſt on 
it the parings and refuſe of Muſbromes, and 
ald rotten Muſhromes with the Water uſed a- 
bout them, and in a ſhort time your Bed will 
produce them. Or ſuch Water poured on 
Melon Beds will cauſe it to fend forth AMuſh- 


rYOmes. 


'& Ic; js-probable that theſe, though unperfe&t 
Plants, may have a Seed, which ſown in an 


apt place may produce others of the ſame Spe- 
cies. 
O My 


Champignans, -Muſhromes, or Mouſſerms, have Meſhromes. 
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My Lord Verulam in His, Nattital Hiftory 
gives a very. gbod CR of thei, , imp 
unto thent two canes Fro ties: ; Ti 

10U 


that they yield ſo deli 


- the 
that + ba come up fo” a! 3 T-h KV: 5 Oy, | 
one of about a foot in diameter, almoſt day 


and full, of ſcarce twice 24 hoursgrowth, * 


The ſame honourable Lord tells yob ,- 


it's dangerous ſurfeicing with'them, 460 Live 
you ſeveral Reports, that che Batkof: White or 


red. Poplar cut ſmall, ahd caſt into Furrows 
well dunged, will "cauſe the Ground 6: put 
forth Muſbromes at all Seaſons of the year fit to 
be eaten, . 
He' alfo adds"a Rep tr, that? Ala rts-haf ofn 
"hs! or in ſmall 'piecesthix'd with D "Y, $1 
{tred, Jax up 26 ns ES 
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Of: Improving Garden Gromd by Labor 


ep! 


. Se - 
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lar of ornamental, as well as uſeful 
Parts and 'Marerials' for your ſeveral 
Gardens, and the ſpecifical ways of ny aring, 
ordering; and managing of the vari lanes, 


Hs thus briefly aidlay' you a particu- 


| Flowers,: and other” Curtoſities uſual ly grow- 


ing in them, it now remains that fomething 


' be ſaid as tothe iTrore general manner 'of im- 


proving your Ground, ard preparing of Dungs, 


» © Soils, 'and Comp! ſts profier for-your uſe, and 
making of hot Beds, ” with tnatiy other things 


neceflaty to be:knoWwnby ſach chat delight 1 in 


the improvementof Horiidlans. 


Of the general mixtures of the Earth che one 


. with the” 6ther;'t6 qiizlifis theit ' Natures .by 
, adding tharof al contrary, Thave before” dif- 
O 2 


courſed 
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courſed. Of the preparation of Earth with- 
out any ſuch mixtures, Sir Hugh Platt hath 
given you an Xnigmatical Deſcription, calling 
it his Philoſophical Garden; his Precept is, © To 
* pave-a ſquare Plot with-Brick (if covered 
© with Plaiſter of Pars the berter) making up 
* the ſides. of Brick alſo, plaiſtred likewiſe ; let - 
© itbe of. a convenient depth; fall ' it with the 
* beſt vegetative Saturn which you can get, 
* that hath ſtood two years, or one at the leaſt, 
* quite within his own Sphere, make contriti- 
* on of the ſame; and be ſure to avoid all ob- 
* ftrutions, imbibe it with- Agua Celeftis in a 
* true proportion : grind it once a day till it 
*bedry ;; being dry; let it ſtand two'or. three 
* days without any imbibition, that it may the 
* better attract from all heavenly influence,con- 
* tinuing then alſo a Philoſophical Contritione- 
* very day, (this grinding muſt alſo be uſed in 
the vegetable works, where the Mercury of * 
* Herbs 1s uſed inſtead of 4que Caleftis) during 
* all the time of preparation: Then plant what 
* rare. Flowers, Fruits, or Seeds, you pleaſe 
* therein ;the ſamePhiloſopher then rells you, 
* That (if his. Theory of Nature deceive him 
* not) that Saturn fo enriched from the Hea- 
© vens, without the help 'of any. manner of, 
_.* Soil, Marl, or Compolt;(after one years re- 
© yolution) wilt make ..the \{ame. to | flouriſh 
; and frudtifie in.a ſtrange and admirable man- - 
.* ner. . Rod 92 
.. By his Vegetable:Sarurs may be underſtood, 
ſuch Earth chat is moſt. prone to ſend forth” 
2:9 | 'Plants ;_ 
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Plants ; by its ſtanding ſo long within its own 
Sphere, is only that it hath been covered ei- 
ther riaturally by Turf, or artificially by Build- 
ing, or ſuch like, that ic hath been prevented 
from waſting ics foecund Nature, by ſending 
forth or bearing Vegerables. Thy beſt of ſuch 
reſted fruitful Earth, is to be put in whatquan- 
tity you pleaſe into your Brick or Stone Ci- 
ſtern (being made proportionable) bur not too 
deep leſt ic hinder you from ſtirring the Earth 
to the bottom, at will not permic it to dry 
ſo eafily, this muſt be reduced to a fineneſs ; 
therefore it would not be amiſs to let it. paſs the 
Sieve or Screen before you pur it in your Ci- 
ſtern. The imbibition of this Earth with Aqua 
Ce/eftis can be no other than with Rain-water, 
which is exhaled by the influence of the Sun, 
and in the Air attracteth a volatile Nitre, which 
deſcending with the Rain on the dry Earth is 
ſoon imbibed again ; this volatile Spirit or Ni- 
tre that thus ariſeth in ſo great a quantity, is 
that Spiritus Mundi that cauſeth all Vegetation,- 
and wherewith the Air it {elf is filled; an 1 by 
ſeveral ways coagulated, and by the often irri- 
ating the Earth with it, the Earth is the more 
ertilized : But this way of continuing the Con- 

trition, or ſtirring ic every day to dry it, makes 
the Earth mach eaſier to attract the Water, 
which being added in a true or fo lictle a pro- 
portion, that it may not wetbut moiſten only, 
the Exrth will leave its nitrous or vepgetating 
Vertue behind ic, when the Phlegmarick part 
fumes away agaia by the ſtirring, of che Earth, 
| Q 3 which 
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which if it were added in too great a quantity 
would exhauſt thenitrous Spirit that was before 
in the Earth. For it is a general Obſervation 
amongſt Philoſophers, that as the greater over- 
powereth thelefler, ſo.if the matter; you add 
be volatile, and greater in proportion than that 
which is fixtFt is apt to volatilize that which be- 
fore was fixt, being added unto it: And onthe 
contrary, that if the volatile matter be leſs in 
- proportion than the fixt, to which you add it, 
then is that which 1s fixt apt to fix the volatile; 
Therefore did out Author wiſely add, that the 
imbibition ſhould be made ina true proportion, _ 
which is, that the Rain-water ſhould be only 
for an caſie Humecation, and nor too greata + 
wetting; then he tells you, that it ſhould ſtand 
twoor three days without any. imbibition, tha 
is, between every humecation:the Earth ſhould. 
be throughly dryed as:the Airor Wind;can dry 
i:,. Which will take up ſuch a ſpace-of time, 
notwithſtanding your daily ſtirring it ; for the 
drier any open terreſtrial Matter is, it doth not 
only the more eaſily attract, but more perfe- 
ly fixeth that which otherwiſe would be more 
volatile ; although our Author hath not given 
cai.tion « f it, yetit-1s preſumed that the ſquare 
Plot or Ciftern he preſcribes ſhould be covered 
or defended from the Sun, which by his Rays 
15 apt to attract much of the Spiritas Mundi, or 
Matter of Vegetables, where,.there' is plenty 
unfixt ; as is evident, from the various Smells 
that are exhaled by it, and. Colours alſo much 
ſooner faded by the Sun-beams than by the lowr 
- '8) a 
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of Fire ; and alſo from .the Rain which» in 
ln iy Sooner apt iP oterumoien it, and in 
continhed Rains, to prevent.its drying ; there- 
fore your Pee (RP ſhould be kept in a'Ci- 
ſtern made for that purpoſe, where the. longer 
ic remains the better it will prove » ſuch Ver 
tue always encreaſeth whillt it.is 1n its proper 
Matrix, as, appeareth. by. Urine kept long, 
which yieldeth much more Spirit than whilſtic 
15 DEW, So 0 RE 4 | 

By the, Author's ſaying that this grinding is 
to be uſed. in the Vegetable-work, where, the 
Mercury of Herbs is: uſed-inſtead of Aqua Ca- 
lets; it's probable here he means the expreſsd 
Juice of green Vegetables, which virtually hath 
init the matcer of Vegetables, and may have 
the ſame effect on the Earth in a ſmall quanti- 
ty and little, time, as the, Rain-water harh in 
a greater quantity by. the long eontinuation of 
the Qperation. _ 


This way of contrition, imbibition, and co-: 


agulation, enricherh, the Earth after the ſame 
manner,by. covering it, many years with Build- 
ing, by which means Salt-petre, 1s LCTRARS [- 
only by.this Operation you may effec your 
Delign 12 ope tes labour and diligence, 
w 


: 
# 3 


there , you muſt wait, many. years: for ; 


_And by this may you heighten the Vertue of 


your, Soil to a. far higher degree, :it being ma- 
nual, than the other which is.nutural, and, will 


not exceed the ordinary Bounds limited in this 


Climarg. SOUIBS IK; l *7 3" 
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That our Author's Saturn is our natural and 
common Earth, and his Aqua Ceieftis, Rain- 
water, may be concluded from his'own Ex- 
porno, uſed in the fame Deſcription of his 
biloſophical Garden, which are, © That if the 
© Farth ir ſelf after it hath thus conceived from 
* the Clouds, were then left to bring forth her 
© own Fruits and Flowers in her own time,and 
F.no Seeds or Plants placed therein by the hand 
© of Man, it is held very. probable, that this 
© heavenly Earth ſo manured with the Stars, 
* would bring forth ſtrange and glorious Fruits 
*and Flowers, &c. Which is not improbable, 
if we conſider the fertility of the Warers of 
N3le, which are firſt exhauſted in thoſe hotter 
African Regions, by the power of the Sun's in- 
fluence (when in a due Latitude) and con- 
denſed by the Air far-more fruitful, as well as 
the Earth, -in Nitre there, than in theſe cold- 
er Regions,yielding that great and fertile Flood, 
whoſe precipitate or ſerling Slime fo far in- 
richeth the dried and thirſty Earth, that it not 
only ſpontaneouſly produceth abundance of 
Vegetables but Animals alfo. Ts 
I know no reaſon butby obferving our Au- 
thor's DireQtionin' this Climate, a diligent O- 
perator may advance the Vertue of. our Earth 
to the ſame degree or greater, than the "Fgyp- 
tian Soil, and then. may it anſwer his Expe&ta- 
tions, in producing ſuch Rarities, that by no 0- 
ther ways are hereatrainable ; for if any Man 
would advance or improve Nature, he muſt 
tread in Nature's Steps, and trace her tothe 
| Foun- 
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Foundation. Next unto this extraordinary 
improvement of Earth by Tabour-wichour any 


noy your ' tender Plans 4/.by rokepieſng 'of 
| bs Tx; 


the Laſt 
al caſes 


expofure, and Earth.defended from the 'Sun 
and Air, ig"like manner becomes fertile, . 
though from" differehr "Cauſes, the” Ao 


20I - 
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from the volatile Niere, and other Influences 
in.the Air, Rain and Sq ps ;the_ latter from 
the Condenlition of of 65 jew rl Or n1- 

wo Breathings | both. by 


Fon: ar, al rite a F809 6h 


But-. as. res "ha * Opera & 15 SEE facile 
- than the fo mer, {9 you cantor exped that it 
ſhould x pr e Effeds + a Werable tc to ah PD 
p- wack is. Vet much. to: preferr'd . by ſuch 
| that are Curig hat + nn thislatter 1 y may 
ield you, a Jufficient , Recompence for your 
four, Ye the former cannor” bur far tran- 
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Experiments, of the extraordinary Vertue that 
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2 moderate proportion-applyed' to any Earth 


' bighly enricheth; it, and makes it apt for frocti-: 


fication, as appeareth- by the'.vulgar Experi-, 
ment of Burn-beatibg of Land, which yieldeth, 
ſo fair, Crops, of; Wheat and othet-Grain, +. In 
which Operation the Ruſtick obſerves, that 0» 
ver-burning the'Turf is injurious, and - that a 
more moderate: burning maketh the Ground 
more fertile. | The Reaſon is plain ; for in 
the burning of any Vegetable, a gentle, calle, 
and fmothering Fire doth! not wakte the; vola- 
tile nitrous Spirit ſo much as @ quick,- but 
cauſeth much more of icto fix and remain be- 
hind. L.-; 

Theſe fixed Salts that are thus obtained; are 


the principa] Salts that are ſo: mich- celebrated 


for the Improvements _ of Earth, to render; it 
more ffuitfyl, although there are many. axber 
Salts/near in affinity to theſe, that do in ſome 
degree meliorate Earth, as the Salts that are 
in Blood, Urine, Soot, and ſeveral other thin 
of the like nature, by the | mixture of 't 
Materials with the-- Earth, or ſprinkling it 
with them, whereby ' the: Rains ; ufually:-car« 
ry down their. Vertue to'ithe Roors of -;your 
Planes. - ', © þ + 's. 
The parts of Animals, as Skins, Hairs, _ Fea- 
thers, Fleſh and Bones, Horns, Hoof's, 8c. cons 
tain in them much of theſe vegetating Salts, 
although volacile, yet in ſuch compact Bodies, 


they continue until they are by. your Plants: 


attracted, as many Husbandmen' have: made 


is 
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is in old woollen Rags, in fertilizing Land 
for Corn, giving ten times the'price for a load 
of them to lay on their Corn-ground, that 
they will for a Load of Dung, and are yet 
great gainers by it, and fetch them from neay 
London into Hertfordſhire into the Bargain : Wool, 
Hair, and Feathers, are near of a nature, and 
therefore have near the ſame effects. 

Fiſh, and'Bones of Beaſts, Fleſh, &c. are gene- 
rally known to add very much to the improve- 
ment of Land ; but for Garden uſes, it will be 
more-conducing to your purpoſe,toletrthe ſame 
be throughly putrified, and reduced to a mo- 
derate compoſt with Earth before you apply it, 
forall nauſeous and ill favoured Materials are 
to be excluded your Gardens, either for the 
Kitchen, or for Delight. | 

Horns, Hoofs, and Skins, contain in them 
much of a rich volatile Salt'; and it hath-been 
anciently obſerved, and in ſuch Countries 
where naturally the ground is more replete 
with Nitre, and more fertile than here, that 
theſe Materials have very much fertilized Gar- 
den-ground, _ for the Aſparagws, that 
requires ſtrong nouriſhment ; therefore the ſha- 


vings or odd pieces of Horn, and the leſſer 
Horns and the Hoofs, and other excrementi- 
tious parts of Beaſts, at the common Slaughter- 
houſes may be obtain'd, -to make your deep 
Beds for Aſparagws, Artichoaks, and: ſuch like, 
and may not be unuſeful in enriching your 
Ground for your choiceſt Flowers. 


The | 
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.wellof the Salt of. the Oaken Bar 


ma 2 7 his fs -, © 


The ſhreds of. tann'd Leather, probing FE 
arid Lime, 
as of the Beaſt, muſt of. neceflity-prove a very 


great Improver. of your Gardes ground, and 


may be had in:great quantities at the Shooe- 


makers, where they uſually burn them. Theſe 

ſhreds ſoon rot, and with. Rags, Hoofs, Horns, 
Hoi &c. mixed. with.; a ; good quantity:. of 
-£ 73 


and laid in a Pit, and ſometimes |\wa- 
tered, will make an excellent Compey for your 
Kitchen Garden, if afrerwards dilpoſed of in 
proper Beds, | | | 24, 


- .. Take Sheeps. Dung and put Water to ie, of Sheeps 
(in ſome Veſſe)) fo much as by ſtirring may Dung. 
| reduce it;to. a Pap, and when; ic is all chrough- 


ly diſſolved, mix ſome fine ſifted Earth with 
it ; let the Earth be. four, five, / or -ſix-times 
more in quantity: than the Sheeps-Dung,. ac- 
cording as the Earth is-in ' goodneſs :-If it be 
a poor ſandy . Earth, the more of the Sheeps 
Dung it requires toenrich it ;/ if it be ' a. ſtiff 
Ground, the more it/requires, to make.it-light, 
but an indifferent mellow Earth requires. the 
leſs ; for Sheeps Dung is one of the richeſt. of 
Dungs, as may be obſerved from the ' great 
improvement that is made by Flocks of Sheep 
being folded on. the poor champion Lands, 
where ſuch' Land yields much Corn, when 


-notbeing ſo; improved, it will yield but little, 


and this from one - only - folding in. ſeveral 
Months, or ſometimes in-a whole Year toge- 
ther: Deer and Goats Dung are much of che 
ſame nature with Sheeps Dung. Thie _ 
O 
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-of which extraotdinary fertility in-thac Soyl is 
From [the well! chewing 'the- Food, the 'long 
\continance' ini'the:Body, and the” toe (6r 
[but litcle) 'drinking of the Beaſt. © For 
and:/Neat: chew 'ithe:Cud,- by: whicts meatis 
their Food'is:'- made fine; both” thefe {and fo 
.do Deer and Goats)-retain-their' Meat lotiger 
ithawHorſes or Swine;/ iwhofeed more grofly 
like 


1whifps of Hay; of the other like amixcore of all 
rfores 6f-Filth, -'Alfo'' Sheep: and Deer drink bur 
lictle, which make their Dung and* their” U- _ 
rine (which alfd is' very rich could-it-be -pre- 
ſerved) very fertile.- Neat drink much, which 
-very much -tempereth>and'/allayeth* the' heat 
'and fertiſs Natare-6f the” Soyl; Earth thus 
-niivedi! with .Sheeps/ Dung (diflalved, is very 
-excalletic formoſt ſorts'of Fibrous rooted-Flow- 
2&5] becauſe the decay: of the Dung (which 
-will-be - in time.) leaves the ground porous, 


- thatiths Fibres thereby as well-inſinuate them- 


 Telyes'and: ſpread abtead; as they doicontraft 


-therichfief the Dung 'affords then : 'Tuberou 


: robte@ Flowers alfonaftect ' this ' mixture : * Arri- 
* 4hoaks 'Qelipht' in It gy and Stieeps 

Dung applyed to the Roots of them; and then 
.coften watered, whereby the-Vertue of it may 
"be"cotiveyed into them, makes-che Plant yield 
ou fair Fruit y- toft Garden-Tilltge" affe@it, 
[forir isnot” 6nly-a 'very rich S611; - but renders | 
-& Ground lHightatid* porous, 'which is very - 
»Sdvantageous"to: Tillage: */ 3s 7 297 
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Lt ally, that rankneſs or over-freenefs. of ſome 
h tighe: ohio pt ils, that breed the. 

at in Trees, IN 

Vermin, and. "Infeas that Oy. 

*Plants.- This Dung or Ear 'f inricted , being 

a fat cooling Compoſt;maybe wich ſucceſs ufed 

"in both your: Gardens, but rather amonglt your 


Fruit-Trees, where it excels, © 
Aer Dmg- ""Afſe} Dub "18" 'Hear of the nature; of "Shieh 
Dong, | ; Oc. ſpoken 6 of by dre, Akho 
Tich. 


| ll:Eotn. fed TY is very hot 
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I only here give you a Caution, not to uſe Mair-daft 
Malkt-duſt in your Garden ; for there are man 
Seeds of pernicious Weeds in it, that have a 
ſed all the imbibitions, fermentations, and ex- 


ficcations of the Malt, and yet retain their ve- 


erating nature, and will furniſh you with new 
Dedies of Weeds out of the Fields, that your 
Garden before was not acquainted withal. 

The Setlings of Waters where there is leaſt ud of 
Current, is the beſt ; bur the Mud or Reſidence Pond. 
of any Water, unleſs it be over-much ſandy, 
is excellent to qualifie the Nature of your 
Ground : If your Ground be light, then uſe 
tiff Mud ; if your Ground be ſtiff or cold, 
then uſe light or ſandy Reſidences : Theſe Mix- 
tures are good for all forts of Garden-ground. 

The Waſhings of Streets or High-ways af- 
ter Rain, yield great ſtore of Setling or Mud, 
that is very proficable for Garden-ground, eſpe 
cially the Reſidency of ſuch Water that de- 
ſcends from Chalky Hills, applied to lighe 
Ground. The Mud in the bottom of Pools, 
wherein Horſes are uſually waſhed, is alſo very 
good, if duely applied. 

Any Aſhes or other Matter whatſoever that Salts. 
contains Salt, is good, ſo that the quantity of 
the Matter containing che'Sa!t, doth not too 
far exceed the Salt contained in it, as uſually 
Wood-aſhes after they bave been in the Waſh- 
houſe; Soap-houſe, or elſewhere, have the moſt 
of their Salt extracted, and then applied to your 
Ground, fterilizeth ir, unleſs it be to a ſtrong 
Clay-ground, then it will make,it lighter, al- 
though nor richer, P The 


Murc. 


Rotten 
Wed, 


Straw. 


Tebaceco. 


high and-ſtrong nature, and containeth much 
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The Aſhes of any burnt Vegetables are ex- 
cellent, as before we obſerved ; a Mixture of 
Lime is very good in inoſt Grounds ; but the. 
Salt of-Lime extracted: by Water, and your 
Ground watered therewith, is much to be pre- 
ferred. It hath alfo this ſingular Property, 
that it makes the Worm ſoon leave the Place. 
watered therewith, and expoſe themſelves to 
the Air, where they ſoon periſh 5 or ta the. 
Birds, who devour them. The ſame Effet is 
wrought by 'any Alkalizate Salts, or Salts pro- 
duced by Fire. 

The Murc or Refuſe after the- Preflings of 
Cider and rotten- Fruit, are . very good to mix 
with your Earth ; but it muſt be after it hath 
lain a long time in ſome Pit or Heap, until it 
hath loſt its Savour,and until the Seeds or Ker- 
nels are dead, leſt they germinate,. and incom- 
mode your Garden. S 

Any drezy Wood, or the Duſt of the Wood- 
pile, but more efpecially rotten Willow, is ex- 
cellent to makethe Earth light for moſt fibrous 
raoted Flowers. The fame is Saw-duſt, if it 


firſt lie in a moiſt Place, until it be rotten, and 


hath its Acidity abated or digeſted. 
Straw or-any dry. Vegetables become rotten 


- and mix'd with Earth, maketh it light-and fit 


for your 'choiceſt Anemonies, and all fibrous 


rooted Flowers. | 

Tobacco dried or curd, and afterwards 
mix'd with your Garden-mould, will doubt- 
leſs exceedingly enrich it : For it is of a yery 


of 
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of a Volatile Nitrous Salt in it, and is teport- 


ed to be equally as effefual in the tanning of 
| Leather, as the Bark of the Oak ; which, if it 
be true, as I have no reaſon to doubt it, it may: 


prove a conſiderable Improvement of man 
Country Farms, and of great benefit 'and ad- 


vantage to the Nation in general ; either of 


which Uſes is better than that to which it is 
now uſually put unto: 


—W@_—_—_ * is . ” 


SECT. I. 
Of Watering Gardens. 


ZLLE 


Y Eſides the Mixture of ſeveral Materials Fat Wa- 
and Compoſts with Land to make it **7” 


fruicful, you may add enriched Waters, 
which ſerve where you cannot conveniently 
change your Ground, or remove your Plant, 
as in ſeveral Flower-trees, arid Artichoaks, Aſpa- 
ragus, OC. | 

That Water is very good that is taken out 
of ſtanding Pools, where Cattel uſually refort 
to ſhade or cool themſelves in hot Weather, 
and leave their Dung in it, which by the ſtir- 
ring of their Feet enricheth the Water 5 Ducks 
and Geeſe alfo much improve ſtanding Pools 
where they frequent. 

Several Waters may 'be prepared, in which 
you may ſteep or macerate your Seeds or Pulſe, 


to make them ſprout the ſooner, or come the 
P 3 fairer, 
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fairer, and with the ſame Water may you jr- 
rigate your Ground: Many Receipts there are. 
to that end, I ſhall only mention ſome of 
chem. 

Take -Sheeps Dung well diſſolved. in warm 
Water, and her it hath ſtood twelve Hours, 
ſtrain it through a courſe Cloth with com- 
preffion, for it is ſo flimy that it-comes through 
with difficulty ; therefore I ſuppoſe a Decan- 
tation may ſerve. To two or three Gallons 
of this Liquor add-a handful of Bay-falt, and 
ſomewhat a leſſer proportion of Salt-petre, 
and let them both be diſſolved in the former 
Water, which to expedite, let it be made luke- | 
warm, and ſtirred often ; in which Liquor let 
your Seeds lie for twenty four hours or more, 
till they are throughly ſwelled ; Pulſe need 
not lie ſo long : Then take out your Seeds 
or Pulſe, and expoſe them thinly on ſome 
Floor to the Air, (not the Sun). until they 
be half dry, then ſow chem. It is alſo pre- 
' ſcribed, that the remainder of the Sheeps Dun 
that was 'not made liquid, ſhould be drie 
and calcined, and the fix'd Salt extracted out 
of it, and added to the former Compoſition z 
but it's more probable that another parcel of 
Sheeps Dung calcined, would yield more and 
better Salt, than the remaining part of the dif- 
ſolved Dung. This latter part makes the pro- 
ceſs too difficult and troubleſom , and adds 
but little to the vertue «f it, any other fixed 
Salt having the ſame effe& as that ſo hard to 
be obtained, 

This 
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This Liquor is more effeual for the wa- 
tering of Plants, than it is for the maceration 
of Seeds ; and fo are any other ſalt Waters. 
Some add a greater quantity of Salt-perre, and 
Bay-falc; ſome only Salt-petre; others uſe Pi- 
geons Dung in ſtead of Sheeps Dung ; alſo 
Lime-warter after that manner enrich'd with 
Sheeps Dung, Pigeons Dung, or Neats Dung, 
is equal in vertue, if not exceeding that, to 
which Salt-petre or Bay-falt is added. © Every 
Husbandman hath experimented the Effet of 
Lime, the Salt only extracted by the Rains 
enriching the Earth, occaſioning fo plentiful a 
Crop, the other remaining part like a Caput 
Mortuum, only tempereth the Land for the 
future, and maketh it more ſad where before 
it was too light, which if the Land did not re- 
quire ir, then doth Lime(after its Salt is waſted) 
much injury to the Land whereon it is laid. 

Nitre or Salt-petre only, diffoly'd in Water, 
a Pound to four or five Gallons, is held to be 
very effetual to enrich barren Mould. This 
agrees with our Obſervations about Earth co- 
vered with Building, or. otherwiſe defended 
from Sun and Rain, for the generation of 
Nitre. | 

Some commend the ſprinkling of Milk and 
Rain-water on the Beds, firſt ſifred over wich 
Lime pulverized , whether by pounding or 
lacking with Water it mactereth nor, (neither 
of which can improve or abate the vertue or 
quantity of its Salr, the thing we deſire) and 


after every Watering ſifting more Lime. This 
waY 


2I} 
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Mr Eveln, the moſt learned and experienc'd © 
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way may not be amiſs for ſych Lands, that 
the Caput Mortuum of the Lime romalnggg of 
ter the Salt is extracted, will not prejudice, 
and for ſuch Plants that the Lime lying on 
the Ground will not injure. The Milk may 
be left out, not ſignifying ſo much as the value 
of it amounts unto ; the Liquor wherein Fleſh 
Meats (whether Freſh or Salt) have been boy- 
led, is much better, and eaſier obtained. The 
Salt of Lime (extracted with Water in ſome 
large wooden Veſlel) containeth in ir the 
fame improving Vertue, and is leſs troubleſom 
to make uſe of, and free from the Inconveni- 
ences that attend the other way. 

Much more might be ſaid concerning theſe 
improving Liquids as well as Solids; but that 

f Rural or 
Hortulane Authors hath lately been very ca- 
piouson the ſame Subject. 

Only I may here adviſe the unexperienced 
not to water his Plants in either Garden with 
a cold Spring or Well-water, if he can obtain 
any other ; which if he cannot, then to expoſe 
this to the Sun or Air, ſome time before he 
uſeth it, or enrich it by ſome pinguid Mixtures, 
.as Lime, Aſhes, Dung, or fuch like, which will 
quickly qualifie it for his purpoſe, by abating 
the ſudden Coldnels of it to K Plane ; For ic 
is a very great Injury to moſt tender Plants, ta 
be diluted with cold Water from the Well or 
Spring, and checks their Growth exceedingly, 
as may be obſerved in a bleeding Vine, to the 
naked Roots of which if you pour ſtore of cold 


Spring 
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Pring.or. Vellarer, it ſuddenly checks the 
cenſion-of the Sap, by means whereof 'the 
Bleeding ceaſeth, and the Wound conſolidates 
i es the more liberal aſcent of the Sap, 
much more then will it check the Growth of 
a weak Herb or Flower. 

- Alſo as it is obſerved to ſow in the Duſt, 
whereby the Seeds ' gradually ſwell from the 
cold Dews of the Night and Air, and are made 
ready to ſprout with the next Rains ; fo it is 
not good to water new-ſown Seeds, until the 
long defe of Showers invite you to it,leſt you 
waſh off the Earth from them before they bave 
ſprouted, whereby they faſten chemſelves the 
better to endure a Watering: Some Seeds, as 
Radiſh, Lettuce, Gilliflower-ſeed, 8c. remain not 
long in the Earth, and therefore may in ewo 
or three Days, for want of Rain; be watered by 
hand ; but Tulip, Auricula, Parſley, Carrot-ſeed, 
&c. lie longer in the Ground, - and require not 
ſo ſpeedy an Irrigation. 

All Seed ought co be watered by the ſmalleſt 
or Rain-like Drops as you can, and: not too 
much ; for haſty Watering, and-haſty Showers, 
diſcover them. 

For moſt Flowers and Plants whoſe Leaves 
lie near the Ground, it is beſt to water them 
at ſome diſtance, by making a Ring round the 
Plant a little hollow, and pouring the Water 
into it, whereby you annoy not the Leaves 
with your diſcolouring Water, or chill them 
with the Coldneſfs of it. 
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In all warm Weather the Evening is the beſt 
Seaſon to water in, becauſe the- Water will 
have time to ſink into the Earth, and the Plant 
to attract it, before the Heat of the Sun exhales 
it; but in cold Weather, and when the Nights 
are cold, the Morning is the moſt proper time 
that the ſuperfluous Moiſture may be evapora- 
ted before the cold Night overtake you, and 
chill your Plant. | 

By no means uſe Liquors, either naturally 
hot, as Spirits; or artificially made ſo, by heat- 
ing it over the Fire. | 

A Plant that delights in Moiſture,or a droop- 
ing Plant, that'you may ſappoſe Water will 
preſerve, may be watered by Filtration 5 which 
is by placing anearthenPat full of Water near 
the Plant, and putting therein the end of a Liſt 
of Woollen-cloth, the other end thereof to 
hang down on the outhhde of the Port to the 
Ground, near the root of che Plant ; by means 
of which Liſt, if it be thick enough, the Wa- 
ter will-filtrate or diſtil over the Brim of. the 
Pot, through the Liſt of Woollen, ſo long as 
any Water is in reach of the Liſt in the Por ; 
always obſerving, that the end of the Liſt in 
th2 outlide of the Pot, be longer than that in 
the inſide, and that the Liſt be thorowly- wet 
before you add it. The Reaſons of this Opera- 
tion, which many Country Colona's daily ex- 
periment, we will not-here diſcourſe of.. 


Waterirgof To water your Flower- pot, that the Water 


Flower- 


pts. 


may the ealier deſcend to the bottom, and 
throughout the whole Pot, you may before 
| | you 
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you fill it wich Earth, place'in it a Pipe of 
Lead, Latton, or ſuch like, cloſe at the bottom, 
with divers Holes at 'the fides of it 5 let the 
Pipe extend in height to the top of the Par, 
and when the Pot is fall of Earth, and plant- 
ed with Flowers, and that you cannot conve- 
niently otherwiſe water it, then with a Funnel 


fill the Pipe with Water, and reiterate your fil- 


ling of it, until you think: there is enough z 
and by the Holes on the ſides of the Pipe, the 
Water will moiſten the whole Por of Earth, 
The Water you uſe here ought to be meliora- 
ted by ſome of the former ways: For Exrth 
thus ſeparated from the Ground, is more apt to 
decay, than that which is remaining on its na- 
tural Foundation, which. continually receives 


an Improvement, by perſpiration of the vege- ' 


tating Spirit. 
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There are ſeveral ſorts of Watering-pots in Watering: 
uſe for Gardens; th: moſt uſefil is the common pets. 


Watering-pot, made of tinn'd Plate or Latcon; 
the Noſe or end of the Spout whereof is co- 
vered wich a Cover, wherein are many ſmall 


' Perforations,that the Water may force through 


in ſmall Streams, and befprinkle your Plants or 
Seeds like unto Rain. This Cover is made to 
take off and on, to cleanſe, ar pleaſure. 
There is another fort of Watering-pot that 
hath a ſmall Hole at the bottom, and another 
at the top; fo that when you fink it into a 
Veſſel of Water, it will fill by the lower Pipe 
or Hole, the Air paſſing out at the Hole at 


the top, where the Handle is alſo ; When - is 
ull 


bs 
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full take ie by the Handle, and ſtop the Hole 
with your Thumb, and when you cometo the 
Plant you intend'to- water, you may eaſe the 
Hole whereon -your Thumb lies, and as you 
pleaſe let the Water out at the Pipe in the bot-. 
tom ; for as the Air. comes in at the:top, the 
Water will iſſue outat the bottom ;.and ſo may 
you ſtop it, and: open it-with your.Thumb at 

our pleaſure: Witch this Pot you may eaſily 
t'the Water down on: your Plants that. can 


bear with a waſhing Shower. 


You may water any Ground by: the firſt ſort 
of Waterinp-pot, with any enriched or thick 
Water, if you take off the Cover of the Pipe, 
and convey the ſame Water about the Roots 


_ of any Plants, without fouling the Leaves or 


Flowers. | 
Alſo you may have a ſmall Engine made - 


like one of the Engines for the raiſing of -Wa- 


ter to extinguiſh Fire withal, and place it ima 


Frame to drive to and fro about your Garden; 
you may fill it with Water, and. the Spout or 


-Pipe' with a perforated Cover, like unto the 


common Watering-pots.(but nat ſo broad as to 
ſpread the: Water fo much) with this Engine 
ray you imitate Rain over any. of your Beds 
at a diſtance, and waſh your Wall-trees from 
Vermine, and refreſh them at your pleaſure. 


To preſerue ' Any of theſe Watering-pots may be preſer- 
your Water- ed for many Years from Ruſt, (to which they 


ing-pats, 


are very apt) by painting them over with Lin- 
ſeed Oyl and Red Lead. 


SECT. 
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SECT. IV. 
Of making Eot-Beds. 


I: is evident gg, all, That moſt Plants do na- 
turally obſeWF the Seafon of the Year in 
their Germination, Growth, and Maturation 
and although they are removed into another 
Climate, yet do they incline to theObſervati- 
on of the ſame Time as they did in their own 
former natural Place of their Growth, as the 
Perſian Tris, American Strawberry, and ſeveral 
others, which make them the more acceptable 
as they comeearlier or later than others of the 
ſame Kind.” So is it with many other Flowers, 
Fruits, or Herbs: For we annually obſerve how 
acceptable a Diſh of early Peaſe is, over what 
they are when later and common; and fo are 
Aſparagus, Cucumbers, Melons, &c. 

The Growth of moſt Plants is quickned by a 
warm Poſition, as under a warm Fence or Wall, 
and by an artificial Heat, as by being planted 
againſt a Place where Fire is uſually kept, or 
by watering them with Waters impregnated by 
hot Dangs, which will very much. accelerate 


Germination, 
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If you would have Herbs to ſprout imme- 7 raiſe 2 
diately, then lay a Bed of unſlak'd Lime pow- Sallad in 
dered, with a Mixture of Aſhes, if you pleaſe, ft” Hows. 


or without ; on that a Lay ct hot Dung, and 
| on 


"wow 
41 
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on that another Lay of Lime, and then on that 
a Lay of fine rich Mould, wherein ſow your 
Seeds, as Lettuce, Purſlain, Coru-Sallad, Parſley,&c. 
firſt ſteep'd in White-wine, or ſome of the for- 
mer prepared Waters, and water them, when 
ſown, with ſome of the ſame richeſt Waters, 
and they will ſuddenly appear above ground, 
and as you water ther! {o will they proſper. 
This ſhould be done within-Wrs,leſt the cold- 
neſs of the Air ſhould impede their growth ; 
the often watering them facilitates their nou- 
riſhmene. 

But the Hot-beds that are moſt uſeful, and 
whereon you are to raiſe your tender Exoticks, 
and your early Flowers ; and alſo to raiſe and 
bring forward your Melons, Cucumbers, Cauly- 

ers, &c. 1s uſually made in February or 
March, and after ſeveral manners. | 

Some preſcribe the making of it, by laying 
of hot Stable-dung that hath lain in a Heap, 
mixing the neweſt with the old, and laying it 
about four Foot broad,the better to 2th a its 
warmth ; three, four, or five Foot high, and 


as long as you have Occaſion or Materials. "This 


Bed well trod (to excite the Heat) is to be co- 
vered about four Inches thick wich very fine 
rich Mould, the top and ſides of the Bed be- 
ing firſt edged round with Board or Bands of 


. twiſted Hay or Straw, to keep up the Mould, 


and keep in the Heat : Thus muſt it lie until ic 
hath pailed its greateſt Heat, which you may © 
prove by your Finger ; for it ought to be but 


warm, .not hot, In caſe its Heat leſſeneth at _ 
any 
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any time, you may encreaſe it by applying 
new Dung to the ſides of your Bed.; on this 
may you = your Seeds, a: 

There muſt be ſome Frame arch-wiſe, or 
flat, over this Hot-bed, that a Covering of Mats 
or Straw Hurdles, may be ſpread over it every 
Night, and in cold Days : Make your — 
ſo that it may as well keep out the Rain 
Snow, as the Wind. 

But the beſt Deſcription of a Hot-bed, is that 
of Mr.Evelyn in his late Philoſophical Diſcourſe 
of Earth, to this Effe& ; Dig a Pit about four 
Foot deep, of breadth and length as your Oc- 
caſions require 3 wall this Pit on every fide 
with Brick, or ere&t your Wall above the 
Ground, or part above, and part under ; then 
fill it with hot Dung from the Stable, and 
tread it well. In this place wooden Caſes of 
about a Foot indepth,bored full of Auger-holes 
at the bottom ; fill them with Earth rich and 
light, and add hot Dung between them ; in 


which Caſes ſow your Seeds. and theſe Caſes 


and the Earth in them will be kepe warm by 
this means during the whole Seaſon wherein a 


Hot-bed is neceflary. You may provice aShel- 


. ter againſt Rain and Cold over the whole, if 


you pleaſe ; and you may have Frames of Glaſs 
over ſonie of your inſide Caſes where there is 
moſt need; others you may leave open, as your 
Seeds require. By this means have you your 
Pit and Caſes every Year ready to your hand, 
requiring only a Supply of freſh Dung. 


SECT. 
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SECT. V. 
Of Miſcellaneous Experiments. 


Often re- T7 often removing of Flowers in their pro« 
 *movingof per Seaſon, preſerves their Colours, eſpe- 
Plants, cially their Variegations; for long ſtanding in 
. one Soil cauſes any Plant to degenerate; part- 
ly becauſe the Plant hath exhauſted the proper 
Nouriſhment for it out of that Place where it 
hath ſtood fo long, and partly becauſe the Soil 
is apt to change the Nature of the Plant, be- 
ing exotick to it, as is uſually obſerved in Beans, 
Wheat, &c. ſown on the ſame ſort of Land, al- 
though not on the ſame Parcel, is apt to dege- 
nerate. Therefore removing of Plants, and al- 
teration of the Soil, is a good way to improve 
them ; ſeveral Eſculents grow the fairer ; as 
Cabbages will not loave well in caſe the young 
Plants be not three or four times removed be- 
fore the Spring, The ſame is obſerved in Let- 
_ xace, and ſeveral others. If they are removed 
into improved Earth every time, they will eat 
more tender and better. 

Flowers are in more eſteem when they come 
early, than when they come late : To make 
them early, the Means are generally known ; 

To make but the retarding of their flowering, often re- 
Plants moving, and preventing the uſual excitements 
come late. of the Sun and Air, will effe&t; for the di- 
| ſtuebing 
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ſturbing the Roots in the removal is a great 
hinderance to their attration of Nouriſhment, 
and. it will be ſeveral Days after the removal 
before new Fibres will ſhoot forth to gather 
new Nouriſhment; and the ſtanding of a Plant 
- prevents the Digeſtion of the wn by the Heat 

of the Sun and Air. © This is of great uſe in 
'retarding the flowering 'of ſeveral Flowers, 
and alfo the growth of feveral Eſculents, as 
Canly-flowers, 8c. | 


It is uſual to defend ſeveral tender Plants ifans to 


from the Cold in the Winter, to preferve them ; 
and to expoſe them. to the: Sun in ſuch Win- 
ter Days that prove clear 3 which Expoſure in- 
jureth the Plane more than the Cold. For the 
Sun-beams in frofty Weather, eſpecially if 
there be Snow on the Ground, makes a Plane 
faint and ſick: As is obſerved in the Laurel, 
which 'if it grow againſt a North Wall, or in 
the Shade, although open to the ſevereſt Winds, 
yet retains its green Colour all the Winter ;; 
but if it ſtand in the Sun, it changeth yellow, 
only from that'cauſe. The ſame is obſerved 
of ſeveral tender Plants that are uſually ſhel- 
tered from the Winds, and expoſed to the Sun, 
yet it is not improper'to give Plants Air, and 
alſo Sun, in mild Weather, at any time of the 
Winter, which cannot hurt them. | 


The cutting off of the Buds and Branches g;., .. 
of Flowers, leaving only one, or two, or more ring of 
as the ſtrength of the Root will bear, cauſeth it Planer. 


to yield the fairer Flowers than otherwiſe it 
would do; Aﬀer the ſame manner if _— be 
| oiten 
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Plants to 


continue 
long. 


To melin- 
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often cut, they gather the more ſtrength, yield 


the fairer Leaf, and take better Root, and en- 


dure the Winter the better. The Cauſe is, 
that the Sap hath lefs to nouriſh, and that 
which 15s nouriſhed muſt therefore be the ſ{tron- 
ger ; and the l1-ſs the Sap..is expended above, 
the more {trengthens the Root in the Ground, 


as may be obſerved in moſt Trees that are lop- 


ped : And then do they afterwards iſſue f:rth 
the faireſt Branches. Some Plants uſually pe- | 
riſh in the Winter, for want of being cut in the 
Summer precedent,. and from the ſame Cauſe, 
as Wall-flowers, Thyme,'Marjuram, 8c. 

Some Plants are too apt to waſte their Sap 
in Flowers, and thereby ſhorten their Lives, as 
Gilly-flowers, Stock-Gilly-flowers, and ſome others, 
which if their blowing Shoots were nipt off, 
they would gather ſtrength, and continue lon- 
ger; for the waſte of the Sap overmuch, makes 
the Plant feeble, and uncapable of enduring 
any Severity of Winter or Summer, as is ſome- 
times obſerved in young Fruit-trees, that they 
bloſſom themſelves to death ; and ſome I have 
known to grow themſelves to death ; for the 
freer the Sap is in expending ie ſelf in Branch 
and Bloſſom, -the more tender is the: Roor, 
which becomes a Prey to the Worm and Can- 
ker, as doth the Branch to the ſevere Air. The 
way to prevent which, is preſcribed in the laſt 
mentioned riment. | 

It is obſerved, that all Herbs wax ſweeter, 


rate Plants both in ſmell and taſte, if after-ofren cutting 


you take the latter ſprouts; becauſe the ey 
the 
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the longer digeſted, and the Root the ſtronger. 
The ſame is obſerved of Eſculents, the young 


Buds or Sprouts of old Roots eat more tender 


than the firſt Cuttings. 


_ - "3 


My Lord Baco# ſeem'd to approve of the O- 0nims 
pinion that Onions wax greater, if they be ta- /"&- 


ken out of the Earth, and laid a drying ewen- 
ty days, and.then ſet again. And the more, 
if che outmoſt Pill be taken off all over, bur 
mentions not at what time of its growth this is 
beſt robe done ; however it is a ſufficient en- 
couragement for Gardeners to take up the Oni- 
ons, Where they caſually come up too thick, 
and plant them in' thinner places. Several 
Plants are fo removed, as Turnips, Lettuce, 8c. 
and are the fairer, therefore this Obſervation 
may be of uſe. | | 
Sift Aſhes, or Quick-lime beaten ſmall, a- 


Snails or Worms, by reaſon their naked Bo- 
dies cannot endure the ſharpneſs of the Salt of 
the Aſhes or Lime. So if you water the Ground 
with the Water wherein Lime or Aſhes have 
been ſteeped, the Worms will ſoon leave the 
Ground, where the Water gets into their Holes, 
from the ſame Cauſe. You may alfo in a 
Suminer Evening (after Rain) with a Candle 
draw the Worms as they lie on the Ground, 
and put them in a Pail, and diſpoſe of them 
as you think fir; bur you muſt cread foft, for 
the leaſt motion of the Ground maketh them 
retire into:the Ground. Thus in two or three 


To preſerve 


bout any Plant, and it will preſerve it from Plan:s from 
Snails and 


Worms 


moiſt Evenings may you clear a whole Border 


ot 
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of the greater Worms which are moſt: hurt 
Snails and Worms are all of them of an Her- 


| maphroditical nature, and are all Breeders, 
, and when they couple are ealily deſtroyed, e- 


To know 
£00d Soeds. 


ſpecially the Snails, who couple from the Spring 
until Midſummer and' after. And lay: their 
Eggs in the Ground, you will find them with 
their Bodies" buried in the warm - Duft, -afd 
only their Shells above the Ground ; when you _ 
take them out, you mult rake out their Eggs 
and deſtroy them, for otherwiſe they will he 
there until they have ſtrength to travel, and 
then, ſome in: the ſame Year, others in the 
Spring following, you will have them difper- 
fed amongſt your tender Plants, and your 
Wall-Trees, where after a Shower you 'may 
pick them- off. | | 
If you doubt of the goodneſs of your. Seeds, 
take ſome of them and put them _ in fair Wa- 
ter, and ſet them in a gentle heat twenty four 
hours, and if they are good they will ſprout, | 


_ elſe not. Alſo you may waſh your Seeds in 


T» defend 
Plants 


from Froft. 


Water, arid the dead and light will ſwim, and _ 
the good and heavy will fink ; but they muſt 
be all cthroughly immerged, elſe you may be. 

deceived. | 
Secure the Root as well as you can from the 
Froſt ; for if you defend that, the Branch fel- 
dom ſuffers, but if the Root be not ſecured, 
although the Branch be never ſo well defend- 
ed, it will periſh. Therefore earth up the 
Roots as well as you can, and place any or- 
|  Cinary 


' = Artichoaks, &c. be 


. Branches 
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_ dinary defence about the ſides of the Plant,and 


no Froſt will hurt it, (unleſs ic be your cender 

Plants that are for the Conſervatory.) Thus 

may Gillyflowers, preſent. Stock-Gillyflowers, 
erved. 

Some Plants, if the Roots ſtand dry, the Set render 
Froſts rarely hurtthem ; which if moiſt, they Plants dr. 
are uſually deſtroyed, as Roſemary, Sage, Wal 
flowers, 8&c. Either of theſe will grow on a 
Wall, and endure the ſevereſt Colds, but if 
they ſtand in a moiſt Ground, although the 
er ſo well defended, they are 
apt to be diEHtroyed with great Froſts. The 
cauſe is, that Water or Moiſture ſtagnating a- 
bout any Plant, and a Froſt following, is apt 


_ to mortifie it; when a Froſt ſhall ſcarce injure 


a dry Plant. It is the ſame with young and 

tender Fruits, a froſty Night after a wet Day 

COT? more Fruits, than 'ten dry Froſts can 

0. 

- If you lay Saw-duſt about any Plant, it will To defend 
defend.it from the buſie Ants, who cannot ea- 1% * _ 
ſily paſs over the Saw-duſt, becauſe it is ſmall PET” 
and looſe under them, that they cannot have 

any ſure footing, and ſo by that means are 


+ forced to ſteer their courſe another way. Thus 


may you defend your Wall-Trees from Ants,by 
laying Saw-duſt about the Roots of them.. 
Some anoint the Stems of their Trees with 
Tar, to prevent the Ants from aſcending them, 
but then it is beſt to bind Paper about the Stems, 
and anoint the Paper, for Tar is apt to injure 
the Bark of your Tree. 
Q- 2 Alſo 


_— — 
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Alſo you may bind about the Stem of the 
Tree, Wooll about four Fingers breadth,which 
will puzzle the Ants to find a way over, or 
- through it : be ſure to leave the Wooll rough, 
that they may not find a way over the Threds 
you bind ict withal. 


ſtroy. forts of Land, by long ſtanding, become moſly, 
which not only defaceth but” very much in- 
jureth the Tree, and it is a ſign the Tree di- 
flikes the Ground it ſtands in... To prevent the 
growing of it, and the encreafil of it whilſt 
it is yet but newly infeted, youmuſt remove 
your Tree into better Ground more natural to 
it, or in caſe you are willing to have it ſtand 
in the ſame place where now it is, then you 
muſt take it up, and alter the Ground, and en- + 
rich itas it ought to be, and then you may 
replant the Tree in the ſame place. And as 
the Tree thrives and encreaſeth in Shoots, ſo - 
the Moſs will decline, the Sap being waſted 
and expended. more liberally another way. 
Bur if the Moſs hath long continued on the 
Tree, your beſt way is after Rain,that the Moſs 
be wet and will eaſily come off, to ſcrape ir off 
with a Knife of Bone or Wood, for in dry; 
Weather ic will not come off ſo well, 


Meſs a Moſs is a very great annoyance to” Trees, 
Ant and to the Ground it ſelf, and is a manifeſt 


anaGroung, ſign of a defe& of the more nouriſhing Juice 
that is in fruitful Plants or Soil ; it is a ſpon- 
tancous Excreſcence, as many other Vege- 
tables are, which made the learned. Bieey 
pher 


Moſs tode- Many of your Flower-Trees will in ſome} 
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pher Van Helmont ſay, That its Seed diſtilled 


from the Heavens: which 1s tto-more than if 


he ſhould have faid, that it proceeded from 


 thenatural inclination of the Matteron which 


it grew; animated by the Ccaleſtial Influences, 
which gave it Life, but the Matter on which 


. it grew gave it form, it varying according to 


the diverſity of the Matter, from whence it 
receives its Nouriſhment ; ſome Moſs. being 
hard, ſome ſoft, fome White, others Green. 
There is alſo ſweet Moſs that grows on Apple- 
Trees, and Poplar-Trees, and the Moſs: of the 
Larix-Tree is ſweet in the burning. And al- 
though all theſe Moſles are mere Excreſcences, 
yet do they bear Seed and encreaſe, as hath 


lately been diſcovered by a learned Vertuoſi, Hhoks 
5 whoby the help of a Microſcope hath obſer- £4mp®. 
| ved the Seed-Cods or Seed- Veſſels of Moſs to 


contain Seeds in them, no leſs wonderful for 
the greatneſs of number chan the ſmalneſs of 
bulk, which Seed- Veſſels when ripe, -he pre(- 
ſing them pretty hard, found that there was a 
ſmall Duſt wentout of them, which ſeemed to 
vaniſh into the Air: prefling and ſqueezing o- 


. thers of them upon a Black Plate, and exami- 
ning the Powder with a Microſcope, he found 


it to be a great heap of exceeding ſmall Seeds, 
Oy, and pretty tranſparent, Ninery Thou- 
and whereof extended in length, take up no 
more room than the length of one fing!le Bar- 
ley-corn, or a quarter of an Inch; and Twelye 
Millions of the ſame Seeds laid quadrangularly, 


' Cover no more of a Superficies than one ſquare 


Q 3 Inch, 
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Grain. Eighty of theſe ſuperficies of Seeds make 
but the thickneſs of a piece of fine Paper,ſo that: 
they be laid in atrigonal order, as moſt round 
Bodies-uſually place 'themfelves, that is, the 
round part of the Seed bearing 6m the concave 


diſtance, between the Seeds in the neather lay-- } 


ing. For the truth of which Obſervacions 
and Narration, the ſame Author appeals to 
your own Senſe and Reaſon, in caſe you make 
uſe of thoſe artificial Helps.he hath for that 
purpoſe. But. his Concluſion is fomewhat 
doubtful, that theſe Seeds being thus ſmall, 


may be carried in the Air from place to place, '} 


_ evento the tops cf the higheſt Towers, or 
places remote,and be there ſown, from whence 
he ſuppoſeth' proceeds the growth 6f Moſs, 
and doth not conſider that. theſe Seeds being 
globular and tranſparent, (an Argument of 


their ſolidity and weightineſs) are as unca-. 
pable of being drawn up into -the Air , and- 


carried far, as the Seeds of Peaſe, Radiſh, Pur- 


ſlain, Thyme, Marjoram,'&c. For their ſmal-- 


neſs is rather an impediment to their Tran- 
ſportation than a help, and we find that ſuch 
Seeds that have a Down or Hair with them, 
are more uſually carried away with the mo- 
ving Air, as thoſe of Thiſtles, Lettuce,Carrots,&c. 
than thoſe that are more ſolid and -naked. 
Nor needeth there any ſuch help as that of 
Seed, to beger Moſs, for it may as well natu- 


rally proceed from any place prone for it, as | 


Lan:s of greater Bulk, it being not unuſual for 
Oak, 
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inch, And 1382400000 weighing only one }. 
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Oak, ' Beech, Holly, Birch, and-ſuch like , . to 
grow plentifully out of the Ground where 0- 
ther Trees of another kind have been lately 
felled from a natural Inclination of the Earth, 
and not from. Seeds brought thither. by the 
Air 3 the Seeds of Oak, Beech, arid Holly, be- 
ing too big for that purpoſe. The ſame may 
Le obſerved in Ground inclinable to Broom, 
w hich being thoroughly eradicated and taken 
away, and the Ground plowed , ſown and 
cleanſed for feveral Years, yer laid up for 
ſome time, will naturally yield Broom : yer thoſe 
Seeds uncapable of being carried in the Air. 


JT 


Aifo, if that be true, that all Plants are procu- Eveln's 


red of Sced, it may be queftion'd how ſo great 
a quantity of the Ery/imum or Irio ſhould be 
ſown in the Ruines, after the late great Con- 
flagration in Londen, where it was obſerved, 
that more of it grew there, than was known to 
bein all Ewope beſides This plentiful en- 
creaſe of this Plant, which is not a Denizenin 
England, and obferved not togrow plentifully 


- any where but at Naples, and that in the-time 


of Fabins Colonna, could not well be produced 
of Seed, unlefs you will imagine that the Seeds 
of moſt Plants paſs with the Air over Sea, and 
Land ; But the great variety of ſpontaneous 


© Productions of the Earth in different Years, - 
different Seaſons, and different ways of _—_ 


the Earth, and its various Generations alſo o 

Inſes and ſmall Animals, although theſe al- 
{o may be raiſed of Seed and by propagation) 
is gnoy2h to convincethe Intelligent,thar Moſs 


Q 4 may 


Philo. Diſ- 


courſe of 
Earth. 


Moles to 
deſtroy. 


Caterpi]- 


a_—— 


may be a natural ſpontaneous Production - or 
Excreſcence out of Trees, Plants, Soil, or any 


thingelſe capable-to bear it; and that it may 


be occaſioned by the defeR of a liberal expence 
of the Sap or Juices another way, 

Beſides the ordinary way of killing Moles 
with Traps, you may in the Spring of the Year, 
when they are moſt 'buſie and in their Work, 


caſt them alive out with a Paddle-ſtaff made 


for that purpoſe, by ſtanding very ſtill whilft 
they work, for the leaſt motion of the Ground 
diſturbs them, they having the want of theic 
ſight. ſupplied in their hearing and feeling. 
They do much miſchief in a Garden, -and the 
ſetting of Traps or digging them ont doth al- 
ſo prejudice your Garden; therefore the beſt 
way is, as {oon as you perceive that they. have 
made way into your Garden, and that they 
are retired (as in the. latter part of the-day 
they uſually do) into the: adjacent Grounds 
where they lie more quiet and out of fear, 0- 

en their common Paſſages, and ſmoak them 
well with Brimſtone, Roſin, Pitch; orſuch like 
combultiþle Matter, with Onicns, Garlick,. or 
ſuch like mixed with it, and cloſe up the Holes 
or Paſſages. This will deter them from - your 


- Garden as I have tried, and make them. take to 


ſome other place, of you may take. 'a-dead 
AMole-and wy it in the-Haunt, and that will 
operate the lame effec... £558 

To prevent the enicreafes of Carterpillars, 


lars to de- where you find any of "their Puckets, - which 
fir them. adhere-to the Twigs of Trees, in which they 


o " 
\ bo? 
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lay their Eggs all the Winter, (as Silk Worms 
do in their Bags) take them off and burn them, 
for the approaching Sun in the Spring gives life 
to thoſe pernicious Animals who multiply ex- 
ceedin "+ | | 

But if the Year be dry and prone to the ge- 
neration of Inſe&s, theſe Vermin are apt to 
be bred-in abundance on Cabbages, Caulyflow- 
ers, &c. which to prevent, there is nothing ſo 
effeftual as watring, for in dripping Years they 
are not fo-apt to breed as in dry. 


To deſtroy-Caterpillars on Trees, it is ſaid, An ingent- 


that if you make'a Ring of Tar towards the 
bottom of your Tree, then hanga Bag full of 
Piſmires on the Tree, that they may eaſily ger 
out, and*when they cannot get down by rea- 
ſon'of the Tar, rather than they will ſtarve for 
hunger, they will eat up all the” Caterpillars : 
which if trae, it is like the falling upon Sia 
to avoid Charibds. | 


' . Several forts of Flowers are apt to turn Ruming of 
White by long ſtanding, or removing into bad ©9%%. 


Ground, as Red and Purple Primroſes, Blew Vio- 
lets, Sweet-williams, Gillyflowers, 8c. which pro- 
ceedeth from ſcarcity of nouriſhment, there re- 
quiring good nouriſhment to maintain the dark 
Colours; as in Tulips, the beſt and lighteſt Co- 
lours are preſerved by the more barren Earth, 
when a rich Soil turnech them to a plain dark 
Colour. But always obſerve, that change of Soil 
preſerves variety of Colours, ſo that it betothe 


degrees of fatter or leaner, as you would have 


your Flowers incline to darker or lighter Co- 


lours. | Ic 


2.34 
Of the va- 
riety of C0- 
lours in 
Flowers, 


af Sympa- 
thy and 
Aatipathy , 
of Plants, 
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It is -obſerved that there is more of White | 
than of any. other Colour in. Flowers, and 
leaſt of Green, that being the general Colour; 
akhough in different Shades, of all Leaves of 
Plants, except ſome few Rarities that ace Red. 
or White leaved, as Red Sage, White Merjorwn, 
Amarantbus, and fome variegated Plants, In 
Flowers. from White. there are: all forts. of 
Shades, to:the Yellow, Scarlet, and deepeſt Red, 
and/to the Sky-colour anddeepelt Blew, with: 
variety of Mixtures : It is.very rare to ſee a 
Plant Green, yet there are ſuch, -as' the- Roſe 
Plantgin, being only a Tuft of Green Leaves, 
and the. Greea Primroſe hath perfeatly Green. 
Leaves in form of a Flower, but 'mix'd with 
Purple or White Leaves. - The comtnon Parrot 
Tulip bath a; mixture of Green. in the: Flower, 
butitſeems tobe an. Imperfettion in it, yet it 
conſtantly bloſſoms alike. | Black is not unuſal- 
ly found in the bottoms of Tulips and Anemones, 
but no Flower is known to have. a Black Leaf, 
fave only the Bull Irs, . tuck 

. There is a Sympathy and Antipathy-in Plants; 
And-many fabulous Traditions there are-con- 
cerning them : but. this is certainly obſerved, 
that ſome Trees will not thrive under the 


- ſhade or drip of another, as the drip of a Wal- 


nut-Tree, andof a Cherry-Tree,are injurious to 
other Trees, becauſe the Leaf is bitter, and the 
drip deſtroyeth fuch Trees or Plants that are un-: 
der ic. The like doth the drip of the Leaves of the 
Artichoak, and of Hemp, which deftroyeth all 
ather Vegetables near it, thoſe Grounds being 

| Fo. Wn 
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free from Weeds where they grow; from that 


no. SEATER. Fad, not ad. S.,. — £ 4 
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cauſe. [Some Plants will not -theive near .0- 
thers, becauſe they draw alike. Nourjſhment, 
and ſo.rob. or deprive one another, as MifaW-; 


' berries and. Flowers with Fibrous. Roots, wall 


not thrive together ; bue Plants that draw-con-! 


: trary Nouriſhment, will profper very weltnear- 


together, as Rue and Lettuce together, Onions 
and Savoty, Or - Lettuce, or Parftain, wall grow: : 
very near and kindly: rogether;| - {i #2 1 

There are very. ftrange Natures in ſeveral 


Plants, that. are not by every! -one- obſeryed, Perceprim 
which is a kind-of petception in them, tend+/" Plants. 
. ing themſelves to that which nouriſhegla- and. 


preferves them,and eſchewing andavaidivgthat- 
which injureth them. As a Cucumber oft: 
to grow towards Water, more than otherwiſeit- 
would do in cafe no: Water were placed near 
it; We may conſtantly obſerve the naturakIn>: 


clination of the Hop, - the: French: Bean: or Kid- 


ney Bean, and the Periploga, to a Pole or Stitch, 
and' how they twilt about them, and how itt 
they thrive without fuch Helps. It is certain) 
that they haye ſome perception of ſuch Pole, : 
for you-ſhalt eaſily perceive: their tender Buds 
to bend towards it, and at the leaſt touckr of 
it to twiſt about it. - After the ſame manner 
doth the Inqian Faſſamine or Mexican Creeper,and 
the Ivy, tend towards a Wall or Tree, and ad- 
here to it, with love and delight. Sevdral 
Fruit-Trees alſo will flouriſh berter againſt 
a. Wall than ſingle, not becauſe.of the 
warmth or ſupport only, but their affection 
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toa Wall; as the Curran Tree will grow much 
fairer, and bear better Fruit againſt a Wall 
than any other way ſupported, although'on 
the North-ſide of a Wall : the like is obſerved of 
ſome other Fruits, as Plumbs, Filberds, 8&c. The 
Roots of ſome Trees will ran far towards any 
_ _ rich, fat, or moiſt place, it exciting ſuch Roots 
which have a natural perception, which way 
the beſt nouriſhment is to be obtained. Seve- 
ral Plants will alfo avoid 'that which they de- 
light/not' in, as- moſt Trees yield or recede 
from others that ſhade them ; and many Plants 
planted. near a Wall or other Fence, decline it, 
and lean towards the more open Air, be it to- 
wards/what Coaſt it will. The turning of a 
Flower towards-the Sun, or opening when the 
Sun appears, may be cauſed from the warmth 
it receives from it;* and the bloſſoming of the 

ter Convoluulns in the Evening, may- be 
cauſed from cool moiſt Air at that time, the 
Flower being ſo tender, that it withereth at the 
next approach of the Sun. But the inclination 
of a Plant to, and averſion from any thing, 
muſt be cauſed from a'perception in that Planc 
of that in which it delights, or which it ab- 
hors, ; 
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| Seaſons of Sowing. 
THE Seeds of ſome Plants proſper beſt 


when ſown as ſoon as they are ripe, as of 
Amricula's, Tulips, Anemones, &c. Others, if 
ſown before the Winter, as Kernels of Fruits. 
But moſt of the tender Seeds muſt be kept cill 
the Spring, .as the Seeds of Melons, Cucumbers, 
Radiſhes, Gillyflowers, &c. - It is obſerved thac 
the Seeds of Angelica falling of ir ſelf, or care- 
leſly ſown, when it is. firſt ripe thrives well, 
which if kept and ſown in the Spring with 
care, as other Seeds uſually are, never grows : 
the reaſon may be, that it being a hot Seed, its 
vegetative Vertue may be expended by lying 
in dry or warm places, when otherways being 
in the Earth it may be preſerved cill it ſprouts, 
which is uſually che next Rain ; Walnuts, Fil- 
berds, &c. if planted before Winter, make ſomg 
progreſs in their timely Shoots, but are ſubjet 
to receive injury from ſharp Froſts, and Ver- 
min, which to preyent, they may be kept in 
Sand in ſome cold or damp place, till the ſe- 
verity of the Cold be over : The ſame me- 
thod may be uſed. in the preſerving ſeveral o- 
ther Seeds:that are either apt to decay before 
the Spring, or ſubje& to be devoured by Ver- 
min, | 
Some Plants thrive beft , being removed. 
from the places where firſt fown, as Coleworrs, 
Cabbages, 


prevent. 
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Cabbages, Lettuce, Skirrets, and ſo of Flowers, 
as the-Gilyflower , Stock-Gillyflower , Auricula, 
Anemone, &c. Others like 'not to be removed, 
as Carrots, Oxions, *Radiſh, - and of Flowers, 

Poppies, Larks Heads, Lupines, and ſeveral other 
Annual Flowers which mult (if at all) be re- 

- moved with care.” | a 
Carterpil- - [The Seeds of Cabbages, or Cauliflowers ſown 
larrto in Augwf, or fo carly thar"they may be 
nted and well rooted before Winter : 
fuch Cabbages or Cawliflowers are not ſo ſubjet 
toCaterpillars, asthoſe that are Town late be- 
fore Winter, or in the Spring ; the reaſon may 
be, 'that'thoſe ſown later being 'more young 
and tender, are more apt to breed thoſe Ver- 
__ or at leaft, are more eafily devoured by 

them. : | 
In what ©  As'it is Taid by Eusbandmen, fow Wheat 
- agg "9 ;n the Dirt, and Barley.in the Daft, - ſo may 
: we ſay of Garden-{&eds, ſuch that are own in _ 
Autumn, as Whear uſually is, may beſown in 

* moiſt Earth, a day or two or three afcer Rain, 
the Secds will ſprout the ſooner, and be the 
- better - confirmed before Winter, but if ſown 
in the Spring, it 'is certainly the beft way to 
ſow moſt ſorts of Garden-ſeeds as well as Barley 
inthe dryeſt Seaſons, as Onions, Carrots, Peaſe, © 

Parſley, Thyme, &c. and moſt Flower-feeds, 

which being well covered, will by the coldneſs 
and moiſture of the Earth, ſwell and be ready 
to come up the next Shower ; but if they are 
ſown in moiſt Weather, or ſoon after a-Rain 
. in-moiſt Ground, they are apt ny - to 
gor, 
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ſhoot. And in caſe dry Weather, either from 
the Wind or Stn, which is not unuſtal in. the 
Spring, happen whilſt the Seeds” are in their 
Milk -or beginning toafpire ; it certainly kills 
ſuch of them that are not yery well covered or 
defended, and then is the Seed blamed, as tho' 


| the Seed were naught, which if ſown in the - 
' Duſt, and a Shower happey in three 'or four 
days after, thoſe Seeds, tho” never fo meanly 
covered, -rarely fail : only here you may take 


notice, thatſuch Seeds that are apr to be Jevou- 
red by Birds, as thoſe of Cabbapes, Turneps, Ra- 
diſbes, 8c. if they lie long before a Shower come, 


_or be watred by hand, have need of ſome de- 


fence from their Devourers. 
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Many forts of Trees and Flowers naturally gf mating 
afford Off-ſers or Suckers from their Roots, by and teki 
which their kinds are propagated: ſome there of of 0f- 


are that afford them very plentifully, even'to 
exceſs, as the - Dwarf Almond, Hypericum Fru- 
tex, and ſeveral others ;-and ſome there are 
that rarely yield any, as the Mezerion, Althea, 


' Frmiicoſa, &c. It is therefore worthy of know- 
. ledge to underſtand, how to cauſeTrees that will 


not naturally afford fuch Off-ſers, to emit them 
from their Roots, the-way preſcribed is thus : 
Make bare the Roots of the Plant of woody 
ſubſtance, and then make an Incifion on the 
upper-fide of the naked Root, as you do.onth 

under ſide of a Branch which you intend to 


lay; make the-Incifion from'the Tree down- 


wards. and put a-ſmall Stone or Stick under 
the Lip, to keep the Cleft open, then "cover 
the 


ſets or 
Suckers. 


— 


the-Root over about three Inches with good I i 
Mould, and as the Lip in a Branch that is laid, 
will ſend forth Fibrous Roots, - ſo will this (as- 
ingenious Planters afficm) ſend forth Branches, 
which with che Root out of which it "ſprings, 

may bs tranſplanted ſecurely. 

Some Plants there are, which are propaga- 
ted or encreaſed by Cuttings, as moſt- ſorts of 
Garden-Herbs, and ſome Trees, as Evergreen 
Privett,  faſſamines, Laurel, Woodbine, &c.. and 
ſome Flowers, as Wall-Flowers, Periwinkles, &c. 
The beſt time for encreaſing Herbs-and tender 
Plants by this way, is in the Spring, and from 
that time till the Autumn, only obſerve, that 
if you ſet any Slips or Cuttings in hot or dry 
Weather, you muſt becareful to water and ſhade 
them ; but woody Plants that bear Leaves 
ſhould be ſlipt or cut, and planted: ſome time 
before they begin to ſhoot, as the Woodbine in 
the Autumn, and TFaſſamines, Laurels, &c. In 
the Spring, Plants propagated this way emit 
theic Fibrous Roots at a Joint; therefore it is 
beſt tocut them off juſt at, or below a Joynt, 
and they will take root the ſooner, for ſo much 
Wood beyond theplace of rooting, is apt to rot 
and hinder the young Fibres. 

If your Tree be ſo high and ſtubborn, that 
its Branches will not ſtoop to the Ground, then 
it is convenient to- raiſe the Earth to. the 
Branch you intend co propagate, but firſt take 
off the Bark of the Sprigs or Branch as near 
as you can to the Stem of the Tree, for the 
þecter ſupporting the weight of the Earth : If 

: | you : 


” 
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if, you cannot conveniently. place it ſo near the 

Trunk of the Tree, you may ſupport it with fome 
Staks,or the like; then take'a Box, Basket, old Hat, 
Boot; or the like, and place ic ſo, that the Branch, 
may g0 through the naddle of it, and that the diſ- 
barked-or-cut place.may. be alſo in the middle,then 
prick the Bark-on the upper fide of the Cut wich an 


' Awl, or ſuch.like ,Tool fa cauſe the Branch more 


eaſily to-emit its fibrous Roots; then fill the Veſſel 
with, good Mould, and;in. dry Weather water it 
ſometimes: This Application is moſt proper to be 
done before the Sap begins co. riſe, and the. end of 
the Bark of the Branch yoy intend to take off, will 
before the Autumn be fucn with Roots enough 
to. feed it, wichout the afliſfance of the ald Tree ; 
then ſaw or cut it off, and plint it as you deſire. 


Thoſe that: delight in blanched Lettuce,” may r anc 
ition, by covering every ** 


blanch them with ex 
Plant with a ſmall 
Sail upon them. 


then Pot, and laying hot 


It is thus preſcribed : Sow it in the Spring upon 7, 5. 
thaBorders, and when it hath fix Leaves, replanc it $7: 


in rich Ground, about eighteen Inches diſtance 
each Plant from the other, paring them at the tops : 
When they are grown fo large, as to cover the 
Ground, tie them up in ſeveral places with long 
Straw, or raw. Hemp, at ſeveral times as they grow - 
fair, leaving the other to grow larger. s 
Or-you may gently bind them, and take away 
the Earth on one fide of each Plant, and couch it 
down gently, without bruiſing the Leaves, and fo 
cover ic with Earth, and it will become white in 
alittle time, without running to Seed ; Conch 
R them 
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them all one way, and'then they will not hinder 
one another, UE PHDT SIE DOI 10 20-1628 
To blanch them for «he 'Winter,itis thus preſcri- 
bed ; At the firſt Froſts tie them after the former 
way ; about eight Days after make a Trench about 
the height of your Plant, then pluck up your Plants; 
and place them in this Trench ; range them ſide by 
ſide, a little ſhelving, as they may gently touch, 
Cover them with rotten Dung of the ſame Bed 
they were ſown in ; you may make Trench after 
Trench till you have finiſhed : Then cover the 
whole Bed four Fingers thick with hot Dung from 
the Stable,and ina ſhort time they will be blanched. 
To preſerve them from rotting, you may cover 
them wich Mats placed aſlant, to caſt off the great 
Rains. | | Pt, 
Or you may take them into the Houſe, and co- 
ver them with Sand in ſome Cellar, obſerving to 
place them with the tops downwards,that the Sand 
may not run in between the Leaves: Let the Sand 
cover them four. Fingers thick; when you take 
them up, ſhake them well with the Root upmelt,' 
that all the Sand may fall out from the Leaves. 
Ts blah Cover the Plants with reaſonable warm Dung, 
Entve draw them out at. the firſt appearance of Froſt ;. 
bk: then keep them in Sand in your Cellar : Or when 
they are grown to ſoine reaſonable greatneſs, be- 
fore they ſhoot out any Stalks for Seed, take them 
up,- and the Roots being cut away, lay them to 
wither f6t three or four Hours, and then bury them 
in Sand, ſo as note. of them may lie one upon ano- 
ther,or touch one another; they will by this means 


change whitiſh, and thereby become very tender. 
THE 
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GARDENER'S 
Monthly Dire&ions, 

| Shewing what is 


NECESSARY to be DONE 
Throughout the 


YEAR 


Sowing, Planting, and Propagating 
the moſt Valuable of the Shrubs, Flow- 
ers, Eſculents, and other Hortenſian 
Plants before treated of : 


And what 
Ornamental Trees and Flowers | 


Are in their 
PRIME in each MONTH, 


— 


A 

LONDON, Printed for William Feman, at 

the Bible over againſt the Middle Temple-gate 
in Fleet-ſtreet, 17700. 


| THE: 

PREFACE. 
* 

| T the firſt publiſhing this ſmall 
Treatiſe, it was not my Intention 
to have added a Kalendar ; by 
reaſon that I had compoſed a large 
one for Hub in general, which was 
printed at the end of my Syſtema Agricul- 
turz, which contained many Diretions to be 
Monthly obſerved in Horticulture, as we as 
in Hibandry: And alſo for that ſo com- 
pleat a Kalendarium Hortenſe was publiſh- 
ed by Mr, Evelyn, which hath not yet, nor is 
. likely to be exceeded. But when thu little 

Tratt of mine was the ſecond time printed, 
by another Hand, in my abſence, was added 
about a Sheet and a half to it, calling it, The 
Gardener's Monthly Direions, which was 

; collefted out of an old Piece of Husbandry, 

much of it not proper, and other part of it 
out of uſe : So that I was obliged to compoſe 
the following Kalendar, which could not be 
done without repeating ſome Things that had 
been publiſhed before ; yet there are ma- 
R 3 uy 
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ny neceſſary Diretions which ought to be ob- 
ſerved by the Curious not elſewhere publiſhed. 
Therein is alſo an Account-of what Beautiful 
and Ornamental Trees, Plants, and Flowers, 
ſhew themſebves in their Splendour in each 
Month, that ſuch as delight in them may 
take ſuch care that at no time their Gardens 
may be without fitting Materials to adorn 
their Houſes or Garlands. 
The former Kalendars that are extant are 
ong.,, and there is not much more to be ſaid on 
the ſame Subjett : TherefoFe you cannot ex- 
pett this to be more large than you will find it. 
However, to ſo ſmall a Treatiſe this minute 
Addition may ſuffice, until new Matter be 
diſcovered to make it largor, | 


Vale. 


GARDENER'S 
1.» Monthly. Dire&ions. 


TANUART. 
H.1S. Month is generally the coldeſt 
Month in the Year, and not ſeldom 
lock'd up with Froſts, or the Gardens 
as well as the Fields covered with 
Snow, that little can be done in the Garden : 
And in cafe the Weather ſhould be fo favoura- 
ble (as ſometimes it happens) that the Earth 
is eaſily penetrable, yet 1s it not ſafe to ſow a- 
ny manner of Seeds (except in Hot-beds) leſt 
a ſharp Fit of Cold chill them in their Milk, 
that is, after they have ſwelled in the Earth, 
and begin to chitt, as many Seeds are apt to do 
as ſoon as they are in the Ground, althongh 
ſome will endure the greateſt Severities of the 


coldeſt Winters (if deep enongh) as Parſley- 
; R 4 ſeed, 


aut 


The Gardener's 
ſeed, Corn-ſallet-ſeed, and ſometimes Purſlain- 
ſeed; and ſeveral others. & LE 

But in this Month may you plant your Fen- 
ces, and fome Flower-bearing Trees, as Lilacs, 
Roſes, double-bloſſom'd Cherry, Woodbines, and. 
Virgins-bower, and alſo |Anemonies, and Ravwun- | 
culus's, if the Weather be mild, and the Ground 
open. | FE —_ > 
In Hot-beds now may be ſown Cauh-flowers, 
Radiſh, Lettuce, and other Salletings you are 
willing to have cory. ES 
- Set-Traps to deſtroy Vermine ; for in froſty 

Weather they will eaſily be taken by a Bait, 
when the Froſt prevents them from other 
Food. x 

Preſerve your choice Giliflowers from the 
cold Rains, and ſhake off the Snow. from 
them. IE ht gr 

Pick Snails out of the Crevices in the Walls, 

and other cloſe.,Places, where they go for 

ohelter, | | 


Ornamtntal Plants and. Flowers - _. 
now 'in” Seaſon. 


Laurus, Laurus tinus, Mezerion, the Bay-tree, 
eilded Holly, the ſeveral ſorts of Roſemary,ſtrip'd 
Phillyrea, Glaſſenbury Thorn, ſtrip'd Periwinkles, 
Winter- Aconite or Wolfs-bane, black Hellebor, 
 Primroſes of ſeveral ſorts, and the double Ox- 

ſlips, early Winter-Hyacimth. 


FEBRUARY, 


Ponthly Directions. 
$7 EDIT ART 


| N9" the Weather begins to alter, although 
ſometimes, Fanuary be open-and tem 

rate, and this Month ſeverely cold, yet 
the moſt part the inclining of :the Sun to ti 
Vernal Equinox, doth produce a; Moderation of 
the paſt Colds,; and en e the_i pious 
Gardener to. trim-his Trees, and ſtir his C 
mixing his:rotten Dung -in the Jioping 48 
of, for the ſetting and: lowing of Beans, Peaſe, 
Carrots, Parſnips, Onions, P Zed 19s inages Aſt l[pa- 
ragas,” Amiſeeds, Corn-(allet 

Which-being .now ral in. a — and open 
Seaſon, will come early, and proſper well. . 

Lay Branches of. ſeveral 'Trees to take root, 
_ Plane out.your Cabbage Plants to have them 
Early. 

Make your Hot-bed ſor Melons,Cucumbers,&c: 

' Plane Cowſ(ips, Ox/lips,. Primroſes. 

SOW the Seeds of Fraxinellg, Alaternus, Larks- 
beels, Marigo/ds. 


' Ornamental Plants and Flowers + 
mow in Seaſon. 


I aurus, Lawrus-tinus, Poets gilded Hol- 
ly, gilded Roſemary,.. ftrip'd Philhres, Glaſſen- 
bury Thorn,” 'Periwinkles, Winter- Aconite, Ane- 

. * monies, 


The 'Gatvetier's 
mones, Crocus, early Winter-Hyacinths, bulbous 
Violgts, Hepatica, Perfian Iris, garly Daffodils, 
Primroſes, Oxſlips. # 4 


His Month produces the greateſt Variety 
of Weather, -of any other'in the whole 
Year; That notwithſtanding the advancement 
of the Sun into'the Northery Hemiſphere,which 
ofteti produces temperate, and fometimes warm 
Weatliet ; yet the Winds that ufually-blow 
from the Northern and Eaſtern Regions, with 
the coldneſs of the Earth, do ſo refrigerate the 
Air, that it. is not ſafe to remove.your tender 
Plants, not fow'the Seeds of tender Herbs and 
Flowers, left the nipping Froſts or -Winds, and 
ſometimes. Snows, © deprive you of your &xpe- 
ation : Nevertheleſs, in this Month are the 
greateſt part of your Garden Tillage, and mort 
hardy flowering Ornaments to. be removed 
down, or planted. © rap 
Continue ſtill digging your Gardes Grounds, 
mixing therewith, or rather burying therein 
your rotten Dung. You ' may now make 
your Hot-beds for Melons and Cucumbers, and 
alſo for Amaranthus purpurexs, Marvel of Peru, 
the greater Convoluulas, and other choice Exo- 
HORS. NY | | 
_ SOW Beans, Peaſe, Carrots, Parſnips, Onions, | 
Leeks, Parſley, Lettuce, Spinage, Aſparagus, An- 


niſceds, 


Ponthly Directions. 
niſceds, Corn-ſallet, Fennel, Endive, Succory, Ra- 
diſh, Beets, Scorz.onera, Sorrel,” Buglos, Burrage, 
Chervil, Sellery, Purſlain, Turnips, Cabbages, 
Maragolds. | 

Plant Skirrets, Garlick, Liquorice, Artichoke, 
Str awberries, . Cabbage-plants: © 

Slip and plant Sage, Roſemary, Kavender Thyme; 
towards the end of the Month, if the Weather 
be mild ; and then alſo may you remove Fuly- 
Flowers, or Carnations. _ 

Sow the Seeds of Firs, Pines, Bays, Alater= 
mus, Phillyrea, Cypr eſs, Laurel, 8c. 

Plant Cowſlips, Oxſlips, Primroſes, Wall-flowers, 
Hehotics s, Auricula's, Gentianella, Faſmines, Fraxi- 


we 


a 
 About' the beginning of this Month may 
you ſet into the Ground the Roots of- the 
Marvel of Peru, which you preſerved all the 


Winter. 


Ornamental Plants and Flowers 
now in Seaſon, 


Sweet-bryars, Periwinkles, Anemones, Crocus, 
Hyacimths, Hepatica's, Perſian Iris, Daffodils, 
Primroſes, varieties of - Oxſlips, and Cowſlips, 
Crown Imperial, Fritilaryes, Precoce-Tulyps, Dens 
Caninas, Wall-flowers, Violets, Funquils, Grapes 
flowers, &&. | 


APRIL, 


_— g--"; 


_ 


The Gardener's 
APR TL. 


N this Month your Garden appears in its 


greateſt Beauty, the Bloſſoms of the Fruit. 
trees prognoſticate the Plenty of Fruits for all 
the ſucceeding Summer-Months, unleſs pre- 


vented by untimely Froſts or Blights. The Bees 


now buz in every corner of your Garden, to 
ſeek for Food : The Birds ing inevery Buſh,and 
the ſweet Nightingale tunes her warbling Notes 
in your folitary Walks, whilſt the other Birds 


are at their reſt. The Beaſts of the Woods look 


out into the Plains: And-the Fiſhes of the Deep 
ſport themſelves in the ſhallow Waters. The Air 
is wholeſom, and the Earth pleaſant, beginning 
now.to beclothed with Natures beſt Array, ex- 
ceeding all Arts Glory. This-is the time that 
 Whetsthe Wits of ſeveral Nations to prove their 
own Country -to have been the Garden of Eden, 
or the Terreſtrial Paradiſe, however it appears all 
the Year beſides. 


In caſe unſeaſonable Weather hinders not, 


the pleaſantneſs and falubrity of the Air now 
tempts the Sound to the free enjoyment of it, 
rather than to enjoy the Pleafures of Bacchws in 
a fmoaky Corner. | 

_ - The beginning of this Month uncover your 
Aſparagus-Beds, rake them fine as they mult lie 
all the Summer; uncover your Artichoaks, and 
when they are a little ſhot out in Leaves, dreſs 
them, and with thoſe Suckers plant new Beds, 
if you have occaſion for them, Set 
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Monthly Directions. 


; Set French-beans, Peaſe, Haſtings, and Garden- 
beans, for a ſecond Crop, Cucumbers, Melons, and 


7 fowall ſorts of tender Seeds about the end of 


| Worms and Snai 


* Lilac, Gelder-Roſer, Laburnum 


the Month, that cannot endure the Cold ; you 
may now ſow Roſemary, Hollihock-ſeed, Colum- 
bines, Larks-heels, Naſturtium Indicam, Poppies Lu- 
mes, and all ſuch Flowers as are to blow in the 
ollowing Summer. > % 

Now ſow Tirnips to have them in the Sum- 
mer; plant out your Cauly-flowers; and as yet 
you may plant Cabbage-plants. 

AlF tender Winter-greens and Shrubs may 
now be ſafely removed and cut, as Philyres, 
Myrifes, Faſmine, Oleander, OpprepSec: you may 
yet tranſplant fibrous-rooted Flowers, and fer 
the Seeds of ſeveral Trees, as of the Pine, Fir, 
Phillyrea, Alaternws,&c. Bring your choice Plants 
out of your Conſervatory, except the Oranges 


' tree, Which will hardly yet endure the Cold. 


In the Eveni ter a Shower, gather up 


Ornamental Plants and Flowers 
now in Seaſon. 


Double-bloſſom'd Cherry,Syringa's or Pipe-trees, 
Perſian Faſmine, Hypericum frutex, Dwarf-almonds, 
Sweet-bryars, es, Ranunculus's, Auriculs's, 


Crown-Imperial, Perfian-Lilly, Fritillaria,Tulips, Fa- 
Caninus 


cinths, Muſcary, Star-flowers, Irs, Dens þ 
Vernal Cyclamens, Ladies-ſlipper, Gemtianella, Wall- 
flowers, Stock-gilliflowers, Bell-flowers, Hepatics's, 
Narciſſus, Primroſes, Cowſlips, Peonyes, "= 
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MAY 


N OW are we entring the Summer, this: 
'L V.. Month ſometimes proving very warm, . 
and the warmer it is the lefs welcome; -over- 
much Heat ſo early ſcorching the Fruits of the! 
Earth, | diſappointing the' Gardener of his hope- 
ful Crop, unleſs by his great Pains and Indu- 
ftry he preſerves 'it by watering. And fome- 
times, on the contrary, cold and nipping. 
Froſts either chill his tender - Plants, -or put 
bim- to che'trouble- of fecuring them, -by the 
continuance of his Coverings. The long and 
pleaſant Mornings and Evemings extreamly in- 
vigorate the Natures of fuch that foft Dormi- 
tories do not overmuch prevail with to decline 
their Enjoyments. He that delighes not in 
Phyſick, let him now exerciſe himſelf in the 
Garden, and take the Smell of the Earth' with 
the riſing Sun, . than which to the virtuouſly 
inclined there is nothing more pleafant ; for 
now is Nature her felf full of Mirth, and the 
Senſes ſtored with Delights, and. variety of 

Pleaſures. | | 

- + There is naw but little Digging in a Garden, 
except for the ſowing of. ſome. very tender 
Plants, as Sweet-Moarjerom, $5. "Rv 
- But,now. .Weediog is neceſſary, as well in | 
. your Walks, as amangſt yaur Herbs,  Tiilage, 
and Flowers. 7 pv _ 

p .. You 


v 


£o #4a«S Am 
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Vonthlp Directions. 
You' may yet plant and remove Winter- 
greens, and other tender Shrubs, preparing the 
Mould, and: mixing it with Cow- ung, and 
may alſo ſow Sweet-Marjerom, Thyme, Gilli 
es, and other Aromatick and tender Plants. 
Sow Purſlain and other Herbs to have them 
young and tender. Moſt of. your houſed, and 
covered Plants will now live in the open Air ; 
only Melons and early Cucumbers will proſper 
belt under Glaſſes. -  *' itt _ 
Sape, Roſemary, and ſeveral other w 
Plants, thrive' beſt flipt and planted in-this 
Month, a little watered an ed if there 
be occaſion. | | | 
You may inow .remove into. proper Beds, 
Amaranthis, Maſtich, Thyme, Snap-dragons, and 
the young Stock-gilliflowers, at the Full of the 
Moon, which it's ſaid will make them the 
more double. - | 
Such 7ulip-roots that. are dry, may now be 
taken up. 


_ ka.A. LA — —- 
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Ornamental Plants avd Plowers 
xow in Seaſon. | 


Laurus Ceraſus, 'Cytiſus Maranthe, or Horned- 
tree Trefoil, Hypericum frutex, Oleafter, . Shrub- 
nigbt-ſhade, Woodbines, moſt ſorts of | Roſes, La+ 
burum, Hor(e-cheſnut, Lilac, Geldqgr-roſe, 'Sena- 
tree, Roſemary, Pinki, Tulips, Columbines, Pec- 
nes, Lilly conval. Iris, Anemones, ;Ranuncalus, 
Cyclamen, Fraxinella; Gladiolus, Geranium, Jo 
cinth, 


The Gardener's: 

cinth, Lillies, Phalangium, Orchs,Cavſlips; Ladies 
ſlipper, Stock-gilliflower, Star-flower, Bell-flowers,; 
great yellow #rititlary, Starry-Facinth of Peru 
Aſphodels,, Gentianella, Auricula's, Wall-flowers,". 
Queens-Gilliflowers, Snap-dragons. | 
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THe Sun. is now in his moſt Northers Lati-: 

E ' code, the Days at longeſt, the Mornings 
and Evenings the moſt pleaſant Times for Re- 
creation, in the beautiful Avenues of your7lle; 
at other times of the Day, Grotts, and ſhady 
Groves requite Yout Labour'and Expence'in 
raiſing them, by the ſweet and coot Refreſh-. 
ments they afford, when the Sun's hot Aſpe&t 
would otherwiſe prove troubleſom:The plency 
of cooling Fruits and Tillage now furniſh your 
Table, and tempt the curious Pallate to ex- 
change a great part of its grofſer Food. for Gar- 
den Dainties. , 

The beſt Imployment in the Garden, now, is 
to prune and trim your Flowers and Trees, to 
inoculate . Roſes, to lay Gilliflowers, and cut 
Herbs to diſtil and to dry. 

Melons, Cacumbers, and ſeveral ſorts of riew 
removed "Trees and Flowers, now, expect to 
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be watered. | 
" Twlipg-Roots, and other Bulbs that are dry, 
may now be taken up and houſed; + --.:,.. 


You may alf> take up the Chalcedon I-is, Ane- 
monies, and Ranunculm's, 
ye Alſo , | 


Alfo how remove early Cyclamens, bulbous 
Facitths, Iris, Fritillaries, Crown-Imperial, Mar« 
74go, and ſuch others that have done blowing. 

Set Saffron, and plant Roſemay, bur ler ir be 
alittle defended from the Sun, 'and watred ac 
the firſt, and plant Slips of A4yrile. : 

Gather Seeds of ſuch Flowers that blowed 


inthe Spring, and are now ripe. 


Ornamental Plants and Flowers 
now in Seaſon, 


Laurms Ceraſus, Roſes of moſt ſorts, Wood- 
bines, Lime-Tree, Indian-Fig, Fraxinelia, Shrub- 
Night-ſhade , Jaſmines, Spaniſh-broom, Marta- 


 gons, Lillies, Molyes, Aſphodils, Phalangium; Irw, 


Corn-flag, eAftival - Cyclamens, White Hellebor, 


your Gentian, Bell-flowers, Campions, Queens-Gil- 
ers, Pinks, Sweet-Fohns, Sweet-Williams, Cc» 


umbines, Snap-dragons, Poppies, Nigella, leſſer Con- J...._ 


volvulas, Naſturtium Indicum,  Carnations, Larks- 


beels, Sultan's Flower, Stock-Gillyflowers, Cornflagy 
Hollybock, Muſcory. 2 


FULL. 


Tx» Northern Hemiſphere is now warmed 
by the Sun's advance; by whioſe influence 
many choice and delicate Fruits become plea- 
{ant and acceptable to the ———_——_ Palates 3 

the 


The Garveners -. 

the fruicful Fields appear intheir beſt Array;that 
the Countryman-may now'give a gueſs whay 
Harveſt he 1s like to expect, 'Grotts and.ſhady; 


Groves,are more ſcaſonable tarecreato. your {e f 
in thanthe open Air,unleſs it belate in the Eve- 


ning,or early in the Morning, toſ{uch-that can 
afford time'totake a Nap after Noon. -' Garden 
Fruits, and Tillage, may now be a part of your 
AE nn, being a cooler Diet than groſs 
Fleſh. | FINS 

The'Exerciſes in the Garden are now for the 

moſt part gathering inthe Fruits of the Labour 
ou beſtowed'in the Winter and Spring Months, 
Now on the Ground whence you have cleared 
your Peaſe, and other early Tillage, being 
ſlightly digged, may you ſow Turnips, Cabhape- 
ſeed ; and alſo, if you pleaſe, Seeds for latter 
Salleting, and Peaſe to come late. ' 
- You may now lay Gillyflawers and DMyrtles, 
&c. inoculate Roſes and other Flower-bearing 
Trees. | 
- . Cut off the Stalks of ſuch Flowers as have 
done blawing, and. cover their Roots with 
freſh Earth. 0 OO Rag! 

Szails that feed on your choice Wall-Fruits, 
early in the Mornings may be taken off. 

Slip Stocks, and other lignous Plants and 
Flowers, plant them, and water, and ſhade 
them, if need require. 

_ !., Sow Mexereon-Berries, and Anemones. 
-- Take up Likes,” Martagons, Frittillaries, and 


Hyacinths, when the Stalks are dry, and remove 


them, '_ Take up' Anemones, 


* #8 2 
't * Ornamental | 
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Ornamental Plants and Flowers 
| © Several forts of Roſes, . Weoodbines, Lime-tret, 
it | Oleander , Laurus Indicus , Folmines, Virgins- 
Y \ bower, Periploca, Oranges, Amorum Plinii, Ag- 
e 


nus Caſtus, Arbutys, Olive, Fucca, Molyes , the 
ſmall Yellow Aſphodil , Cornflag , eAftival Cy- 
clamens, great. Geniign, - Boll-flowers, Campions, 
E Cor owers.,  Gillyflowers , Snapdragons , 
Larks- heels, Indian Creſſes, Nigella, leſſer Con- 


Scabious, Fraxinella, Africen Marigold , Holy- 


3 | bhock, Srock-Gillyflowers, Paſſion-Flower, Cardinal's 
"| Pon, 


» 


ſhower. Although the Beauties of the Fields 
and Gardens-hegin-to fade,' yert;ithe, Profits now 

flow. in3.the:Fields cloathed with Corn, rea- 

- dy-for the Barn-;: the Orchards laden with all 
ſorts of Cidex-truits; the Avenues and Walls 
Palares wy the anal; dela Fruits ; and 

3 | Kitche N-\rard wn Varlety. 9 
| Tillage | Lictle, 35,20W. tobe. in 4 Gar- 
x | Jo. NIV 8 o den, 


wolou Y, } > Nr, of Peru, Scarlet-Beans, Lupines, 


= Sun being now in its Souther declis;; 
| nation. tlie Air begins co cool, and 38, is 


come very pleaſant-to walk after a Thundats/ 


- 
: 
# 3+ 
. 
» 
, 
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The Gartieners' 
den, beſides gathering i in the Fruits of former 
 Labours. 


You may now ſow Cabbage and Caulyflower- 
Seed for Winter Plants, and alſo Letuce, Spi- 


wage, Carrots, Onions, Corn-Sallet, and / -ygolds, 
to live over the Winter. 

Sow Turnips. 

Pull up your Onions, Garlick, Cc. and gather 
your ripe Seeds. 

Remove Auricula's, - plant Cowſlj#, Oxſhips, 
and Primroſes, Campions, Gillyflowers, Hepatica's, 
Crown- Imperial , Perſran-Lillies, Fretillaries, Aſpho- 
dils, Sp ort, Cholcicumbs., and Aa 
Cw rh Bulbous and Tuberoſe, Lilly of the 
Valley, Dens Camms, and ſeedling Antmones, and 

mall; other Flowers that have blown the Spring 
& Summer precedent. 

Plant Roſes, Woodbines, and other Trees that 
are apt to bud beforethe Winter. 

Plant Saffron, Strawberries, 8c. 

Remove your Winter-greens. 


Ornamental Plants and Flowers : 
now 7u Seaſon. 


Mhyrtles, double bloſſomed Pomegranate-tree, 
Althea fruticoſa, Spirea” frutex, ' Monthly" Roſes, 
* Faſmines, Virgins-bower , acoc , ' Sena-tree, 
 Muckroſe, Oleander, Virginian Martagon, Indi- 
an Hyacinth, or' Tuberoſe, Star-flower of Athio- 


pia, the little hollow m_ robe oy I, Avtiinmmal 


' Cyclamen, Be Gillyflewer; 
Holybocks, G Glide This, Thifie, rx hare ori 
rant 


Pea = ww _ WW 


rantbus, ' Larks-beels, Indian-Creſſes, | African Ma- * 
 rigolds, Great Corvokuulus,” Marvyail of Peru, E- 
wverlaſting Peaſe, Lupines Cholcicum, French, Mari- 
gold, Geranium Notte. Olens. | 


ſ, | | ; 
SEPTEMBER. 

; | 

| THis Seaſon is the. moſt pleaſant of all the 

g - Year for Air, 'it being generally of an even 

* 8 Temper by. Night as well as by Day. : The 

- : 

1 Leaves as well as Fruits now, are for the moſt 

. part ripe, and ready to fall, which makes ic 

J the ſweeteſt - time of all thie Year for Travel- 

. ling, Walking and. ſuch like Champaign Ex- 


. erciſes. - This is one of - the principal Months 
inthe Year, wherein to.employ your ſelf in 
the Garden : Now may you dig up your Flow- 
er-Beds, whoſe Earth wants to be altered, re- 
newed, or enriched, and moſt Trees and Flow- 
ers may. be tranſplanted or removed, and be 
throughly. fixed before the Winter, that the 
Froſts will not hurt them. 
. You may yet ſow Turnips, though they will, 
© hardly be large, unleſs the Autumn be mild : 
. Alſo you may. ſow Lettuce, Cabbages, Cauli- 
| fas Onions, Spinage, Parſnips, 8c. againlt the 


Tranſplant your young Cabbage Plants, and 
CaulyflowerPlants that were ſown the laſtMonth; 
it makes them ſhort and ſtrong ; You may alſo 
plant Artichoaks and A/paragas, but it's beſt in 

the Spring, d 3 Plang 


CY 
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Plant moſt ſorts of butbons rooted - Flowers; 
as Twlips, Daffodills, Choleicinns, Crocis, 8c.” ** 

Alſo Peonyes, Ir, Chalcedon 5 and Titheroſe 
Cowſlips, Oxſlips , Primwoſes; 'Hepatica;*Cyelamen, 
Violets; and moſt other fibrous Roots. 

Take off the Layers of your Gillyflowers that 
have taken Root, and.plant them-in their pro- 
per places, in Beds or in Pots. 

Plant Anemones to have them early, ſow Au- 
ricula Seeds, ſow ſome fort of 'hardy- Seeds,! as 
Twlips, &c. that lie'long in-the'Ground, - 

The great Gentian muſt be plarited iti this 
Month, in rich Soil, and a warm place: The 
Cardinal's Flower may- now-be ſet in a Pot, 
that in the colder Weather'it may be removed 


into your Green-houſe, or” ſet deeper” iti! the 


Ground and ſheltred:: Remove ſome of ' your 
tender Plants into your Conſeryatorys + ' 's 


Ornamental Trees and Flowers, 


- Laww Ceraſws, Myriles, Altbed Fiulieoſa, A- 


momum Plinii, Motthly Roſe, Double Virgins-Bowtr, 


\ Mdusk Roſe, Sena Tree, Sweet Moly of Montpelier ; 


The lictle-##bire Aſphodil, Cholcicums, Croeus Au- 
tumnuatis, Autumnal Cyclamens, Champions, Hohy- 
bocks, Amaranhas, Naſturtium Indicum, African © 
Marigelds, Greater Convoloulns, Marvail of Pe- 
ru, Stock-Gillyflowers, Facynthas, Tuberdſt#, Gil- 
bfowers. STING Ago i, 


MBonthly Directions. 


OCTOBER. 


O W moſt Trees and Plants ſhake off 

their Summer Garments, and prepare 
themſelves for the approaching Winter ; ſome 
are hardy and retain their Green Leaves in the 
ſevereſt Colds ; 'others are ſo tender, that a 
though they ſhed nor their Leaves, yet require 
ſhelter from. the Cold, which are now to be 
taken care of, There is more Pleafure now 
in feeding on the Fruits of your Labour and 
Induſtry, than in viewing the .Ruins and De- 
cays that this Seaſon hath made amongſt Na- 
tures Glories. There is a time for all things, 
as well copluck up, as'to plant. This Month 


*invites you to both, being the moſt ſeaſonable 


to plant young Trees that are not tender Exq- 
ticks, and to eradicate the old and decayed. 
Carry Dung into your Kitchen Garden, and 


ſpread it, that it may rot, and the Rain waſh : 


in the ſetile part of it before the Spring. 

Plant out your Cabbage and Coleworr Plants 
to ſtand all the Winter, and ſome of your 
Cabbage-plants, where they may remain in the 
Spring unremoved, and they will bring early 


Cabbages. 


Cut off the withered Stalks of Aſparagus near 
the Ground, and weed the Beds clean, and co- 


ver them with good rich Dung not quite rotten, - - 
which will defend theRoots from violent Froſts, 


S 4 and 
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and enrich the Bed, by the Rains waſhing in 
its Vertue. 

Plant Anemones, Ranwncala's; Peonyes, Iris 
Calcedonca, Tulips, and other fibrous and bulbous 
Roots. 

Remove Hollybock, Stock-Gillyflowers, and 0- 
ther hardy Plants: Sow Alaterzx and Phillyrea- 


S. 

Cut and prune Roſe-Trees, and other hardy 

Plants. Tte, 
Now houſe your tender Plants. 


Ornamental Trees and Flowers 
now in Seaſon. 


Arbutus or. the Strawberry-Tree, Miyriles, 
ftrip'd -Phillyrea, Amomum Plinii, Monthly-Roſe, 
Spaniſh Fa/mine, and the Yellow Indian Faſmine 
Tiolets, Crocus Autummatzs , double Colchicum, 
Cyclamen , Stock-Gillyflowers, Marvel of Peru, 
double Virgins-bower , Primroſes, and Scarlet 


Oxſbps. 
NOVEMBER. 


| F continued Rains (which uſually happen 
in this Month) prevent not, we may now 
feel a part of theſharp Cold the Winter brings; 
and gives us caution as well in the Garden as in 
the Fields to provide againſt it. Although the 
Productions of a- Garden «are many more __ 
thole 


— * —- ww 8 ww 


'be pg 


PYonthly Directions. 


thoſe of the Field ; yet are few Seeds ſown in 
this or the next Month, although the Weather 
be open, by reaſon of the hazard they are ex- 
poſed to, in caſe of a ſudden and ſevere Froſt : 
Yet thoſe that covet to have them early in the 
Market, or to pleaſe their Palates, will now 
ſow Peaſe, and ſet. Beans, and adventure the 
ſharpneſs of the Winter againſt their Profit or 
Pleaſure. | 

Now may you prepare Beds for the plantin 
of Artichoaks and Aſparagus in the Spring an 
may alſo order the Aſparagus Beds as was dire- 
Red in Ofober. 

Cover well your Artichoaks with long Dung, 
to defend them againſt Froſts : the want where- 
of loſt almoſt all the Artichoaks in England in 
the hard Winter, 1683, 

Houſe and cover with Sand Carrots, Turnips, 
and Par/nips ; and houſe Cabbages. | 

Dig up Liqnorice. 

Plant'7wlips and Anemones, Cover your ten- 

tender Plants. 
\ -In open Weather you may remove hardy 
Trees that looſe their Leaves before this time ; 
Roſes may alſo. yet be removed, and- likewiſe 
may Lilac, ordinary Faſmine, &c. 

Peonyes, and ſome fibrous Roats, may now 


W Aſparagus Seeds. - | 
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Ornamental Trees and Flowers 
mow in Seaſon. © 


Arburus, or the Strawberry-Tree. Myrile fe 'd 
Phyllirea, Amonmins Plinis, gilded Holly, Mhriks, 
Spaniſh and Indian Faſmine, Violets, Primrofes, 
=_ Scarlet Oxſlips, Monthly-Roſe, and the Muck- 
Roſe, if | 


" DECEMBER, 


"A Lchough this is the darkeſt Month of. the 
k.: Year, -Phebws being in his moſt Southers 
Declination, yet it is ſeldom the coldeſt; How- 
ever little -can be done in the Garden, befides 
cutting and pruning of Walk-trees, digging 
and drefling of Ground againſt the Spring, and 
ſuch like preparatory Works abroad-; the Even- 
ings are long, which gives the Induſtrious op- 
portunity-0- indulge -thernfelves by the Fire- 
{ide over'a Glaſs-of ' Hearts-enſe 5 and the Stidi- 
ous teaveto-read what bthers have wrote; -that 
he may make what he finds there; and thinks 
fit, ta be his own;>when -fairer--and milder 
Weather too often invites him to partake of 
thoſe Pleaſures the Garden-Faelds,  to-this <neg- 
le& of his Study. Ne 

If the Weather be open and mild, you may 
remove, or plant, moſt ſorts of hardy Trees 
chatſhe1 their Leaves in Winter, Eo 
ot 


Bonthly Directions. 


Set Beans, and ſow Peaſe, to have them ear- 
ly. You may now ſeb. Bay-berries, Laurel-ber- 
ries, CC. 

[Yau may" yet” plant! Anemone and Rapunouls 
Roots.” 

Sow Aſparagus. 

In Golly: Weather may -yotr deſtroy: $»dils 
12 evary-; Corner'of your Garden, and behind 
the Stems of We Tivnt \ brig 2iSipoll 


7 dot » 
- Oran T, 2” yer Flowers - 
wow'? in Seaſon.” 


| Laurl, TM by LAW MAT, Phillies, 
plain nl, Bo boy ſtrip'd Roſemary. of all {dres, 
gilded Box , gilded Holh , Glfibery thee, 
Primroſes of ſeveral Colour Searls Or k 
Hellebor, 'Snow-drops rip'd Per o 
other Winter- cens, _ a, and ſtri 
ſeem acceptable to the Curions at/this 

when .che Earth is lock'd up, that'ie" __ 
poſe its more defired Rarities; which in--the 
ſucceeding year will every day begin ro-appe 
as the Sun advanceth, and by 'irs 'warth Rays 


ſets at berry each Flower in its Scafon. - 
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FRY CORY 
CATALOGUE 


Of ſuch Houſed-Greens, Winter-Greens, 
.  Flowering-Shrubs , Flowering-Trees; 
Flowers, and other curious Plants, - as 
well Exotick as Emgliſh, that are to 
be Sold by Mr. George Rickets, Garde- 
ner, at the. Hard in Ehog [den without 
Biſhopſgate, London, the great Colleor 

and: Improver * the. Thantes: of a 
Gardes. | 

J 


| | Greens YA are houſed in the Winter. 
'$) Roger and b- Tacovea Marina Ray, 


| Sea- ort.., . 
*Mirile of Va-, hers or ſtrip'd TR 
'rious ſorts. 
The White and Red [Na 


Oleander, . Indian Fig. 
The Yellow © Indian Marum yriacum, 
Taſmine. Amomum Plinii. 
' The Spaniſh Jaſmine. 


The Indian Fucca. Flower-bearing-Trees. 
Colutea Odorata. 

Tree Houſleek. Caſtanea Equina, or the 
Cytiſae lunat us. Horſe-Cheſtnut. 

| Qleafter, 


A Catalogue of Houled-S2tens. 


Oleafter. 


Pardus (or Pardalian- 


ches) Theophraſt. 
Laburnum major. 
Laburnum minor. 
Sena-Tree. 
Saumach. 
Caſſia. 
Lilac, Blew, White,and 
Purple. 4 
Pomegranat-flowers,dou- 
ble - war ſingle. 
Faſmines, White, and 
Virginian. 
Periploca. 
Double Yirgins-bower. 
Virginian Climer. 


Tree Paſſion-flower. 


Paliurus,or Chriſts-thorn. 
' Norway Firr. 


Hungarian Clemats. 
Orobzus Venetus. 
Gelder-Roſe. 
Double bloſſom'd Cher- 


ry. 

Mezerions, Red, Purple, 
White. 

Dwarf- Almond. 

Hypericum frutex, 

Spirea frutex. 


Cytiſus Secundus Cluſii. 


Althea frutex , | Red 5 


White. 
Sringa, White, Purple, 
Perſian Faſmine. 
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Woodbine, or Honyſuclle, 
White, [talian, Red, 


Scarlet. 
Scorpion Sena. 


Amegdala flore Africans. 
Winter-Greens. 


Alaternus, 


> 1502 Y 


Laurus tinus major. 
Laurus tinus minor. 


Spaniſh Broom. 


- Upright Savin. 


Lamrels. 

Phillyrea auguftifols 
Bay-tree. 

Cypreſs. 


Scotch Firr. 

Silver, or flat Firr. 

Alountain Pine. 

Pinaſter. 

Cedar of Libanas. 

Winter Faſmine. 

Other Ornamental 
_ Trees. 

Cornel:an Cherry. 

Oriemal and Occidental 
Platanus.” 


Abele, 
Limes 


SY i iS *- 


Steeple "7 OY 


Scarlet. _Gnaphalion. 
Double Scarlet Lychins. 
White Rocket. ; 
Purple Rocket. + _.. 
Auriculs's double of. ſe 
veral, forts. . | 
Amriculd's ſtrip'd, great 
varieties. 
Auricula's "plainColours. 
Fepatica's double,Blew, 
agd Peach-colour.: : 
Fraxinla White, Red, 
Peonies, double, White, 
Bluſh, and:Purple., 
Alphodil, Yellow,'Red. 
Geranium notte-Qlens. 
Martagons, of. ſeveral 
kinds. 
Lillies of ſeveral NO; 
Ir bulboas,, © Great-ya+ 
Iris tuberous.) rieties. 


| Fhacinthus Tuberoſxs. . 


TAs, magy lorts... | 
great varieties. 


| " po and hy ng 
mones, Many Orts.. * 


'  Ranuncula's, great. Vas 


rieties. 
Carnations and Sh 19 

67s,. man rts, 
Double Gu bicans 
Fritiories.” -... 
Ornithogalons. 
Leuconms.'” © © 
Narciſſus, great varieties 

double and lngle. 
Glabe-Flower.. 

Crocws's, many varieties, 
Sear pa many colours 
and forts... -.. . 
Oxſlips, ſeveral colanre 

and ſorts. 
Polyanthos. 
= 
wits | 
— ;..0r Bell 
_ with, NJANY 0- 
chers. \. 


"The ſame Mr. Rickets can farniſh you . with 
all the beſt ſorts of, Apy/es, Pears, Cherrics, Plumbs, 
ricocks, Peaches, Neckarinez/jnes, Currans 
erries, 2n all oth 
the Wall ; 


"Job 


other Fruits, Standards, i 
Of all which he wel B/FAL ys 


CAT ALOGUE 


OF 


SEEDS, Prants, CAC. 


Sold by Edward Fuller, at the Three 
Crowns and Naked Boy at Strand 
Bridge, FrancisWeſton, at the Flower- 
de-luce, over againft the May-Pole in 
the Strand, Theophilus Stacy, a the 

Roſe and Crown-without (gate, 

and Charles Blackwell, at the ng” 5 


Head, near Eetter- Lane End in 
Holborn, London. 


French Leek. 


Seeds of Roots. Orange-Carrot. 
- Red Carrot. 
| avg Onion- Swelling Parſhap. 
on Long Turnep: 
Red "th O- Round Turnep. 
nion. : -. Yellow Turnep. 


White Spaniſh Onitan" Skirret. 


Expgliſh Onion. SCOrzoOnera: 
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Potatoes. 
Shallots. 
Garlick. Rocum Bolis. 


Sallad-Seed:. 


London Radiſh. - 
Sandwich Radiſh. 
Black Spaniſh Raditſh. 
White Spaniſh Radiſh. 
Cabbage Lettuce. 
Lombard Lettuce, 
Roman Lettuce. 
Arabian [.ettuce, 
Savoy Lettuce. 

Sileſia Lettuce. 

Roſe Terence. 

Red Lettuce. . 

Curl'd Lettuce. 
Round Spinage. . 
Prickly-Spinage.- © ' 
Berry-bearing - ny 
White Beet. Red Beet, 
Roman Beet. -  ' 
Curl'd Endive. 
Italian Seleree. 
TtalianFennel. 


 Sampier. 


Rocket. 
Spaniſh Rocket. 
Rampion. 
Harts-horn. - - 


French Sorrel. 


A Catalogue of Seeds, Plants, &c. 
Candy Sorrel, 
Indian Creſles. 


Cardoon; 


Garderr Creſles. 
Broad-leav'd Creſles. 
Curl'd Creſles. 
Chervile. 

Sweet Chervile. 
Purſlane. 

Golden Purſlane. 
Parſley. 


- Curl'd Parſley. 


Alifander. .. 
Corn-ſallad. 


Dutch Aſparagus. 


Cauly-flower. 


_ *Engliſh Cabbage. 


Dutch Cabbage. 


' Ruſſia Cabbage. 


Red Cabbage. 
Colewort. 

Curl'd Colewort. 
Sheerwort. 


| Fr ench Chou X, 
. Dutch Savoy. 


Coli-R api. 

E»xgliſh Melon. 
French Melon. 
Spaniſh Melon. 
Long Cucumber. 
Short Cucumber. - 
Prickly Cucumber. 


Pompion. | 
Gourd 


a AM SG £6 iii 22440 0 AA .Tuc. 4 =p 


Gourd. -.. 


Pot-Herb Seeds. 
Endive. 


Marygold.... - 

Pot-Marjoram. 

Landebeef. 

Summer-Savory. 
Tanſfie. 
Nepp. 

Orach. 


Sweet-Herb Seeds, 
br - Bur-dock. 


Thyme. -_ 
Hyſlop. ... 
Winter-Savary,.. 


SWeet- cam. | 


Sweets 
Sweet- 


Roſemary....... 7, 


Lavender. 
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Baum, 
Phyſical Seed:. 


Cardus Beneditfus, 
Scurvy-Graſs. 
Ica. 
Lovage. © 
Smallage. 
Tobacco. 
Dill. _. 
Common Fennel, 
Sweet Fennel. 
Caraway. 
Cumin, 


- Aniſe. 


Coriander. 
Gromewell. 
Henbane. 
Plantain. 


Nettle. 
. Feenugreek. 


Fleawart. 
Rhubarb. 


Elecampane. 
Balſam 


| White Poppy. 
LSP OP 


damum. 


_- Gourd. 
.(; Broom. 
i Peony. 
-, Dauicus. 


Ws Citrul. 
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Citrul. 

. Worm-ſeed, 
Wormwood. . 
Rue. 

Oculus Chriſti. 
Line or Flax. 
Marſh-mallow. 


Flower-Seeds. 


Double July-Flower: 
Stock July-Flower. 


Queens July-Flower. 


Wall-Flower. 
White Wall-Flower. 
Matted Pink. 
Mountain Pink. 


Double Columbine..- - 
Virginian Columbine. 


Double Larks-heel. 
Upright Larks- heel, 
Roſe Larks-heet: 
African Marygol8.” 
French Marygold. 
Snap-Dragon. 
Candy Tuft. 

Sweet Scabjous. 
Spaniſh Scabious. 


London Pride.” 


Capi pſicum Indicum. 


ens Looking Il 


White Venus Lookilg: Lobel's Catch'Fly;" to 
-glals. "Dao s., 


A Catalogue of Deeds, Plants, 8c. ; 


i» Love A 


= 
_ 


Venus Navel-wort.-- 

French Honey heb» J 

White French. $2008P- 
ſuck]e; wy 

Scarlet Lychny. 

Roſe Campion. 

Neli me Tangere. 

Marvel of Per. 

Naſturtium Indicum; 


. Sweet Sultan. 


Red Valerian: 

White Valerian, 

Greek Valerian, 

Branch'd Sun-Flower: 


' Canterbury BAL 
= Flos Adonis. © 


Fox Tail. 0 (CL) 
Iron-colour Fox-giove. 
Nigellz Romana. 


 Urtica Romana, 
-* Primroſe Tree. 
-- "Belvedere. 


-* * Amaranthas Pur pureus. 


Amaranthas Coccinens. - 
Amaranthus Tricolor. 
Princes Feather. © 
Green we: en 


| Thorn! _ E5N-2991 | 
' Double Panpy® '< 
= Double 


Goats Rue. 
Spaniſh 


Spaniſh Mallow-tree. 
Monks Hood. 
Convoloulus Major. 
Convoluulus Minox. 


Bottles of all Colours. 


Globe Thiſtle. 
Great blue Lupines, 
Small blue Lupines. 
Yellow Lupines. 
White Lupines. 
Scarlet Beans. 
Everlaſting Peaſe. 


Snails and Caterpillars. 
Horns and Hedghogs. | 


Tulip. 
Anemone. 
Auricula, 
Polianthos: 
Primroſe. 
Senſible Plant. 
Humble Plane. 


_ Seeds of Ever-green and 


Flowering Trees. 


Cyprels. 

Sir Firr. 
Norway Firr. 
Scotch Firr,” 
Great Pine. 
Pinaſter. | 
Phillyrea vera. _ 
Alaternus, 


4 Catalogue of Seeds, Plants, 8c. 


Phyracaiitha. 
Arbutas. 
Horn-beam; 
Laurus T inus. 
Amoman Pliniz. 
Mezerian Berries. 
Cedar Berries. 
Holly Berries. 
Laurel Berries; 
Bay Berries. 
Juniper Berries. 
Yew Berries. 
Mirtle Berries. 
Ever-green Oak-A- 
corns. 
Cork-Tree Acorns. 
Lime-Tree Seed. 
Sena Seed. 
Althea frutex Seed. 
Laburnum Majus. 
Laburnum Minus. 
Spaniſh Broom Seed. 
Cheſnuts. 
Acatia. 
Almonds. 


Sorts of Peaſe, Beans, 8c. 


Barns Motor Peaſe. 
Short Hot-ſpur Peaſe, 


Long Hor-fpur Peaſe. 
Sandwich Peaſe. 

Grey Rouncival Peaſe. 
pg White 
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White Rouncival 
Peaſe. 

Blue Rouncival Peaſe. 

Green Rouncival 
Peaſe. 

Maple Rouncival 
Peaſe. - 

Large white' Sugar 
Peaſe. 

Small white Sugar 
Peaſe. 

Grey Sugar Peaſe. 

White Roſe Peaſe. 

Grey Roſe Peaſe. 

Egg Peaſe. 

Wing Peaſe. 

Sickle Peaſe. 

Windſor Beans, 

Sandwich Beans. 

White Kidney Beans. 

Speckled Kidney 
Beans. , 

Canterbury Kidney 
Beans. bs 

Lentils. 


- Seeds to improve Land. 


Clover-Graſfs. 
Hop-Clover cleans'd. 
Hop-Clover in the 

 Husk. 
Satn Foine. 


La Lucern. 
Spury. 

French Furz. 
Dantzick Flax. 
Hemp-ſeed. 
Rape-ſeed. 
Muſtard-ſeed. 
Canary-ſzed. 


Flower Roots. 


Ranuncula's, all ſorts. 


Double Anemones, all 


ſorts. 
French Anemones. 
Tulips, all ſorts. 
Double July-flower, 
all forts. * 


 Auricula's, double, 


ſtrip'd, and plain. 
Poliantho's, all ſorts.” 
Primroſes,all ſorts. 
Iris, Perſian, Chalcedonj- 
an, Dwarf, &c. 
Crown Imperial, yel- 
low, double and 
ſingle. 
Fraxinella's,purple and 
whites. '_ 
Hepatica, double,blue, 
and Peach-colour ; 
white, blue, and 
Peach-colour, fingle. 
_ Crocus's, 


Narciſſus, all forts. 
Hyacinthus Tuberoſus. 
Junquils, double and 
ſingle. 
Peonies, black, red, 
purple, and ſtrip'd. 
Fritillaria, all forts. 
Hellebor, white, black, 
and Chriſtmas. 
Colchicum, Chjo, purple, 
ſtrip'd, &c. 
Gladiolus, all ſorts. 
Cyclamen Vernum, and 
Autumnale. 
Lillies, all ſorts. 


Sorts of Choice Trees 
and Plants. 
Oranges fſtrip'd and 
Hermaphrodite. 

Lemoas. 

Citrons. 

Pomeranats. 

Myrtles, broad-leav'd, 
Box-leav'd, Orange- 
leav'd,Birds-neſt,up- 
right, and double- 
flower'd. 

Two ſorts of upright 
Myrtles. 

The upright Myrtle of 
Portugal. 
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Crocus's, all forts. _ 


The broad-leav'd Myr- 
tle of Portugal. 

The broad-leav'd Myr- 
tle of Spain. 

A broad-leav'd Myr- 

_ tle, the Leaves tipt 
with White, like 
Silver. 

Rhwus Tritifolia & Virgi- 
nianum, the Myrtle- 
leav'd and Virginian 
Sumach. 


Oleander, Red and - 


White. 

Phillyrea ſerrato folio, 
& Auguſto-folio, & 
folizs leviter ſerrats. 

Alaternns, fſtrip'd with 
Yellow and White. 

Cytiſas, Lunatms, & Se- 
cundus Cluſit. 

Amomum Plinit. 

Hollies, ftrip'd with 
Yellow, with white 
and yellow Berries, 

Arbutus. 

Paliuras. 

Olive-Tree. 

Cedrus Libam. 


 Aloes Americana , ſroe 


Sempervivum, Aloes 
of America. 
Agnus Caſtus. 


+3 Arbor 
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Arber Fudge. 


. Platanus Orientalis, & 


Occidental. 
Tragacantha. 


Horſe Cheſnur. 


Jeſlamines, Spaniſh yel- 


low, Perſian white,@c. 
Ciſtus, all forts. - 
Geranium nette Olens. 
Tucca Peruana. 
Nightſhade variegated. 
Woodbine variegated. 
Althea frutex, purple, 

- white, &*c. | 
Terebenthus. 
Lentiſchus. 
Laurus Tinus Latifolia. 
Laurys Tinus Auguſt ifolia 
Laurocera/aus, the Cher- 

ry-Bay. | 
The ſtrip'd Laurel. 
Tunipcrus Hiſpanicus,the 

Juniper of Spain. 
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Chamela Tricoccos, Or 
Widow-wail. 

Laurus Alexandrina,Hip- 
Pogloſſum mas, the 
Horſe-tongue Bay. 

Laurus Alexandrina, & 
Genuvina , the true 
Bay of Alexandrina, 

Tacobea Marina incana, 
Sea Ragwort. 

Azedarach, the Bead- 
Tree. 

Piracantha 

The Maracock of Vir- 
gm1a.- 

Piſtatia Virginienſis Tri- 
folia,the three-leav'd 
Virginian Bladder- 
Nur. | 

Faſminianum Virginia- 
num, the Virginian 

"Jaſmine. 
With many other Sorts. 


At which Places you may be likewiſe ſara 
with Spades, Foes, Reels, Lines, Sheers, Sythes, 
Wyre-Sieves, Watering-Pots, Baſs-Mats, Me- 
lon-Glaſles, &c. proper for the Uſe of Gardiners : 


' As alſo, with all ſorts of Fruit-trees, and Ever- 


greens ; and Artichoke, Aſparagus, Liquorice, 
Cauly-flowers, Cabbage, and Tarragon Plants. 


AN 


AN 
ALPHABETICAL TABLE. 


A; 
Conites, vide Wolfs-bane Page 
A African Marigold 128 
Alaternus 62 
Gilded  ' 68 
>, Time to remove 76 
Alifanders :,, - | 187 
Almonds Dwarf 88 
Althea Fruticoſa, vide Shrub-Mallow 

Amaranthus Purpureus 128 
Common «- 0 
Amomum Pliniz I42 
Anemones 106 
: Early 108 Late 109 
Antipathy of Plants 234 

Anterrbinums, vide Snapdragon 
Apples of Love 131 Aqua Caheſtis 200 
Arach 189 
Arbours 33 Es Arbutus G64 
: -- Time to remove | 76 

Arbor Fuda, vide Fudas Tree 

Arbor Vite 65 
'- Time to remove 77 
Actichoaks | I53 
:Theic ordering  IF4 
Toi Late | IF 6 
Artichoaks of Feruſalem 163 
Alles Dung 208 Aſparagus. 150 
- -» Their ordering | RN 1 
T 4 Aſpho- 


The TABLE. 


Aſphodils ' 102 Aviary $7 
Auricula's | 122 
Blue Borage-leay'd T43 
B. 

Lauftium, wide Pomegranate | 
Balm 9I 
Balſam Apple I31I 

| 559% 125 WE'Y vide Pleafure-houſe 
Bay-Tree 61 
| When and how to plant and remove 76 
Roſe-Bay 135 | Baſil: "191 
Batchelor's 7-1 I31 
Beans \ 170 
Bean Trefoil 89 
Bears-ears, vide Auricula's | 
Bears-ears Sanicle 11:84 
Bee-flowers 103 | Beets. 163 
| To keep long | [264 
Bell-flowers 131 Bindweed 128 
Bluebottles | I3T 
Blood to mix with Earth 203 
Bloodwort © 189 Bona Fi W's 172 
Bones to mix with Earth' C1-001) - goa 
Double Virgins Bower © \, © 4:90 
Box Tree 1 Ge 
When and how to plant © © | 97 
Gilded Box +1141 68 
Back willy, and their manner of building I9 
Flower of Briſtol 7.4 IZT 
Brooklime  . "VO PIE > CASCHIEOR 
aniſh Broom 09S 00-0009 
Pulbqus-rooted Flowers ? 1496) 1. OR 


The TABLE. 


Bugloſs 187 
Burnet Ig9T 
Burrage 187 
C. 
C* c11i1 ITS 
To keep long + 176 
Cakeolus Marie, vide Ladies-ſlipper 
'Camomil I9T 
Double I3I 
on ions | | ibid. 
Candy Tufts | | ibid. 
Caraways | 189 
'Carrots 160 
To keep long | IGE 
Caſtanea Equina | 73 
| Time to remove | 77 
Caterpillars to deſtroy FRO | 
Caterpillars to prevent +ofd 238 
Cauly-flowers v4 | 178 
Cauleworts .-..; 175, 178 
Cedar 64 
Time to remoye 76. 
Celaſtras 65 
Time to remove . ' 76 
'Chalky Land | | 9 
-- Irs Improvement _,/ ji... Iz 
Champignons . 193 
Cherry double-flower'd 91 
Chriſt's Thorn _—_— 
Time to remove 77--., Chibbols 167 
Chards of Artichokes 4 I57 
Of Beets 64 


Chervil 187 Ciſtus Mas = 


. Ciftus Ledon 
*Clayie Land 


Clar 


Its Improvement 


Coaſtmary 
Colchicum, vide Meadow Saffron 
Columbines - x26  - 
Corn-ſallad 186 
Green Corn 

| Citraſe Matthioli, vide Bears Sanicle 
Cowſlips 124 
Garden Creſles 
Tdian Creſles 
Water Creſles 
Crocus 

Crown Imperial 
Cucumbers 
Cutting of Plants ofteri'! 


& 


preſs Tree 


Time to remove 


tiſus Lunatus 


Aﬀeodils 
Daiſies double 


Deer Dung 


Dill 


Dittany 


Roo Violet 
Wk: 


Fennel double 


The TABL 8. 


damen, wide Sowbread ' 


2 vide Bean Trefoyl 


w- 
Li 


p— — 


Convolrulus 
COFOg< 


Cranes Bill 


MO fm 


The TABLE. 


E. 
Arth enriched 
By Mixtures 


Earthen Walls 


Elder embroidered 


Elder Buds 

Endive 

Endive to blanch 
Eſchalots | 
Eſculents p t xt 


Eugh Tree *' 47 To 
Time to remove 
Exotick Plants 


Experiments 
F. 


Eathers to mix with Earth 
Featherfew double | 
Fennel 
Fennel Flower 
Fences 


Indian Fig 
Fiſh to mix with Earth 


_ Firr-Tree 


Time to remove 
Corn Flags 
Fleſh to mix with Earth 
Flowers their Ules 
Flower de Luce 
Flower of the Sun 
Flower Trees 
Flower Pots 
Flowers of variety of Colours 


Watering them 


- — 


The TABLE. 


Fountains 

Fox-gloves 

Fraxinella, vide Dittany 
Fritillary 


G. 
NJ Ardens of Pleaſure 
Their Influence on the Mind 
- Their Original 
* Their Uſe and Excellency 
- 'Their Situation 
Neceſlary Defence 
Soil 
Form 
Contrivance 
Garlick 
Gelder Roſe 
Gentianella 
Geranium 
Gilliflowers 
Late 
To graff 
+>. To defend 
Stock-Gilliflowers 
Queen's-Gilliflowers 
Gilded Plants 
:- To encreaſe 
Time to remove 
_ Gladiolus, wide Corn: flag 
Glaſtenbury Thorn 
Time to remove 
GCnat Flowers 
Goats Dung 
Grape Flowers 


2 


ibid. 
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Graſs-Plats 

Graſs-Walks 

Grotto's 

Groves their Excellency 
H 


Aic to mix with Farth 


Haſtings 

Hellebor 
Hepatica 
Herbs ſweet 
Honey ſuckle 
Holly Hedge 
Holly Tree 

Gilded 

Time to remove 
Hollihocks 
Hollow Root 
Hoofs to mix with Earth 
Hop Buds 
Horns to mix with Earth 
Horſe-Cheſnut 

Time to remove 
Horſe-dung 


Hotſpurs 


Hot- 

Humble Planc 

Hyacinths 
Tuberous 

Hypericum frutex 


yuo 
Hboks Lawped 


The TABLE. 


Aſſemines 
Their ſeveral Sorts 
Late- 

Jaſſemines Indian 

Spaniſh 

Ilex - 

-« Time to remove 

Improvement of Land 

© By Labour only 
Sweet Johns 
Iris 


Jucca 
Tudas-Tree 


Junquils 
E000 
K. 


Kidney Beans 


Ls: :; 
a, vide Bean Trefoyl 
Ladies Slipper 
Ladies Smocks ble 
Lang de Beuf 
rkſpurs 
Yellow 
Lavender 
_ Laurel 
Gilded 
: - : Time to remove 
Laurus Tinus 
Laures Indica 
Leather to mix with Earth 


gy An 


The TABLE.” 


" Eiri, vide Wall-flgwers - : 


The.T ABLE. 


Moles to deſtroy 


Leeks 168 
| Lemons I42\ 
"9 =_ 
Lettuce to ray 
Leicoium, vide .Balbous Violet, aud Stack- pill 
flower. 
Lilac 87! 
Lillies - 99 
Gilded 11/68 
Lilly of the Valley {124 
Lime ' LO 
Linn-Tree, wide Tilia | 
Liverwort, vide Hepiticd: 
Loamy Land 9 // 
Lupines wo 
1M ta (WIT) WW \ 
Alt-duſt) vy- YL Armas, 296) 
Shrub Mallow -1:2967 
Maracoc | x36-/ 
_—_ 199” 
Marigolds >703- x38// 
Marly Fi CRENS '-' 
| - Their 2b 2 LA 
Mattop ons X00, 
Marſh- SMarigolde\, > ,o.2407 
Marvel of Peru « 129 
Matum Syriacum, Or Abice Maſtick : bis ud 
Maſtick Thyme, vide Phyme .->':: 
Sweet Maudlin | --38e 3 
Mezerion ' 88 
Milk to irrigate Plants withal 1 -24J 5 
Io02 


The TABLE... | 
Monks-hood 132-11 


Moſs: to deſtroy 228. | 
Moſs a great DO of Trees & Ground the: | 
Mounts f $359.26. 
Moth Mullein —_ 
Mud of Ponds _ 209 
Mugwort gilded 69. ! 
Murc 210 
Muſhrooms 11193 

: © How to obtain them »2/[!;"/ »/!; 7-6b;4;; 7 
Muſtard-ſeed 189 | 
Musk Scabious 27 I2f7, 
Muſcaries, wide Gd | 
7 moe N | 2011 ESÞ. 1 


T 4rciſſu, wide Daffodils 
Naſturtium Indicum, vide Creliah-.; 
Navews V Pos] "41 
Neats-dung 
Nep TIES: | 
Nettle-tops > 2898.1 
Net wide Fennel Flower - enOng | &l- Sm 
Niphe-ſhade gilded 3nomevoiniut ih T 
Not; "me tangere Zo 
Noaluch, vide aj" of Briſtol.” ,. 


Belisks "1/7 | _ "ho oy! 


Oleander, wide Raſobay/.. Loittet/ 
Onions: 22/6 TRS7 had wy 1166 - 

To make large (1011 S2F/\ 
Oradee Tree bas +2, i SIGOITL 3 138, 

'To order. it | -L40/ 


Oniibggaes, vide Star-flower 


| V. 


The TABLE. 


c- Orrach 
Of making and taking of Offſet, and Suckers 
239, 
Ales 23 
- Pallifades FA 
arſley - 188 
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Paliurus 0 74 
Time to remoye 86, 87 
Roman Parſnip 163 
Patience 187 
Peach-Tree doubk flower'd -.9T 
Peaſe 170 
Peaſe-tops I192 
Peaſe everlaſting 139 
Pellitory double 13x 
Penny-royal I9T 
Peony | IxI 
Perception in Plants 235 
Periploca 1B 
Periwinkle gilded 68 
Phalangium, vide Spiderwort 11 
Philoſophical Earth | 196 
Phillyrea | . GT 
Gilded 68 
Time to remove 7 
Pidgeons dung 29 
Pines to remove 26 
Pinks 217 
Pilewort 23k 
Pipe-Tree, vide Lilac | 
Pipes of Elm | EX 
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Indian Reed Þ 
Removing of Planes often"? * "233 


Repoſitory for tender. Plants 2. "IP 
Rivers their Pleaſure oO 0 
Rackets IT 
Roots Eſculent 0". 
Roſemary cx 
' Time to remove I 
Roſes and their variety 5 
Their ordering. ar $5. 
Early Roſes os i ol = 
” Late | CRE 5 
Roſe-bay wake F phy Wes : | 
QA ffron-flowersor Meadow-ſaffron  , ror 
Sage ; S's ". 2 _ 
Dag of Feruſalem. ; -* "289 
ullad-herbs dk 
To raiſe a Sallad in few hours _ 2x9 
_ .. _ valts . - 209 
Sdlt-petre | 213 
Syany , Land | — 
+... Its Improvement 2 OO 
Savoury Be 
Sattin-Flower in 
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—_ OE 
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Senſible Plant 
Sheeps-dung 
Sives 
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Snow-drop, es Bulbous Violet 
Soot to mix with Earth 
Sorrel 


What Weather to fow i in 
Sow-bread 
Spider-wort 
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Spires frutes 
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Star-flower of Arabia 
Of «#thiopia 
Star-flowers 
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Stock-gilliflowers 
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Time to remove 
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Strawberries 
Strawberry Tree 
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Suckers cutting off 
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Sweet-bryar 26 
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Gris, o Plants 234 
rings, vide Lilac 
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Tarragon 138 
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Tarrace-Walks 38 
Globe-Thiſtles I3qT 
Thorny Apple 3bid. 
Thyme 290 
Maſtick Thyme x46 
<_ e encouraged ibid. 
ts Objeftions anſwered 147 
Tilia 72 
Time to remove | 77 
Toad-flax 131 Tobacco 210 
Trees for Ornament. - - 59 
For Shade | «0 
Trees bearing Flowers 78 
' Tuberous-rooted Flowers 106 
Turnips I58 
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Watering-Pots 
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Whice-thorn a0 Is - 
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Winter-greens _ 
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Wolfs-bane -I ..T3J 4 
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The pay of the: l{raelites, in three Parts. , 2. f the Patri- 
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Obſervations Fe Remarks on 
each Caſe. In 8ve. Price 67. 
'A New Voyage to taly, By Maximilian Miſon, Gent. In 2 Vol. 
8v0.- Ice 11.55 / 

Of Wiſdom: Three Books. Written in French by the Sieur de 
Chanis. Made Engliſh by George Stanbepe, D. D. 2 Vol. 8w%._ 

ce 125. 

The Roman -< cart, Laurente Echard, A. M. of Chriff's 
Conſe | in Cambridge. ol. 8ve. Price 11 5.. 

OO. _u_ Price 2 5. 6d. 
Conbride hraſes. In 8vo. Price 5 9. | | 
Tooipen Guide for Juſtices of Peace. . By F. Bond of Grajr- | 
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